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1* any of our constant readers should chance to remember 

the persevering and ardent zeal, with which we have 
endeavoured for a loug series of years to retard the decline 
and to diminish the corruptions of our native literature, 
they may be able, in part, to anticipate our feelings of hope- 
lessness, when we enter oa a new poetical production of the 
nineteenth century. ° 

The present age, indeed, has been unfortunately prolific in 
writers of acknowleged ability but of most imperfect taste ; 
who have forsaken the noble path of their classical pre- 
decessors; and, mistaking the fitful flashes of enthusiasm for 
the regular illuminations of genius, have presented us with 
compositions of which the scattered beauties have been the 
sure forerunners of some new aberration from the standard of 
correctness, ‘That we have here overcharged the picture of 
our degeneracy, no competent and unprejudiced judge will, 
we believe, be ready to maintain: for, so numerous are the 
examples which we might allege in support of our opinion, 
that every modern library, circulating or stationary, in the 
United ree are will bear witness to its truth. The fatal 
celebrity and seductive talents of several contemporary poets 
have led the way to this rapid and universal barbarism ; 
and it would be amusing, indeed, were it not too painful a 
subject, to consider, meanwhile, the unconscious self-ap- 
plauses of the imitative multitude, and that unblushing ar- 
togance with which they attribute to themselves all the 
condensed excellence of their most renowned ancestors. 
Elated with their popular mimicry of the more antiquated 
portion of the style of Elizabeth and James, and fancy- 
ing that they have discovered in their own minds a pro- 
fundity of thought which disdains to be conveyed in the 
less ponderous language of a later period, they have adopted 
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a phraseology unknown to their own times, and which was 
judiciously discarded by the writers of our most correct and 
classical zera of literature. Grown more daring from their 
disgraceful success, they have even ventured to direct their 
blunt arrows against the immortal reputation of those great 
authors, who illuminated the reigns of William, Anne, and her 
two successors; sometimes insinuating, and sometimes auda- 
ciously asserting, that those writers, however brilliant in wit, 
were yet deficient in comprehensiveness of understanding ; 
unequal in originality to their ruder favourities; too closely 
formed on the models of Greece and Rome; and rather to 
be classed among the slaves of taste, than among the free- 
born sons of genius. To refute a charge of which ignorance 
is the basis, and conceit the superstructure, would be a waste 
of time, unworthy of any pen but that of the solemn triflers 
whom we here expose to ridicule. One short essay of Swift, 
one biting paragraph of Pope, would settle a dispute which 
has been raised only by the unabashed clamour of the dull, 
and prolonged by the spiritless silence of their superiors. 

It would lead us much too far from our immediate subject 
even to enumerate the mighty offenders in prose and verse, 
who, since the irreparable loss of Johnson, have ‘ rushed 
in,” and contaminated our noble language. There seems to 
be no fear of criticism, public or private, before the eyes of 
these monsters of the press: their very fearlessness, indeed, 
is interpreted by their blind admirers as a proof of their 
commanding ability; and yet it would seem strange to a 
reflecting mind that these prodigies of genius should uni- 
formly recur, for the model of their style, to a race of 
writers who, with all their undoubted depth and vigour of 
intellect, must be allowed by any but their weakest votary 
to have been deficient in the government of the imagination ; 
and most of whom, like all other revivers of literature, were 
dazzled and perplexed by the profusion of their own trea- 
sures: To make use without pedantry of the newly dis- 
covered stores of knowlege, and to combine selection and 
propriety of expression with ‘the first awakening inspirations 
of thought, are attainments too difficult for the early writers 
of any nation. Unseasonable flashes of wit, splendid images 
incongruously associated, and new ideas not yet fully deve- 
loped, must be the characteristics of their compositions. 
He, therefore, who is not contented with an admir- 
ation of their high, Lucretian beauties, but prefers the. whole 
contexture of their style to that of more uniform and 
Virgilian writings, must, in our opinion, rest hisshopes of 
lasting popularity on the continued corruption of his native 
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tongue; must deprecate the revival of an Augustan taste 
among us; and by all the quibbles of sophistry and all the 
arts of venality, advanced by his main defenders or practised 
by his underlings, must endeavour to retard so glorious a 
resurrection. 

That too large a portion of the faults of his predecessors 
adhered to the gigantic author of The Paradise Lost, we 
should have regarded as a point long ago determined, did we 
not daily witness some vain attempt to imitate his inimitable 
excellences. Where this erroneous adoption of his studied 
manner is combined with a copy of the looser versification of 
our old tragedians, that singular anomaly is produced which 
we see presented in the vexatious poem before us. We ap- 
ply this epithet to the heroic Samor, because, at the same 
moment that he displays with double force the acknowleged 
qr of Fazio, he vexres us by the laboured union of the 

ramatic dialogue of Massinger, or Ford, with the epic 
soliloguy of Milton. 


“© Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis.” 


He unites also the familiarity of modern conversation with 
the stateliness of the “ older time,” and has altogether pro- 
duced a mélange unrivalled by the works of any melo-dram- 
atist of the day, —from the pantomime of Pizarro to the 
Olla-podrida of Lalla Rookh. We have purposely selected 
two authors of great genius as the subjects of comparison 
with Mr. Milman, in their severally incorrect designs; whe- 
ther of uniting the spectacle and the tragedy, the narratives 
of prose and verse, or of jumbling all things into one epico- 
dramatico-lyrico-modern-antique composition. 

The classical taste or rather the Latinized frame of the 
style of Milton, united with the peculjar strength and brevity 
of his construction, form altogether a phenomenon in 
poetical language; which, in our judgment, no worthy fol- 
lower of that immortal bard would attempt to imitate. Ac- 
customed to convey his thoughts by this original but by no 
means English instrument, he acquired a facility and a com- 
mand in its application, which perhaps no habit would im- 
part to an inferior or even to any other imagination. We 
Should conceive, indeed, that the improbability of success 
would in future deter all reflecting persons from the attempt 
in question. It is improbable, 2 priori, that the constant 
practice of Latin compésition (filling the memory with all its 
idiomatic forms of inversion) should again concur, in one - 
individual, with those peculiar circumstances which com- 
pelled, as it were, an inwardness and a condensation of the 
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say of mind in Milton; and which, gradually no 
doubt, but with full effect in the end, produced a mode of 
thinking and of expressing those thoughts in him, that is as 
yet discoverable in no other author: but, moreover, the very 
fact of the failure of the imitation, in such repeated instances, 
should really at last render the undertaking entirely hopeless. 
‘Whatever may be the opinion of readers on this point, (a 
point, we are convinced, of much consequerrce to the com- 
ae success of the future efforts of poetic genius in Eng- 
and,) at all events it must, we suppose, be granted that, in any 
imitation of so peculiar and artificial a style, uniformity of 
manner is essential in the imitator; that no allowable re- 
laxation of taste can tolerate the admixture of the phrase- 
ology of more careless authors with that of Milton, be they of 
a period ever so near his own; and, @ fortiori, that no 
modern and wholly unclassical versification can be allowed a 
share in the page which aims at the dignified and full-dressed 
appearance of our great epic specimen. Weighed in this ba- 
lance, we fear that the ingenious work before us would be found 
lamentably wanting; for assuredly it does not manifest regu- 
larity of style in any part of it. On the contrary, every page 
exhibits, to our apprehension, a grotesque mixture of Shake 
spearian and Miltonic imitation: the freedom of theatrical 
colloquy familiarly shaking hands with the unbending dignity 
of heroic narration: modes of obsolete Saxon are intermarried 
with the most hostile forms of translated Latin; and we feel 
like the spectators of a ruined Roman villa, half restored to 
a habitable residence by the incongruous and desultory 
trowel of a Gothic architect. 


‘‘ Qh ’tis a wonderous patchwork ! — it awakes, 
Meseems, Mosaic phantoms interlaced 
With fairy chequers of a world gone by: — 
Tis old, ’tis new—by Heaven! ’tis any thing.” Anon. 


We come now to the proof: we have long been preparing 
the pudding, and we doubt not that our readers are eager to 
eat it. 

The story of Samor may be told in a few words: for it is, 
in fact, nothing more than an historico-poetico sketch of the 
state of Britain at and near, the time of the marriage of Vor- 
tigern and Rowena; and indeed we may observe, en passant, 
that the poem nearly as much resembles the works of those 
whose style it imitates, as the celebrated imposture of Mr. 
Ireland * resembled one of them. The character of the hero, 
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who delivers his country from the Saxon yoke, has however 
much original merit; and we are far from being insensible to 
the frequent display of the same king powers, throughout 
the protracted events of the epopee: but, considered as a 
whole, it hangs heavy on the hand. Indeed, this could not 
well be otherwise; when, in addition to the grotesque and al- 
most monkish mixture of languages which we have mentioned, 
it is observed that the course of the narrative is interrupted 
by digressions, clogged by repetitions, and spread abroad into 
all the diffuseness of the poet’s own reflections. Such things, 
we know, are little heeded in this our sublime era: but it 
may be well, perchance, for the regulated and docile minds of 
some distant generations, (if such be yet fated to arise among 
us,) that, even at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one voice was raised in England, daring enough to de- 
fend consistency of plan, contrasted variety of character, 
sustained interest of story, free and natural flow of expres- 
sion, and melodious majesty of versification, as indispensable 
qualities in a poem that shall be worthy to arouse the 
sympathy of its own age, and to descend with honour to 
posterity. 

Amang the lengthened episodes of Samor, the first that 
attracts our notice is the portentous journey of Caswallon 
to the shrine of the northern deities. This ferocious British 
traitor was, we conclude, a necessary ingredient in a modern 
epic. His brutal courage, his utter want of principle, his 
inconsistent bursts of paternal affection, his wild fondness for 
a son, and his accursed murder of a daughter, render him so 
gran and so attractive a personage, that the author would 

ave consulted his present poetical reputation in a much 
greater degree by selecting 4zm for the hero of his poem, 
rather than the more tamely virtuous and insipidly patriotic 
Samor. It seems impossible, indeed, for the delicate dis- 
pensers of contemporary fame to “sup ¢oo full of horrors :” 
they have an appetite for superb immorality, which no-exhi- 
bition of heroic vice seems bold enough to satisfy.. If we 
watch the growing capacity of their stomach, only down 
from Marmion to Bertram, we must be persuaded that Mr. 
Milman has done wrong in not resting his popularity on 
Caswallon. 

In so corrupt a period of literature, as corrupt in poe- 
tical ethics as in taste, we have however to tender our cordial 
thanks to Mr. Milman for the general purity and loftiness 
of sentiment which adorn his poem. Were it possible to 
peruse the whole with unrelaxed attention, (a task deserving 
the honours of martyrdom,) we have no doubt that the 
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coldest Briton might imbibe a patriotism highly serviceable 
in his department: but, meanwhile, we cannot help thinking 
that this effect must be lessened, in all cases of ordinary 
perseverance, by those aforesaid repetitions in the poem, to 
an illustrious example of which we now summon the atten- 
tion of our readers. The noble hero of the story twice visits 
the afflicting scene of his ruined home. Such a double call 
on the sympathy of the reader cannot but remind him 
of the “ two evening guns” of the Critic: but, alas! it is not 
only in these great and leading incidents that the sin of re- 
petition so easily besets the present author. In the meritori- 
ous perusal of Samor, we are constantly in the state of the 
good Vicar of Wakefield, who, when he saw Mr. Jenkinson 
again, thought that he had heard the substance of his ha- 
rangue before. 

“¢ Commencez par le commencement” is one of those good 
old established rules of criticism, which gains in soutien 
what it loses in novelty. We shall, therefore, without farther 
apology, introduce our readers to the first book and first line 
of Samor : 


‘ Land of my birth, Oh Britain! and my love, 
Whose air I breathe, whose earth I tread, whose tongue 
My song would speak, its strong and solemn tones 
Most proud, if I abase not. Beauteous Isle, 
And plenteous !’ 


According to our conception of poetic language and feeling, 
it is scarcely possible for a writer to violate either more grossly, 
or rather to be more completely destitute of both, than Mr. M. 
in this exordium. To say nothing of the feeble conclusion of 
the first line, in which the land of the poet’s bzrth is, we should 
hope, tautologously stated to be also the land of his love, it 
would surely be difficult to find another specimen, even in our 
. own times, of equal aukwardness with the following : 


‘ Whose air I breathe, whose earth I tread, whose tongue 
My song would speak.’ 
Is this poetry? Is it not 
‘6 Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen?” 


We take a passage of a different sort of excellence, from 
the speech of the royal Vortigern to his new Saxon friends: 


‘¢ For ye our baths float cool and clear, our air 
Is redolent with garland wreathes, and rich 
Within our royal citadel is crown’d 

For ye the banquet ; welcome once again, 

Mighty to save, and potent to defend !”’ 
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It-is not to the curious discovery of floating baths at this 
early period that we are adverting, but to the royal violation 
of grammar in the use of the nominative for the oblique’ 
case; a licence which, we conclude, the author of this heroic 
poem will not be ready to defend on the authority of “ Bucks’ 
have at ye all !” — or any similar familiarities. 

The description, or rather the brief digression, excited by 
the Tower of London, is thus intelligibly expressed : 


‘ the work 

Of the great Cesar. Danger he and dread 
Of Rome and Pompey ; yet ’gainst savage foes 
Vantage of trench and tower and massy wall 
Scorn’d not, so swift, so perilous, so fierce 
Cassivelan his painted charioteers 

Whirl’d to the frantic onset, standing forth 
Portent of freedom mid a world enslav'd.’ 


Why has the last line of this passage, with all its pom- 
posity, an effect so greatly superior to that of any of its 
brethren? Plainly because it flows uninterrupted by harsh 
cadences and discordant pauses, and is guiltless of that per- 
version of English, or znversion of Latin, which delights in 
placing the accusative case before the verb that governs it: 
as we see it again immediately, and indeed in every page 


following, loaded with additional involutions and contortions 
of grammar. 





‘ With faint effeminate flattery the soul 
Guiling of manhood.’ 


How would it be possible to make a full-grown foreigner, 
or a native child, understand that this is English? The great 
distinction of the natural and philosophical order of language 
must be wholly subverted, and the later tongues must ex- 
change their fundamental qualities with the antient, before such 
usages can be authorized in their excessive frequency. We 
cannot mean to lay an interdict on any dislocation of the Eng- 
lish order, in the loftier and more animated efforts of poetry ; 
nor can we be supposed to forbid the judicious use of this 
liberty, whatever be the mood of song: but we maintain that 
to make the whole contexture of poetic style of an antient 
instead of a modern character; to deviate so far from the 
first excellence of Dryden, and to adopt so servilely the 
worst fault of Milton, as to crowd the page with every mode of 
inversion ; that such a practice is to labour ingloriously in the 
corruption of our language. We are aware that some per: 
sons consider these points as of little consequence: but narrow 
and unobservant must be the mind, that is either incapable of 
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comprehending, or has failed to remark, the wonderful union 
that exists between a free and natural flow of expression, and 
a just and masculine energy of thought. Amid the mass of 
feeble nonsense which deluges our press, it is the barbarous 
style alone which each successive authorling imitates. Each 
has his own puny alteration of his prececessor’s ideas to bring 
forwards, as a wonderous novelty; and, indeed, so eternally 
new is Folly, that all her sons may here be considered to . 
stand alone: but, perceiving that universal toleration which 
attends every increasing licence in the use of our now truly 
Gothic language, the emptiest candidate for literary fame 
may be sure, in this respect at least, to escape the bolts of 
popular criticism. 

In all the laboured affectation that has so _lamentably 
misled Mr. Milman to adopt a style which, at the present 
period, cannot be made his own, we yet constantly descry a 
secret consciousness that, in order to close a passage with 
effect, he must close it like an Englishman. We have seen 
one instance of this above, and pet ar subjoin another : 


-—— ‘ when that scourg’d Icenian Queen 
Through the square legions drove her car; were heard 
Her brazen wheels to madden, the keen scythes 
Gride through their iron harvest ; then rush’d route, 
Wail’d havoc ; seem’d Bonduca fiercer urg’d 
The trampling steeds ; behind her silence sank 
Along the dreary path of her revenge.’ 


We know that it has been urged by the advocates of dis- 
¢ord, that the broken rhythm of our obsolete and our recent 
authors lends the powerful charm of contrast to their inter- 
spersed melodies: but, as we have often contended, variety is 
always to be produced by the hand of a master within the 
limits of harmony. Thus also may every various mode of 
diction, suited to every strain of poetry, be found within the 
lawful compass and character of the English language. Let 
us not borrow from the classics more than our real wants de- 
mand. Though willing, nay delighted, to adopt their preg- 
nant conciseness of phraseolog'y, as far as at ts compatible with 
the genius of our tongue, let us not be induced, by too close an 
jmitation, to imagine that we also can dispense with all bar- 
barous appendages; and, by the omission of the article, the 
substitution of singular for plural, and other innumerable 
freaks of modern Gothicism, reduce ourselves into a polished 
nation articulating a savage dialect. It is strange indeed that, 
at the very moment when we are most distant from the dig- 
nified objects, the well regulated imagination, and the moral 
design of the classical authors; when in our most popular 
examples 
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examples we seem to throw away all the benefit of our supe- 
rior Christian knowlege; we should yet, at that very time, 
presume to array our confessedly inferior tongue in the in- 
communicable attributes that adorned the languages of Greece 
and Rome. 

Having noticed some instances of pedantry, (for of all 
errors that deserve this name, the unnecessary dismemberment 
of sentences holds the first place,) we now turn to another 
mode of conceit that disfigures the better qualities of this im- 
perfect writer. The minute observation of particular features 
in female beauty we hold to be indicative of a dillettante taste 
in poetry. Although we might describe this taste as abound- 
ing in that sort of sentimental anatomy, which dwells long 
and tenderly on an eye, a lip, or a forehead, a nose, a chin, 
or an ear, yet we rather choose to characterize it in negative 
terms; and to say that it is mot the power of mind which led 
Pope to exclaim, 


‘Tis not an eye, or lip, we beauty call; 
But the joint force and full result of all :” 


that it is ot the beautiful feeling which bursts out in Basil, 
when he says, 


‘¢ Marked you her hand ?—~ I heeded not her hand :” 


but we cannot help being fully assured that it zs the taste, 
and it zs the feeling, which induced this author to write the 
following lines: 


‘ her hair 
Cluster’d, as from an orb of gold cast out 

A dazzling and o’erpowering radiance, save 

Here and there on her snowy neck repos’d 

In a sooth’d brilliance some thin wandering tress. 
The azure flashing of her eye was fring’d 

With virgin meekness, and her tread, that seem’d 
Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it 

As the light dew-shower on a tuft of flowers.’ 





Here, too, in the concluding line, we again meet the obvious 
artifice which we have before remarked. The passage ends 
naturally, and makes the preceding pedantry look like a 
studied rudeness of manner, adopted on purpose to enhance 
the graceful ease of the departing bow. 

We shall next advert, with sincere pleasure, to a specimen 
in which we find little to blame and much to approve ; — and 
x is the more gratifying because in these lines Samor, the 
hero, is first introduced to the scene of his future action. 
The ignoble nobles of Britain have just been drinking to the 
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consummation of their own disgrace in the presence of Vor- 
tigern and Rowena: 


‘ As mid the fabled Libyan bridal stood 
Perseus, in stern tranquillity of wrath, 
Half stood, half floated on his ancle plumes 
Out-swelling, while the bright face on his shield 
Look’d into stone the raging fray ; so rose, 
But with no magic arms, wearing alone 
Th’ appalling and control of his firm look, 
The solemn indignation of his brow, 
The Briton Samor ; at his rising, awe 
Went abroad, and the riotous hall was mute; 
But like unruffled summer waters flow’d 
His speech, and courtly reverence smooth’d its tone. 
‘ «6 Sovereign of Britain’s sovereigns! of our crowns 
The highest! in our realm of many thrones 
Enthron’d the loftiest! mighty as thou art, 
Thou dost outstep thy amplitude of sway; 
Thine is our isle to govern, not to give; 
A free and sacred property hast thou 
In our allegiance ; for a master’s right 
Over our lives, our princedoms, and our souls, 
King Vortigern, as well mayst thou presume 
To a dominion o’er our winds, to set 
Thy stamp and impress on our light from heaven. 
This Britain cannot rest beneath the shade 
Of Saxon empire, this our Christian soil 
The harvest of obedience will not bear 
To Heathen sway; and hear me, Vortigern, 
The golden image that thou settest up, 
Like the pride-drunken Babylonian king, 
Though dulcimer and psaltery soothe us down 
To the soft humour of submission tame, 
We will not worship.” — From the hall he past, (pass’d,) 
Thus saying. Him the island’s brave and proud 
Follow’d, the high and fame-enamour’d souls, 
Never to Britain wanting, though in hours 
Loosest of revels soft, and wanton ease.’ 


















































It is evident that several of the objections, which we have 
urged against the author’s style, are applicable to this pas- 
sage: but it would be blindness indeed not to see the light, 
‘ and it would be polar ice not to be penetrated by the warmth, 
of such an appeal.— Why are we so soon again recalled 


to censure ? 


¢ To check the Caledonian, through your isle 
Marching by wild light of your burning towns.’ 
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It was the Caledonian indeed, it was Walter Scott himself, 
who introduced this ‘ marching by wild kght,’ this following 
after 
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after an ignis fatuus, which has bewildered all the men of 
moderate minds among us, and has taught the beacons of 
genius to glitter with a destructive fire. 

We cannot admire the taste of Samor’s second address,to 
King Vortigern. It savours of bombast. The subjoined 
simile, at least, appears to us to be no very happy mixture of 
the strong paroxysms of Nat. Lee with the bustling feeble- 
ness of Mason: 


‘ « Monarch! the eaglet, were it smoothly nurst 
In the dove’s downy nest, at its first flight 
Would shrink down dazzled from the morning sun ; 
But with strong plumes refresh’d, anon ’twould claim 
Its old aspiring birthright, and unblench’d 
Bathe in the bickering of the noontide car.” 


, 


wiy 

We have now clearly ascertained that to give specific rea- 
sons for one quarter of the numerous objections which we 
have made against this volume, or to redeem a small por- 
tion of the registered pledges of censure which absolutely 
clog our copy of Samor, would be a vain attempt, within the 
boundary of our whole Number for the present month. 
Having therefore sufficiently guarded ourselves against the 
imputation of indiscriminate reproof; and having afforded an 
ample clue to our readers, to discover what we apprehend to 
be the objectionable qualities of this author, in their several 
classes; we shall now append to our more general criticisms 
@ particular enumeration of those passages which have struck 
us as the most faulty, among many offending brethren. For 
the aid of memory, we shall just prefix the general grounds 
of our reprobation, and shall leave our readers to assign to 
each quotation that note of censure which it seems to them 
todeserve. If, in the varied application of this scourge, some 
critics among our readers should mis-direct the lash, — should 
object to that passage as pedantic which we only intended to 
notice as un-grammatical, — or should find improper arrange- 
ment in the sentence, where we merely discovered discord in 
the verse, — such accidents are unavoidable; and we are far 
from advancing that the faults which we have noticed in any 
part are ail. that it contains, or that a severer judgment 
might not refuse to be charmed with those aérial strains of 
Samor, which float so near to heaven as to make us at least 
forget the earth whence they sprang. — Of these we shall 
fully speak, on parting from Mr. Milman: but at present we 
must discharge the unwelcome duty of specifying some of 
his numerous defects. 


A far- 
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A farther Collection of unintelligible, pedantic, conceited, un- 
grammatical, inharmonious, bombastic, and otherwise improper 
Passages, in Samor. 

A monarch inspiriting his people: 


‘ The bulwark of a haughty spirit pour’d 
From the thron’d Sovereign through her sons, were pride, 
Were honour, might arrest Heaven’s plumed hosts 
And in their sphere-born music win renown.’ 


Gales floating about Rowena: 


‘ Displaying what is exquisite display’d, 
And thinly scattering the light veil where’er 
Its shadowing may enhance the grace, and swell 
With sweet officiousness the clustering hair 
Where fairest tufts its richness, and let fall 
Where drooping most becomes.’ 


End of the first book: 


‘ Alone she came, alone she went not on.’ 
: ‘“¢ Jack and Gill went up the hill,” &c. &c. 
Description of the life of a hermit: 





‘ His life was like a sleep, with heavenly sights, 
And harmonies, as of angelic sounds 
Visited ever, nor his barren heart 
Touch’d not the light affections, trembled not 
His spirit with love’s fervent swell, but all 
Most wont to bear man’s soul to earth, round him 
As the thin morning clouds around the lark, 
Gather’d to float him upward to the heavens.’ 


Our readers, no doubt, will here discover a peculiarly auk- 
ward and displeasing inversion; while the opening and the 
conclusion have a poetical cast, and a tenderness of feel- 
ing, which are truly refreshing. Yet who but a practised 
offender, in his own twisted and cross-grained species of 


writing, could have penned the following sentence? 


—— * of God 
The noblest service is to serve mankind.’ 


Deo optimé inservimus, cum benefacimus humana generi : — so 
Thomas a Kempis might have written: but who besides Mr. 
Milman would have thus done him into English verse? — 


¢ The motion and the murmur of the deep, 
The rushing of the silent, solemn sky, 
Each in its deep abyss and pure expanse, 


Seeming its secret mysteries of might, F 
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Its ruling soul of everlasting change, 
To veil from mortal knowledge, ever pour, 
O’er savage ev’n and rude, tumultuous awe, 

' , And exultation of a pleasing dread. 
From dizzy notions of infinity, 
Vague sense of ever-during sights and sounds, 
Inactive though the body, the free spirit, 
Vagrant along the illimitable void, 
Perils uncouth and rich uncertainties 
Ranges in restless round, plucks treasures rare, 
That gem the caverns of the hoary deep, 
Or bathes with sea-maids in their crystal bowers, 
Or with gay creatures and fantastical 
Peoples some dreamy land.’ 


Besides the qualities which we leave to the discernment of 
our readers in this sublime specimen, we cannot observe 
that additional charm of mystification which it agguires from 
its Wordsworthian propensity to convert an old something of 
thought into a new nothing of expression. For our own part, 
we must recommend the above lines to any clever actor of 
the part of Grainger in “ Who’s the Dupe ?”, as an excellent 
variety for the rhapsody of English scholarship with which 
he delights Old D’Oyly, and wins the hand of his fair 
daughter. A 9 

At p.57. is a passage in which we have to notice, among 
their other faults, the Walter Scotticism of the following 
lines : 






‘ Nor wants soft interchange of vale, where smiles 
White mimicry of foliage and thin flower. 
Feathery and fanlike spreads the leafy ice, 
With dropping cup, and roving tendril boose, 
As thou h the glassy dews o’et flower and herb 
Their silken moisture had congeal’d, and yet 
Within that slender veil their knots profuse 
Blossom’d and blush’d with tender life, the couch 
Less various where the fabled Zephyr fans . 
With his mild wings his Flora’s bloomy locks.’ 


We add a Geographical Appeal: 


‘ How desolate are now thy unplough’d waves, 
Dark Baltic! wandering Elbe, thy icy breast 
How silent of thy hunters. Sleep thou calm 
Amid thy wanton vineyards, Gaul! no more 
The blue-eyed Plunderers, bridging thy broad Rhine, 
Waste thy inebriate harvest’s clustering pride. 
Sing songs of joy, soft Italy” 


Reflections on Man and Navigation : 


—— ‘ Oh, that frail Man, 
Loose-woven frame of dissoluble stuff, 


Uncharter’d 
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Uncharter’d from the boisterous license rude : 
Of pitiless winds and fierce unfetter’d waves, 
To that unshackled libertine, wild Chance, 
Amenable, unguaranteed from burst 

And inroad of invading surge, that he, 

With such thin barrier between life and death, 
Should sit and skim along the ocean waste, 
Careless as maiden in a flowery field ; 

Valour or phrenzy is it! They their toil 

Ply nimbly, and with gallant oar chastise 

The insurgent billows, their despotic sail 
Lords o’er the wild democracy of air.’ 


Here, as constantly, the only unobjectionable line is the 
Jast: —a line, too, that in all these instances we view with 
peculiar tenderness. : 


Meditation near a mill-stream: 


‘ A sound is in the silent night abroad, 
A sound of broken waters.’ P. 79. 


How beautifully quaint is this!— but the true German 
horrific soon succeeds to it; and a lover, finding a dead body 
in the water, sits anxiously waiting for a moon-beam to see 
whether it be not that of his mistress ! —Our readers must be 
delighted with the nature of the ensuing address: it excels 
any thing of the sort, even in Romeo and Juliet: 


‘ Dawn forth 
Thou tortoise-footed sluggard Morn! one beam, 
Thou pitiless cold Moon! P. 83. 


The same subject continued : 


¢ Lilian; ne’er thought I, I should live to loathe 
Thy gentle presence. — Most ungrateful girl, 
And I for thee forsook my warrior trust, 
Was truant to my country’s cause for thee.’ 


If this be a possible mode for a lover under such horrible 
circumstances to vent his grief, we hope never to encounter 


the like again. 
The apostrophe to Lord Nelson, long before he was born, 


appears to us to be very ab-original : 


‘ Oh Nelson! if the unborn soul distinct 
Amid the loose infinity of space, 
Be visited by apparitions dim 
Of this earth’s fleeting present, and inhale 
Faint foretaste of its mortal passions, thou, 
When, with usurping prow, that foreign fleet 
Daunted thy Britain, thou didst surely yearn 
To unordain’d maturity to force 
Thy unripe being; to foreseize from Fate 
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Thy slow existence. Oh, the days must dawn, 
When Saxon and when Briton melted off 

All feud, all hate, all discord, of their strength 
And valour blent th’ abstract and essence rich, 
One sword, one name, one glory, and one God, 
From their bright armoury of captains, thee 
Their chosen thunderbolt shall usher forth, 
From the leagued nations’ frantic grasp to wrest 
Britain’s allotted sceptre of the sea.’ — 


‘ Not now the rapture and the restlessness, 
The riding and the racing, burst and shock, 
And sudden triumph, or as sudden death ; 

Now long, long wasting of the limbs and life, 
The circumspect cold strife, drear march, damp watch, 
Forepining day, and vigilant sleepless night, 
Eternal and interminable war, 

Before them spreads its comfortless wide tract, 
Gone all soft joys, all courtly luxuries gone ; 
The languor of the bath, the harp, the song 

By twilight in the lady’s sleepless porch, 

The loitering in the sunny colonnade, 

The circus, and the.theatre, the feast 

Usurping the mild midnight’s solemn hours ; 
From holier hearts, the chapel and the prayer, 
The matins, and melodious vesper hymn, 

The bridal with its gay and jocund route, 

The baptism with its revel, gone — all gone. 
The burial on cold battle field, unhymn’d, 
Unmourn’d, untomb’d ; nor taper, tear, nor rite: 
Gentle commercing between God and man 
Broke off, save hasty prayer ere battle morn, 
Cold orison upon the midnight watch.’ 


This is one of those numerous passages in Samor which 
sound to our ears more like a catalogue of things at a sale, 
*‘ going, going, gone!” or an inventory of matters fo de in- 
troduced into poetry, — more like materials, in a word, to be 
worked up on some future occasion, —than as a completely 
finished description. 


‘ Speaks frank and bold that grey Plenipotent.’ P. 93. 


‘ maniacs kindled up 
With horrible intelligence the pits 
Of their deep hollow eyes.’ P. 103. 








‘ th’ holy wine 


(Ineffable !) flowed on the pavement stone.’ P. 105. 


End of the fourth book.— Yet the part, in which these 
ominous lines occur, is among those that we had marked 
for praise. 


¢ Noon ; 
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‘ Noon; from his high empyreal throne the Sun 
Floods with broad light the living plain ; more rich 
Ne’er blaz’d his summer couch, when sea and sky, 
In royal pomp of cloudy purple and gold, 

Curtain his western chambers, breathing men 
Gorgeous and numberless as those bright waves 
Flash, in their motion, the quick light.’ (P. 109.) 


This novel conciseness in announcing the time of day will 
probably open the door for still farther improvements by 
future poets. 
¢ Still that wonderous voice, 

Like vulture in the grisly wake of war, 

Hovers, and flings on air his descant strange, 

‘“* Vengeance and Vigilance !’’ — in van, in rear, 

Around, above, beneath, the clouds of Heaven 

Enshroud it in their misty folds; earth speaks 
* From all her caves, ‘“‘ Vengeance and Vigilance!”’ (P. 132., 


Through the whole poem, but particularly in that portion of 
it in which the hero launches out into all the furies of Christian 
revenge, we perceive a strong resemblance, both in the main 
design of the composition and in the leading feature of the 
principal character, to ‘Roderick the Last of the Goths.” 
Patriotic as both these heroes confessedly are, we would have 
had them occasionally remember that they are Christian 
Patriots, and, at some odd times, feel disposed to lament the 
bitter necessity of cutting throats which was imposed on 
them. We are aware, however, that, in this martial age, 
such a sentiment will by many be misunderstood ; and, per- 
haps, by the majority not be understood at all: but to the 
reflecting few we address it; and, most certainly, it contains 
ample matter for reflection on the state-of Christian feeling 
in this country at the present moment. 

We must now, at one blow, cut off above sixty references 
to as many pages in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, roth, rith, and 
12th books; in each of which pages we had marked several 
uripardonable extravagances, or failures of expression. Our 
limits will. allow nothing farther, except an endeavour to 
direct our readers to some of the best examples of poetry which, 
in our judgment, are to be found in the volume; and, with 
a few intermingled remarks, we shall thus conclude our 
critique: dimly and faintly anticipating that, although we 
should wholly fail to awaken this author to the proper use 
of his high talents, we may perhaps deter some future genius 
from daring to take such unwarrantable liberties with the 
structure of his mother-tongue, or so wantonly to roughen 
the melodies of his native versification. 
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We have quoted the delzit of the hero, in the first book; 
and we now beg to refer with much approbation to the 
opening of the second book, the council of the British warriors. 
The apparition and ironical congratulations of the Prophet 
Merlin, on the wedding of Vortigern and Rowena, might in- 
deed be given as an instance of that laboured and mechan- 
ical sort of modern-antique manner, which we have so 
decidedly reprobated in: the present publication: but, al- 
though the whole is debased by the unfortunate affectation 
of a quaint and obsolete turn of expression, no reader can 
be so dull as not to perceive a vivid energy of conception in 
the subjoined verses : 





‘ Came it from earth or air, yon savage shape, 
His garb, if garb it be, of shaggy hair 
Close folding o’er his dusky limbs, his locks 
And waving matted beard like cypress boughs 
On bleak heath swaying to the midnight storm ? 
Came he from yon deep wood ? On the light spray 
No leaf is stirring. On the winged winds 
Rode he? No breeze awakes the noontide air. 
Mid that arm’d throng, dismaying, undismay’d, 
With a strange eye dilated, as unus’d 
To common sights of earth, and voice that seem’d 
Rarely to hold discourse with human ears, 
| “« Joy,” and again, and thrice he uttered “ Joy.” 
| Cower’d Horsa on his palsied steed ; aghast, : 
| As toiling to despise the thing he fear’d, ' 
Sate Hengist. ‘‘ Joy to bridegroom and to bride ! 
Why should not man rejoice, and earth be glad ? 
Beyond the sphere of man, the round of earth, 
There’s loud rejoicing, ‘tis not in the heavens! 
And many ministrant angels shake their wings 
{ In gladness, wings that are not plum’d with light. 
The dead are jocund, not the dead in bliss. 
Your couch is blest — by all whose blessings blast, 
All things unlovely gratulate your love. 
I see the nuptial pomp, the nuptial song 
I hear, and full the pomp, for Hate, and Fear, 
And excellent Dishonour,. and bright Shame, 
And rose-cheek’d Grief, and jovial Discontent, 
| And that majestic herald, Infamy, 
And that high noble, Servitude, are there, 
A blithsome troop, a gay and festive crew. 
And the land’s curses are the bridal hymn ; 
Sweetly and shrilly doth th’ accordant Isle 
Imprecate the glad Hymenean song. 
So joy again, | say, to Britain’s king, 
That taketh to his bosom Britain's fate, 
Her beautiful destruction to his bed. 
And joy to Britain’s queen, who bears her lord 
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So bright a dowry and profuse, long years 
Of war and havoc, and fair streams of blood, 
And plenteous ruin, loss of crown and fame, 
And full perdition of the immortal soul ; 

- So thrice again I utter ‘ Joy,’ ‘ joy,’ ‘ joy!” ’ 

The “ Tint, tint, tint,” of the * Lay of the last Min- 
strel,”— the ‘* Rode ve on the eddying smoke ?” of Glenfinlas, 
—and the “ Joy to young seen, of Kehama, — have all 
contributed to this wild but poetic effort. 

Page 56. Here is a fine description of the snow-clad 
mountains: but we must omit it, and also the softer picture 
of the youthful Lilian, in page 70, 71. 

The portents and prodigies, which occurred previously to 
the fatal feast on Ambri plain (Salisbury plain),are described 
with Virgilian majesty ; and the warlike array’ of the Saxons 
is painted in lines which exhibit one of the author’s best 
efforts to imitate Milton : 


* Lordly they pass’d and lofty ; other land 
Save Britain, of such mighty despots proud, 
Had made a boast of slavery; giant men 
In soul as body. Not the Goth more dread, 
Tall Alaric, who through imperial Rome 
March’d conqueror, nor that later Orient chief, 
Turban’d Mohammed, who o’er fall’n Byzance 
His moony ensign planted: they, unarm’d, 
Yet terrible, went haughty on, of power 
A world to vanquish, not one narrow isle.’ . 


The British women, expecting their husbands from the 
festal plain, are touchingly represented ; and Samor alone at 
Stonehenge, after the massacre, is a sublime picture. His 
visit to the home of Evelene, whose lover has fallen at the 
feast, reminds us of the visit to the cottage of Hoel’s widow, 
in Madoc. — We have already noticed the double return to 
his ruined home: but his first appearance there is ver 
beautiful, with the exception of the trick of the child, so 
well adapted to a tragic pantomime of the day. 

The extraordinary meeting of Samor and Rowena, in 
‘the second book, and their still more extraordinary visit to 
Caermerddhyn (Caermarthen), the seat of the unhappy Vor- 
tigern, doubtless presents some fine passages; particularly 
the more than Talbot-daring (see Shakspeare’s Henry the 
Sixth) of Samor, when he has reason to expect treachery 
from Rowena. 

Mr. M.’s description of the interview between Merlin and the 
hero, in the eighth book, although clouded with mystification, 
is yet striking; and the surrounding scenery of the glorious 
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mountains of North Wales well suits the rencontre. ‘The 
vision of the Fates of Britain is somewhat prolix, but full of 
poetical thoughts : — as the author has it, 


‘ Heroic vauntings, sumptuous tmagings.’ 


The scene at Caer Ebranc (York), where Caswallon ruled, 
and received the ‘ turgid laudings’ of his subjects, is boldly 
delineated. Samor here rises above even his usual heroism ; 
and the deserted wretchedness of Vortimer, in the same 
book, (the ninth,) forms a touching contrast to this more than 
mortal energy. ‘Till we come to the conceit about a grave 
for a fairy, (p. 265.) and allowing for the repulsive imitation 
of the older manner, which is always deemed necessary, the 
whole of this scene is very beautiful. In this book occurs 
the repetition-visit so repeatedly censured. 

In the tenth book, Samor performs a most supernatural 
feat in rescuing the young bride of Pendragon (the British 
Prince) from .his deadly enemy, Gorlois. Here he appears 
on St. Michael’s mount, as before in Yorkshire, and in Wales. 
His ubiquity is prodigious. . Kehama’s eight divisions were 
not more simultaneously locomotive; nor those of lawyer 
Dowling, in Tom Jones.' The lighting of the beacons, 
throughout the island, is certainly very grand, and perhaps 
forms one of the most truly poetical parts of the work. — 
In the eleventh book, we have a noble battle; the picture is 
quite Homeric; and the contest of Samor with Caswallon is 
highly spirited indeed. We are reminded also of Mezentius, 
infuriate after the death of his son. The final duel of 
Argantyr and the ‘ Avenger’ shews the various powers of 
the author, and proves that he is not exhausted, even after 
much fighting. 

Book XII. opens with a strong apostrophe to Freedom, - 
which we are sorry that we cannot quote, for the sake of the 
subject; and, indeed, (mutatis mutandis) for the management 
of it. The panegyric on the House of Commons, which 
follows, would perhaps not be quite appropriate at present ; 
when we are in fearful expectation of what may be the re- 
vived character of that honourable assembly, and are yet 
uncertain whether we shall meet our old acquaintance with a 
new face, or not! The trial of the captives in Westminster 
Hall, the acquittal of Argantyr, and the condemnation of 
Hengist, are all very good. ‘The court is silent when the 
judge (Samor) appeals to the public voice for the sentence ot 
Argantyr: but, when Hengist is summoned to answer for 
his crimes, 
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-—— ‘ the first witness was a mighty. ery, 
As ’twere the voice of the whole isle, as hills 
And plains and waters their abhorrence spake ; 
Hoarse harmony of imprecation seem’d 
To break the ashy sleep of ruin’d towns, 

And th’ untomb’d slumbers of far battle vales. 
As if the crowd about the judgment court 

Did only with articulate voice repeat 

What indistinct came down on every wind. 
Then all the near, the distant, sank away, 

Only a Jow and melancholy tone, 

Like a far music down a summer stream 
Remain’d ; upon the lull’d, nor panting air 

Fell that smooth snow of sound, till nearer now 
It swell’d, as clearer water-falls are heard 
When midnight grows more still. A funeral hymn, 
It pour’d the rapture of its sadness out, 

Even like a sparkling soporific wine. 

But now and then broke from its low long fall, 
Something of martial and majestic swell, 

That spake its mourning o’er no vulgar dead.’ 


Here we shall end our long review of Samor: leaving the 
glimpses of the story which we have given to excite their own 
interest ; and the powerful display of poetic genius, to which 
we have called attention, to atone for the various errors that 
stern duty has also“commanded us to denounce. - 





Art. II. Tales of my Landlord, Second Series, collected and 
arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish 
Clerk of Gandercleugh. 12mo. 4 Vols. 1]. 12s. Boards. 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co. 1818. 


2 Ress productions of this author have rendered society better 


acquainted with htm in his literary than in his personal 
capacity ; and, as the present volumes comprise no more than 
a single tale, they form the longest work which he has yet 
offered to our notice. This increase in the length, however, 
is so far from being attended by a proportional augmentation 
in the merit of his story, that we cannot attribute the absence 
of interest, with which we crawl on to its conclusion, to any 
other cause than the prolixity of the narrative itself; and 
which, in the last two of these volumes, becomes so tedious 
as to detract much not only from the sympathy that we 
ought to feel, but also from the probability and vraz-semblance 
which ought to exist, in the circumstances that are detailed. 
The same censure applies in a trifling degree to the two com- 
mencing volumes: but ¢here it is more than compensated by 
the admirable connection of the ipcidents, the natural deli- 
neation 
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neation of the characters, and the deep yet simple pathos of 
the narrative. We should be glad to add that the two latter 
volumes were rescued from condemnation by the possession 
of similar merits, but this unfortunately we cannot say; for 
on the contrary we regard them as unworthy of the high 
reputation which their author has acquired, and destitute of 
any virtue that is necessary to ensure admiration and success. 
Though they sometimes discover a glimpse of that vigorous 
genius and fervid imagination which liave elsewhere afforded 
such genuine satisfaction, it appears like a ray of liglit in the 
midst of darkness; it no sooner glances across the horizon 
than it is lost in its obscurity, and only renders the surround- 
ing gloom more distinct and visible. Melancholy as this 
statement is, we must, nevertheless, observe that the com- 
mencement of the * Heart of Mid-Lothian’ (for such is the 
name of the tale) is almost as excellent as its conclusion is 
«* lame and impotent ;” and we do not think that this story 
could be better typified than by comparing it to one of those 
‘‘ monstrous and prodigious things,” which Horace has 
described as decked with all the attributes of feminine pro- 
portion above, but as ending below in an obscene and 


disgusting fish: 





* ubi turpiter atrum 
Desinit in piscem, mulier formosa superne.” 

Before we enter into a farther examination of this work, 
we shall take the opportunity of making a few remarks on the 
literary merits of its author; and, in order to exhibit them in 
clear and striking colours, we shall investigate those pecu- 
liarities of subject, style, and character, by which he is 
exalted so far above the range of ordinary novelists. These 
latter writers, with a few honourable exceptions, devote them- 
selves to the representation of a passion, which from its 
frequent recurrence is more easily developed, and froin its 
universal nature is more generally attractive, than any other 
to which man is liable, — we mean the passion of love ;frem 
it they make the whole of their incidents to proceed, and on 
it the whole interest of their narratives to depend; and they 
depict every personage, who is a stranger to its influence, us 
equally a stranger to the action and business of their story, 
and a reluctant accessary to its final developement. The 
present author has obtained his reputation by applying the 
exuberance of his genius to very different objects: on first 
entering the literary arena, he found all the ordinary subjects 
of fiction either monopolized or exhausted: but, instead of 
suffering the powers of his mind to be depressed to despond- 
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ency by the difficulties which thus seemed to oppose his 
progress, he considered them as incentives to greater ex- 
ertions, determined to persevere in seeking for fresh materials, 
and was successful in his search. He dug down into the 
mine of human nature, and discovered in it a new and inex- 
haustible vein, of instruction and amusement; he traced the 
passions to their fountain-head; and then, instead of con- 
tinuing to confine them in one channel, he demolished the 
dams which stopped their current, and employed the various 
streams, into.which it immediately branched, to enrich and 
fertilize the course of his own narrations. Love, which his 
predecessors deemed the only subject worthy of their con- 
sideration, and which was almost beginning to lose the power 
to please from the want of grandeur and novelty in its portraits, 
was not indeed entirely banished from his productions: but it 
was so far removed for the introduction of stronger and nobler 
emotions, as to form nothing more than an episode to divert 
the attention, or an interlude to relax the mind, after it had 
been strung up to the highest pitch of intensity by witnessing 
the effects of the more grave and agitating feelings. In no 
instance has he rendered his incidents subservient to its de- 
velopement, though in several he has rendered its develope- 
ment subservient to his incidents. 

The correctness of this observation will become more 
evident, if we permit our memories to retrace the leading 
events in the different novels which we owe to this writer ; 
because it will then be clear that, though in conformity with 
established usage all of them are brought to a consummation 
by marriage, the circumstances in each, on which the ima- 
gination dwells and the recollection lingers with delight, are 
not those which describe any attachment existing between the 
parties, but those which possess a far more thrilling interest 
than any that such a description could command. In 
Waverley, for instance, the affection, which Rosa Brad- 
wardine unconsciously entertains for him, excites no sympathy, 
and consequently produces no lasting impression; whereas 
the falling fortunes of the Pretender, the blasted hopes of 
Mac Ivor, the heroic firmness and saint-like resignation of his 
lovely sister, and the more than feudal fidelity of his friends 
and clansmen, still infuse a melancholy pleasure into our 
souls, and can never be obliterated from our memories while 
truth and nature retain the power to charm, and the deline- 
ation of grief and rage has the power to agitate. In Guy 
Mannering, the love-adventures of those two sentimental 
innocents, Julia and Bertram, impart no ideas to the mind 
which it can recall with pleasure after they have once entered 
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it, or on which it can rest with rapture after they have been 
once recalled: on the contrary, they pass as rapidly before it, 
and leave as little trace of their passage on it, as the printless 
fabric of a vision; and the work must have fallen still-born 
from the press, had it not contained something of more 
sterling merit in the unwearied attention of Dominie Samp- 
son to his impoverished mistress, —in the rustic hospitality 
and grateful enthusiasm of Dandie Dinmont to the preserver 
of his lifey—in the intrepidity and indifferefice to crime 
which are evinced by Dirk Hatteraick, — and more than all, 
in the wild and savage grandeur of Meg Merrilies, ‘in whose 
madness there is method,” and in whose method there is as 
undoubtedly madness. A similar observation belongs to the 
Antiquary, in whose incidents love engrosses so small a share 
as to be scarcely perceptible. In Rob Roy, the affection of 
Diana Vernon to Francis Osbaldiston occupies a very promi- 
nent situation; yet even there all.the interest excited by it 
(which is far from being inconsiderable) shrinks into nothing, 
when compared with that which we feel in the hair-breadth 
escapes and romantic adventures of the chief Mac Gregor. 
In Old Mortality, which perhaps is superior to all the other 
compositions of the author, the sympathy and curiosity of 
the reader are’so highly raised and so equally distributed 
throughout the work, that we know not whether any of the 
incidents can be said to be entirely unproductive of them. 
Without a doubt the attachment, which Edith Bellenden retains 
for Morton during all his fortunes, and even when hope seems 
desperate, gives its greatest charm to that inimitable pro- 
duction of fancy: but still, though such is the case, it is 
carefully placed in the back-ground of the picture, and at- 
tracts our notice and admiration more by the freshness and 
simplicity than by the warmth and brilliancy of the colours in 
which it is depicted. Unlike the common herd of writers, 
indeed, who would have indulged in long and tiresome 
effusions of mawkish sentimentality in order to convey to us 
an idea of the powerful passion which was kindled in the 
heart and revelling in the veins of that young and beautiful 
creature, the author has conveyed it to our senses by the 
mention of a word, the description of a look, and the deli- 
neation of a gesture; and he has been more successful in 
producing a conviction of her never fading love by the ex- 
ertion of these simple means, than he possibly could have 
been by making her swear thousands of oaths of eternal con- 
‘stancy, or by practising any similar mummeries or absurdities 
of the German schools. In the present work, the anxiet 

and solicitude, which we feel for the fate of its principal 
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characters, originate in sources very different from any of 
those which we have hitherto noticed. We see éven from 
the first monient how all the love-story will conclude; and, 
as our interest dies at the same instant that our uncertainty 
ceases, we never care a straw about it. ‘The entertainment, 
whieh these volumes afford, is derived from the strong 
emotions of pity and terror, with which we follow the recital 
of the Porteous-riots, and the misfortunes and trial of the fair 
Euphemia, or Effie. With that recital, our pleasure ceases ; 
and it ceases only because the author chuses to play with the 
spindle of Omphale after he has been wielding the club of 
Hercules, and to wind a tedious journey round the foot of 
the mountain when he should have exerted his strength to 
carry his reader by a short passage over all its clefis, pre- 
cipices, and acclivities. | 

The peculiarity, which we have just been pointing out, is 
one of those striking features that distinguish this author, 
as we said before, from the common mass of the writers of 
fiction ; and from this peculiarity in the subject to which he 
directs his own and our attention, one of his principal ex- 
cellences in our opinion is derived. While he carefully 
guards himself against touching, except incidentally, on the 
passion of love, and the refined sensibilities which are so in- 
timately connected with it, he places himself under the ne- 
cessity of recurring to those fierce and grand and terrible 
emotions of the soul, which he alone can depict as ably as he 
can ably controul and govern them. 

Another peculiarity also appears in his manner of treating 
his subject, which is worthy of our observation. ‘The remark, 
which Madame de Stael makes on epic poetry, that there is 
something in it too certain and something too unexpected, 
(quelque chose d’inattendu,) is equally just when applied to the 
generality of modern novels. The too great certainty occurs 
when the reader sees not only the “ cork-jacket which is to 
carry the hero safe over all the billows of affliction,” but also 
the occasions and the manner of its being used to ensure his 
preservation; and this entirely destroys all the pleasure, 
which would otherwise proceed from our fears regarding 
the destiny of its wearer, The something too wneapected is 
when, by an effect diametrically opposite to the too great 
certainty of the future, we are deprived of the pleasure of 
foreseeing the course of events at all; and it occurs whenever 
witchcraft and demonology are employed to unravel the 
mysteries and obviate the difficulties of romance. : Under 
such circumstances, nothing takes place according to the ordi- 
nary transaction of human affairs, but all depends on super- 
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natural agency; which can as easily render abortive all the 
measures of skill and the precautions of prudence, as it can 
give victory and fame to those plans which, according to all 
moderate calculation, could experience only defeat and 
ignominy from their inherent absurdity. Of both these 
faults, the unknown writer now before us has steered won- 
derfully clear. We are not admitted to view the denoue- 
ment of his stories immediately on commencing them, nor 
to discern the manner in which every difficulty is to be over- 
come at the same time that we first observe its appearance, 
but are carried on to the conclusion through a series of ad- 
ventures and a chain of incidents, which rise so naturally out 
of each other that we have no wish to look beyond that 
which is immediately before us; and which are so well 
rivetted together, that our attention never flags and our 
curiosity is never wearied during the perusal of them. We attri- 
bute this excellence generally to all his novels, without deem- 
ing it necessary to enter into any minute or particular proofs 
of it; and at the same time we remark that he never either 
creates mystery for mere mystery’s sake, or involves his 
heroes in any difficulties from which he cannot extricate 
them by human skill and human exertions. Thus, while 
he avoids the too great certainty by the admirable arrange- 
ment of his story, he also escapes the other fault of excessive 
unexpectedness by the just conception of what is suitable to his 
characters ; and the union of these two qualifications, which, 
even separately, are sufficient to prevent any writer from 
transgressing the probabilities that ought always to exist in 
fictitious adventures, not only preserves inviolate the magic 
influence on which their illusion depends, but increases it to 
an extraordinary extent. 

This is high encomium, because the excellence which 
elicits it is rare: yet it yields in dignity to another topic of 
praise, to which we shall immediately challenge attention. — 
It is without doubt an arduous task to give a correct delinea- 
tion of men and manners, as they zow exist: but it is much 
more arduous to draw a true portrait of society as it was, and 
as it has just ceased to be, — to arrest the shades of habits, 
prejudices, and opinions, which are fast evanescing from 
public view, — and to give substance and solidity to that which 
is in itself so volatile, as almost to defy the grasp of thought. 
The difficulty in the former case is diminished by the author 
having the object, of which he is to form a copy, perpetually 
before his eye on all occasions, and by having to write on 
subjects which have an interest of their own, independent of 
any that is created by skill or management; while, in the 
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latter case, the difficulty is increased, because the whole of the 
interest is to be generated by himself, and because he is 
writing on customs and subjects which have ceased to be 
entertaining. Besides, should he in any instance doubt the 
correctness of his resemblance, he cannot trust to experience, 
but must reason from analogy: he cannot refer to the great 
living book of human nature, but must have recourse to 
books of ethics, or books of history ; he can only judge of what 
no longer exists by the most delusive of all tests, that which 
exists at the present moment. We have not heard of an 
author who has been so successful in this Herculean labour, 
as the writer whose merits we are now discussing. He con- 
vinces us by the representation of scenes and characters 
which have long been withdrawn from the gaze of the world, 
that he is not less acquainted with the passions and prejudices 
of mankind as they now subsist, than he is with them as 
they subsisted a century ago. He exhibits himself as the in- 
timate acquaintance at one and the same time of the dead and 
the living; and the characters, whom he calls from the grave 
to figure in his pages, start forth into new life, perfect in all 
the mien, form, and lineaments of human beings, and warm 
with all the blood and freshness of animated existence. He 
thus stamps the impress of originality and of genius on his 
productions, and raises himself from the general mass of 
novelists to sit on the same bench with the annalists of his 
country. 

In this enumeration of his merits, we cannot forget the 
strong nationality of all his publications, which forms the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his style and characters. All his novels 
‘are Scotch, even to the back-bone; and the vices and virtues 
of his countrymen are coloured in them with such warmth of 
feeling and such glow of imagination, as could arise only 
from an entire conviction of their existence, acquired by a 
long abode in their habitations and by a frequent and varied 
intercourse with every class of society among them. His 
portrait of the higher orders is the production of a master’s 
hand, and displays a very correct resemblance of their 
_ general customs, habits, and opinions; yet it is inferior to 

the picture which he has sketched of the honest and humble 
and industrious peasantry of his native land: a picture which, 
though invariably favourable to their moral and civil excel- 
lence, bears about it no marks of exaggeration, and evinces 
no blindness to their faults and imperfections. It is to this 
charm of nationality, and to the more than dramatic repre- 
sentations of the thoughts, words, manners, and actions of 
his countrymen, which always attend his exemplification of it, 
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that the success which his narratives have obtained is princi- 
pally owing ; though we must allow that another cause of it 
is also to be found in his exquisite and appropriate adaptation 
of the Scotish language to the personages and purposes of 
his numerous fictions. We have heard that this insertion of 
the dialogues of Scotchmen in their own peculiar dialect has 
been made an engine of attack against him, as if it were 
improper (as Theocritus has observed) for the natives of 
Doris to speak Doric; and the introduction of it into the 
various tales of this writer has been said to subtract ma- 
terially from the delight which every English reader experi- 
ences in perusing them. How it may be with the supporters 
of this charge, we do not know: but for ourselves, as we do 
not find the Scotch so stiff as to require much trouble in 
decyphering, and can perceive all its variations and inflections 
in the or iginal construction of the English language, we must 
say that we relish these works much more highly than we 
otherwise should do, on account of the Scotish phraseology 
with which they abound. It gives us a more full and com- 
plete idea of rustic simplicity and honesty, than any which 
we could possibly acquire by reading the same sentiments ex- 
pressed in the most refined and polished English: it detaches 
us from the localities of present associations; and it enhances 
the feelings with which we peruse it, by transporting us to 
other regions, where we are mere sojourners, and in which 
we find every thing attractive because it is new and strange 
to our perception. We are even inclined to go farther, and 
to assert that the Doricism of the language inspires an Eng- 
lish bosom with an intensity of sympathy, interest, and 
curiosity, which no North-Briton himself can ever attain ; 
because the illusion, which we have before stated the dialect 
to create in our minds, is destroyed in his by the frequency 
with which he hears it repeated. ‘The sounds, to which we 
attach ideas of purity and rural virtue, in spite of all the 
contrary suggestions of reason, will convey to him no other 
ideas than those which they are intended to communicate ; 
and the representations, which to us seem so inimitable, of 
the modes and habits of our Caledonian rustics, lose a great 
part of their effect on him, if incorrect in any the slightest 
particular. He is enabled by daily experience and observ- 
ation to detect the delusions which the author has thrown 
round his subject: whereas we are induced, as much by our 
own ignorance of any thing to the contrary, as by the great 
powers of the writer and the extraordinary skill which he 
displays in the use of them, to believe circumstances to be as 
he has pourtrayed them; and are inclined, by the general 
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consistency of his narratives, by his faithful and accurate re- 
presentation of all that has fallen beneath our own notice, 
and by the ingenious manner in which he has blended fiction 
with reality and reality with fiction, to accept his delineations 
as correct, without examining too closely into the grounds on 
which they may be founded. 

These observations on the literary character of “ My 
Landlord” must suffice for the present, as the limits of our 
review compel us now to return to the work which has 
elicited them; where the curious preface is the first thing 
that courts our notice and demands our censure. On com- 
mencing this * Preliminary Postscript,’ we started back with 
surprize, as we thought that we had chanced to take up some 
book written in a language to which we were strangers. On 
reconsideration, however, we found that it possibly might be 
our vernacular tongue, English; yet, if it were, English of 
such an heterogeneous nature had never before attracted our 
observation. It reminded us of a beggar’s coat; on which 
so many patches of divers hues, shapes, and qualities had 
béen engrafted, that it became puzzling even to an Cédipus 
to tell of what colour and what elements it was primarily 
constituted. So was it with the preface before us: here we 
met a neoterized Latin jostling with an antiquated English 
expression, there a classic Hellenism foisted on a Caledonian 
solecism, and the style of all times, countries, and places so 
_ jumbled together, that it was impossible to discover the good 
Saxon ground-work on which the whole was founded. <A 
pedant woud not, and a bad scholar could not, have indited 
such a prelusion; and therefore it cannot even be defended 
as being characteristic of its author, Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
_ school-master and parish-clerk of the vill of Gandercleugh. 

The lucubration, which next in order claims our attention, 
is the prologue (if we may borrow an _ expression from 
Chaucer) to the tale; and, as the introduction which usher- 
ed Old Mortality into notice was very generally and justly 
admired, most of our readers will turn “with anxiety to the 
introduction of the present volumes, in order to obtain for 
themselves a similar gratification. Here, however, they will 
be disappointed; because, though the prologue to ‘the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian’ is not destitute of attraction, the intrinsic 
nature of its subject, and the manner in which that subject is 
treated, impart to it an interest tar less powerful than that 
which attends us during the prelude to Old Mortality. ‘That 
composition derives a charm which all of us can feel, but 
few of us can adequately express, from the thrill of me- 
Jancholy which pervades its every sentence; and from the not 
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unpleasing allusions, with which it abounds, to the delight 
which the dead may be supposed to receive from the affection- 
ate attention of their surviving friends. As no theme is 
better calculated to awaken our sympatby than this, which is so 
nearly allied to our best affections, on no theme is a writer of 
such powerful genius, as this author possesses, so likely to be 
eminently successful : for it has a character of such touching 
force and such aweful solemnity, that “thoughts which breathe 
and words which burn” spring up spontaneously before it ; 
and every consideration on other subjects, which may be af= 
terward forced on the mind, appears frivolous and con- 
temptible when held in comparison with it. We must not 
therefore be surprized if the introduction to the present 
volumes, which is of a playful kind, and which deals more in 
sarcastic reflections on the living than serious meditations on 
the dead, should be less of a favourite than its gloomy prede- 
cessor. With all its inferiority, however, it is far from being 
a common production; and, though filled with as many bad 
jests and puns as any of the new farces by which the town 
has been lately inundated, it will bear a second reading better 
than they will stand a second representation. As its spivit 
might probably evaporate in analysis, we shall heave it without 
any farther comment, and proceed to the tale itself, of which 
we place the following very concise abstract in presence of our 
readers. 

Our old playwrights had a good custom of prefixing to 
their dramas a brief account of the part which each character 
sustained in them; and we shall adopt it at present, as the 
readiest method of introducing to the public the principal 
personages in this story. Among them are to be enumerated 
Davie Deans, a “tough, true blue Presbyterian,” — Jeanie 
and Effie, his two daughters,— Reuben Butler, an honest, halfs 
starved, dominie of the kirk of Scotland, in love with aud 
beloved by the former of these young ladies, — and George 
Robertson, a wild thoughvess profligate, in love with and 
beloved by the latter. When, where, and how, these several 
amours commenced, we have not room to recount; nor would 
the when, the where, and the how, be worth recounting, even 
if we had. Suffice it to say that, as Miss Jeanie Deans is the 
ne plus ultra of female excelleuce, her love-adventures are 
conducted from their commencement to their close with as 
much decorum as any antiquated virgin can possibly desire : 
but that those of her sister, who is not made of the same 
‘¢ porcelain clay of human nature,” and who therefore has 
not her affections under quite so discreet a rule and govern- 
ment, are filled with as many portentous dangers and narrow 
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escapes, as the most determined novel-reader can either 
rationally or irrationally demand. Contrary to the general 
rule established in these cases, the virtue of Miss Effie, though 
the heroine of the tale, falls a victim to the solicitations of 
her lover; and it is from the futile attempts made to hide 
her lapse from chastity by the concealment of her pregnancy, 
that all the woes and miseries, which afterward surround her, 
originally proceed. Robertson, her seducer, consigns her 
during her confinement to the care of a woman in form, but 
demon in nature, called Meg Murdockson; who delivers 
Effie of a male infant, which during the insensibility occa- 
sioned by the pangs of labour she contrives to secrete, or, as 
she rather insinuates to the distressed mother, actually to mur- 
der. This tragical intelligence frightens poor Effie so much, 
that, in a state more nearly resembling death than life, she 
escapes from Murdockson, flies to her own home, and dis- 
closes her sad and miserable condition to her astonished and 
compassionating sister. She has not been at home many days 
before the officers of justice, who had by some means heard of 
her accouchement, come to apprehend her on the alleged crime 
of child-murder. The law at that time in Scotland was, (and 
for any thing that we know it still may be,) that every un- 
married woman who shall give birth to a child, without pre- 
viously informing some individual of her pregnancy, shall be 
considered as guilty of child-murder if she does not pro 
duce the infant of which she has been delivered. Unfortu- 
nately, our poor erring damsel had not made any person the 
confidant of her situation ; and, as she cannot, for the reasons 
before mentioned, produce her wretched offspring, she falls 
under the lash of this very severe ordinance. She is in con- 
sequence tried and condemned to death, and is only rescued 
from the sentence passed on her by the great exertions of her 
elder sister; who volunteers a journey on foot to London, 
there gains, through the interest of the great Duke of Ar- 
gyle, a personal interview with Majesty, and by her tears and 
plaintive eloquence wins a pardon for the suffering and dis- 
tracted Effie. 

All this is told in a very striking and affecting manner; and, if 
it were not most strangely connected with the Porteous-riots, (at 
Edinburgh, 1736.) which, though described in a very vivid style, 
have little to do with the main business of the story, its effect 
would be still more electric than it is at present. That effect, 
however, receives farther diminution from the prolix detail by 
which it is succeeded: we are not now alluding to the long 
and tedious recital of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Butler’s wedded 
happiness, so much as to the “ moonlight flitting” which the 
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pardoned culprit makes from her father’s house, even before 
she has poured out her soul in gratitude to the excellent 
being who had delivered her from a premature and dis- 
graceful death. We maintain that this step shews not merel 
a want of natural affection in Effie Deans, which we have 
no reason for expecting, but also a most pointed inconsist- 
ency of character, of which the author in the haste in which 
he has concocted a prt of these volumes may probably not 
have »een aware. If Effie could before her trial muster vir-- 
tuous resolution sufficient to remain in a prison, whence she 
could have effected her escape, when she knew that nothing 
less than death awaited her by remaining in it, — and if she 
could defend her resolution on the principle that life, deprived 
of honour, was not worth preserving, —on what motive can 
she be supposed to have acted in voluntarily flying with Ro- 
bertson from a comfortable home, within three days of the 
time at which she was so unexpectedly restored to it? We 
see none; and therefore, independently of the breach of mo- 
rality of which some readers have accused the author in al- 
lowing this procedure, we must beg leave to denounce it as 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of the previous narrative. 
The guilt, which Effie had to incur in eloping with her 
seducer, was the same in both cases; while the inducement to 
take such a measure was so strong in one instance that it 
would have almost excused it, and in the other was so much 
weakened that it scarcely formed any temptation. 

Other remarks on this novel must naturally press on the 
consideration of every person who reads it; such as the im- 
propriety of transforming Effie Deans into Lady Staunton, 
and delineating her as a favourite with the Duke of Argyle, 
to whose intercession she had been indebted for life; and 
also the extraordinary conclusion to which it is brought by 
the murder of George Robertson, (who has undergone a 
curious metamorphosis into a Sir George Staunton *,) by the 
offspring of his own criminal intrigue with Effie. 

It would, perhaps, be improper to conclude our comments 
on this work without giving some extract from it; and we 
have therefore selected a short passage, which exhibits to 
great advantage the extraordinary powers and acquirements 
of the author. In it we shall attend Miss Jeanie Deans in 
a midnight-walk, which she takes to meet ,not an expecting 
lover but an unknown individual; who conjures her, as she 
wishes to save a human being from the most damning guilt, 
her sister’s life from the fangs of a most unjust law, and her 
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own peace of mind here and happiness hereafter from totaf 
wreck, to give hin. a secure, secret, and solitary meeting. We 
omit any description of the difficulties which she found in 
leaving her father’s house unobserved at the time appointed 
for the interview, because they are not such as will interest 
the readers; and we shall merely state that the chief ob- 
stacles, which she had to encounter, arose from the terrors 
that she had occasion to apprehend. The hour of appoint- 
ment, deep midnight, was aweful and solemn, — the place, 
Muschat’s cairn, the theatre of murder and violence, — the 
person to be met, from his very conduct daring and adven- 
turous, — and she herself alone and unprotected. Add to 


this that the religious tenets, in which she had been educated,.. 


inculcated a belief in ghosts, demonology, and witchcraft; 
and that she felt in consequence an ill-defined apprehension 
not merely of the phantoms which might beset her way, but 
of the quality, nature, and purpose of the being who had 
thus appointed her a meeting at a place and hour of danger, 
and whom she verily expected to be the Evil One himself. 
Yet, as in spite of these complicated horrors, she perseverec! 
in her determination of going to this mysterious conference, 
we deem it our duty to inform the reader of them, that he 
may properly appreciate the heroism of her conduct, and 
may thoroughly understand the full force of the scene which 
we now submit to his attentive perusal. (Vol.ii. p. 60.) 


‘ When she was within two yards of the heap of stones, a figure 
rose suddenly up from behind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore to 
scream aloud at what seemed the realization of the most frightful 
of her anticipations. She constrained herself to silence, however, 
and, making a dead pause, suffered the figure to open the con- 
versation, which he did, by asking, in a voice which agitation ren- 
dered tremulous and hollow, ‘ Are you the sister of that ill-fated 
young woman ?” 

‘« Tam —I am the sister of Effie Deans!” exclaimed Jeanie ; — 
*¢ and, as ever you hope God will hear you at your need, tell me, 
if you can tell, what can be done to save her?” 

‘<I do not hope God will hear me at my need,” was the sin- 
gular answer. ‘‘ I do not deserve—I do not expect he will.” 
This desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer than that 
with which he had at first spoken, probably because the shock of 
first addressing her was what he felt most difficult to overcome. 
Jeanie remained mute with horror to hear language expressed so 
utterly foreign to all which she had ever been acquainted with, 
that it sounded in her ears rather like that of a fiend than of 
a human being. ‘The stranger pursued his address to her without 
seeming to notice her surprize. ‘* You see before you a wretch 
predestined to evil here and hereafter.” » 
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¢« For the sake of heaven, that hears and sees us,”’ said Jeanie; 
‘¢dinna speak in this desperate fashion. The Gospel is sent to the 
chief of sinners —to the most miserable among the miserable.” 

* « Then should I have my own share therein,” said the stranger ; 
‘‘ if you call it sinful to have been the destruction of the mother 
that bore me —of the friend that loved me — of the woman that 
trusted me — of the innocent child that was born to me. If to 
have done all this is to be a sinner, and to survive it is to be 
miserable, then am I most guilty and most miserable indeed.” 

« « Then you are the wicked cause of my sister’s ruin ?” said 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of indignation expressed in her tone 
of voice. t 

‘«« Curse me for it if you will,” said the stranger. ‘* I have well 
deserved it at your hand.” 

‘« « Tt is fitter for me,” said Jeanie, ‘‘ to pray to God to forgive 
you.” 

«« Do as you will, how you will, or what you will,”’ he replied. 
with vehemence ; ‘* only promise to obey my directions, and save 
your sister's life.” : 

‘«T must first know,” said Jeanie, ‘‘ the means you would 
have me use in her behalf.” 

‘« No— you must first swear, solemnly swear, that you will 
employ them when I make them known to you.” 

«« Surely, it is needless to swear that F will do all that is lawful 
to a Christian, to save the life of my sister.”’ 

‘ « | will have no reservation !”’ thundered the stranger; “ law- 
ful or unlawful, Christian or Heathen, you shall swear to do m 
hest and act by my counsel, or— you little know whose wrath 
you provoke!” 

‘« ] will think on what you have said,” said Jeanie, who began 
to get much alarmed at the frantic vehemence of his manner, 
and disputed in her own mind, whether she spoke to a maniac, or 
an apostate spirit incarnate ; — “ I will think on what you say, and 
let you ken to-morrow.”’ 

‘ « To-morrow ?” exclaimed the man, with a laugh of scora — 
‘‘ and where will I be to-morrow ? — or where will you be to-night, 
unless you swear to walk by my counsel? — There was one ac- 
cursed deed done at this spot before now ; and there shall be 
another to match it, unless you yield up to my guidance body 
and soul.” ’ 


The length, to which this article has been protracted, must 
be our excuse for cutting short a conversation, so charac- 
teristic of calm determination in one party and of sudden 
passion in the other. ‘Lhe execution of what follows it is in 
no degree inferior; and, as our dramatic poets are now so 
little gifted with original genius as to be obliged to take all 
their incidenis and most of their dialogue from the works of 
our novel-writers, we recommend it to their serious notice, as 
well calculated to secure the applause of our theatres. For 
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ourselves, we must now quit the present publication: but, 
before we do this, we cannot help thanking its author for the 
amusement which he has again afforded us; though we must 
at the same time use the privilege of friends, and inform him 
that it is much inferior to the gratification which we have de- 
rived from his former compositions. 

. As a piece of literary gossip, we add the report that goool. 
were given for the copyright of these volumes! What a 
luxury it is to be a fashionable writer ! — As a farther piece 
of literary news, we have to notice that another series of these 
Tales is announced in the public papers very speedily to 
appear. 





Art. Ill. The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Arthur ; of his 
- Noble Knyghtes of the Rounde Table, theyr merveyllous En- 
questes and Adventures, thachyevyng of the Sanc Greal; and 
' jn the End Le Morte d' Arthur, with the dolorous Deth and De- 
partyng out of thys Worlde of them al. With an Introduction 
and Notes, by Robert Southey, Esq. 2 Vols. 4to. About 
1000 pages. 8]. 8s. Boards. Printed from Caxton’s Edition, 
- 1485, for Longman and Co. 1817. 


os t Ress age of chivalry is past;” and the names of the fabu- 
| lous Charlemagne and Arthur, which formerly classed 
with those of David and Solomon, Ahasuerus and Esther, 
and are still to be seen in common with them engraven on 
the faces of. divers playing cards of the 14th and the 15th 
century, now no longer serve 


‘‘ To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


The present age is not, however, so refined as to have 
banished all laudable curiosity respecting the manners and 
habits, characters and opinions, of our remote ancestors ; 
and, at least from the earliest time of the diffusion of learning 
among us, it is obviously impossible to point out any more 
prolific source of this kind of knowlege, than that which is 
derived from an insight into their literary pursuits and amuse- 
ments. Of the latter class, books of chivalry afforded, dur- 
ing a long and illustrious period of our annals, almost the 
only relief after severe fatigue, or substitute during sickness, 
for the fiercer pleasures of the chaee or the tournament; and 
it is in this view that we propose, after having shortly exa- 
mined the prefatory contents of the volumes before us, to pass 
to a critical analysis of the once celebrated but now neglected 
and almost forgotten tale, which, dressed out in all the pomp 
and beauty of modern typography, may look back on its 
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fermer rude state, as it stepped forth from the press of an- 
tient Caxton, with a feeling not unlike that of Miss Edge- 
worth’s old countrywoman, though produced by a cause 


directly opposite ; — 


* Och !” (quoth the little woman,) * this is none of I.” 


Mr. Southey opens his case with observing that, ‘rich as 
the English is in every other branch of literature, it is pecu- 
liarly deficient in prose romances of chivalry,’ and adds that 
the cause of this deficiency may perhaps be found in our 


history. While chivalry was in its zenith, our language had 


not yet found its way among the higher classes; and when at 
last it acquired an establishment with the government of the 
Tudors, the lustre of chivalry had already expired. At the 
same time, metrical romances and ballads became very popular 
among the vulgar, because they could be remembered and 
recited by those who were unable to read; and that readin 

was then considered as an accomplishment even in the high- 
bred and courtly, who had not yet attained to the discovery 
made by Dogberry of its coming by nature, is proved by 
various passages in the French books of chivalry. In the 
romance of Perceval, when Gawain wins the espee aux estranges 
unges which had formerly belonged to Judas Maccabzeus and 
Joseph of Arimathea, and finds an inscription on ‘it, we are 
informed that he read the inscription: — Gauvain, qui bien 
scavott lire, tendit la main, &c.; aud it should have been 
added that he was an excellent and acute antiquary. In the 
same romance, we are told that the hero himself (who was 
not equally well-bred, as we shall find in the course of this 


history,) ne scavoit pas lire, but supplied the deficiency on this 


occasion by the assistance of oral tradition, — mais bien en 
avott ouy parler. 

To this circumstance of the unfashionableness of the Eng- 
lish language, the romance of the Morte d’ Arthur is owing. 
‘ Had the volumes, from which it is compiled,’ (observes the 
editor,) ‘ existed in English, Sir Thomas Malory would not 
have thought of extracting parts from them and _ blendin 
them into one wovk:’ for such is the formation of this cele- 
brated compilation from the romances of the Round Table. 
Without following Mr. Southey. in his observations on the 
Origin of Romance in general, or of that class of romances 
which is the subject of immediate inquiry, or in his com- 
parative estimate of the antiquity and peculiar merits of the 
tale of Arthur as contrasted with that of Charlemagne, we 
now pass to his notices of some of the principal of those 
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which, with reference to the Morte d’ Arthur, may be called 
original fictions. 
The first in order is the romance of Merlin: 


‘It begins with a bold fiction bordering on impiety, though as- 
suredly not invented with any -irreligious intention. The author 
pretends that the devils held a council in consequence of the 
diminution which their power on earth had sustained since the 
Incarnation: the result of their deliberations was, a resolution 
that the best way to oppose the power of God in the world would 
be to produce an incarnation of the Devil. A fiend accordingly 
volunteered for this service: but by a strange mistake, for one of 
his subtlety, he chose a religious damsel for the subject of his 


experiment; and she by her prayers and penitence sanctified the © 


child of which she had innocently and unwittingly conceived. As 
soon as young Merlin had saved his mother from the punishment 
to which she was condemned, he desired her confessor, the holy 
man Blaise, to write down his history, and whatever else he should 
tell him ; upon which Blaise adjured him in the most solemn man- 
ner not to deceive him, or make him do any thing but what would 
please God. Merlin satisfies him upon this score, and tells him 
that all people will gladly hear his book, but that it will not be 
of authority, inasmuch as he is not one of the Apostles. Blaise 
is thus made historiographer to the great poet and enchanter ; 
who with becoming regard to the information of posterity sup- 
plies him from time to time with the most unquestionable mate- 
rials, As soon as any thing remarkable has happened, away posts 
Merlin to Northumberland, and communicates it to his veracious 
chronicler.’ 


Notwithstanding this bold commencement, the book of 
Merlin is, in Mr. S.’s opinion, * one of the poorest books 
of the Round Table.’ The first books of the Morte d’ Arthur, 
however, draw largely from it. That the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of Merlin are not without a 
parallel in grave history is shewn by a very curious passage 
from Procopius; who says that he was persuaded, as were 
many of his friends, that Justinian and Theodora were no 
better than * two malignant daemons, who, after having held 
counsel together upon the means of ruining the world, had 
not found any more proper than that of assuming a human 
form;” to which sage remark are subjoined several anecdotes 


‘of their diabolical agency, not less marvellous than that 


which is recorded in the romance in question; —and as 
we learn also from the life of Saint Kentigern, in the Acta 
Sanctorum, where it is represented that the above saint was 
born, if not of a miraculous conception, yet in such a man- 
ner that neither his mother nor any other human person 
could form any conjecture how he was produced. ‘ Merlin,” 
says ‘the romance, ‘* was a gentleman on his mother’s side ; 
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but of his father, I shall say nothing, for you have already 
heard who begot him.” 

The end of this famous magician was not less memorable 
than his beginning: — but the history of his amour with the 
crafty Lady Viviane, who preyailed on him to communicate to 
her so much of his art as to recoil on himself, so that ‘ 2/ 
en fut depuis et est encore tenu pour fol,” would detain us too 
long from the principal narrative which we have to pursue. 
We are referred to the testimony of a. lady whose ingenuity 
has often amused and instructed us, and whose name we take 
this opportunity of mentioning with unfeigned regret, — the 
late Mrs. Anne Plumptre,—for the curious fact that the 
account of the fate of Merlin contained in this romance is 
still current as a popular tradition among the Bretons. — 
‘ Some of their traditions say that he is still alive, enclosed in 
a tree by the power of a greater enchanter than himself. 
The exact spot no one knows for certain: though it is 
somewhere near his birth-place, which they affirm was in the 
isle of Sein, a little islet off the western coast of Britany, 
between the points of Raz and Croissant.’ 

‘ The Prophecies of Merlin” are usually in request to 
accompany the Romance. ‘ Les Prophecies de Merlin. _On 
les vent ad Regues chiez Jehan Mace —d Caen chiez Michel 
Augier, d Rouen chiez Richard Mace, aux cing chapelets pres 
la grant eglise.” — * Cy finent les Prophecies de Merlin, &c. ;” 
—a book put together (Mr. S. observes) in extraordinary 
confusion, not bearing the slightest resemblance to the pre- 
dictions recorded by Jeffery of “Monmouth, but much more 
amusing, and more curious. ‘ The latest book on the sub- 
ject,’ as he states in the notes, ‘is that by Thomas Heywood, 
2a man whose dramatic pieces contain passages of exquisite 
beauty, and whose other works, voluminous as they are, are 
nearly worthless.’ We are somewhat surprised at the sweep- 
ing condemnation passed in this sentence on the labours of 
the. author of “ ‘The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels ;” a 
work of occult science, on the merits of which we the less un- 
willingly forbear to descant at present, as they have been 
recently exposed to notice in a periodical publication, the 
contents of which we (at least, faintly,) conjecture to pass not 
unfrequently in review before the Laureate antecedently to 
their appearance in the world. — The book now in question 
is intitled, ** The Life of Merlin, surnamed Ambrosius. His 
Prophecies and Predictions interpreted; and their Truth made 
good by our English Annals. Being a Chorographicall His- 
tory of all the Kings, and memorable Passages of this King- 


dome, from Brute to the Reign, of our Royall Sovercign King 
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Charles, &c.” —a serious and dull attempt to trace the ful- 
filment of Merlin’s prophecies in the course of English his- 
tory, adds Mr. Southey; and, with the book before us, we 
feel so little disposed to dispute the justness of this censure, 
that we shall not trouble our readers with a quotation, agree- 
ing that the passage selected for that purpose by Mr. S. is 
probably the most amusing in the work, — and that is the 
creation of his own fancy. ‘The adaptation, however, of the 
prophecies in question to events, either passed or passing, was 
not an invention of Heywood. We have just opened on the 
following passage in Matthew Paris, who wrote before 1260; 
and we doubt not’ that many others may be found in contem- 
porary or perhaps in older historians, to a similar effect. 
Speaking of the release from confinement of Eleanor, the 
too famous Queen of Henry II., on the accession of her son 
Richard, the historian adds; “ And thus was brought to light 
that prophecy of Merlin, whensin it is said, Aquila rupti 
feederis tertid nidificatione gaudebit. — Aquila meaning the 
Queen, because she spreads her wings over two realms, 
France and Eugland; also by reasén of her rapacity, in that 
she ravished both souls and bodies with her exceeding beauty. 
She was separated from the King of France (her first hus- 
band) for consanguinity, and from the King of England by 
divorce, upon suspicion, and confined in close i imprisonment. 
Thus was she in both kingdoms, ‘ Aquila rupti faderis? 
And that which the prophet ‘added, viz. ‘ tertid nidificatione 
gaudebit,’ may be understood thus: — Her eldest son William 
died a boy; her second, Henry, after being raised to kingly 
estate, took arms against his father, and paid the debt of na- 
ture soon afterward. Richard (her third son), denoted by the 
words ‘ tertid nidificatione, was truly the joy of his mother, 
and (as it has becn said) honoured her as his mother with all 
reverence after he had liberated her from the miseries of a 
prison.” — Two other instances of the completion of Merlin’s 
prophecies occur in the same author; the last of which he 
has not contented himself with referring to a single event, but 
has with double ingenuity discovered two, to either or both of 
which it may with equal propriety be assigned. The pro- 
phecy i is in these words: “ Dadbitur mazillis ejus penum, quod 
in Armorico sinu fabricabitur.” The first occurrence, by 
which this dark saying is asserted to have been accomplished, 
is the capture of the King of Scots in 1174, and his being 
sent to the castle of Richemont in Brit: any (Armorica) for 
safe custody: the next, the humiliation of his rival Henry Il. 
by the successful (though unnatural) hostility of his son 
Richard, aided by the arms of Philip Augustus, which is said 
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to have broken the heart of the aged monarch. The mode 
in which the latter parallelism is brought about and explained 
would be too tedious in the exposition: but it is rather a 
curious instance of the facility with which a tolerable imagin- 
ation may fit the same illustration to many, and even opposite, 
purposes. 

The next in order of the sources from which the Morte 
d’ Arthur derives its origin is the following: — “ Le Roman du 
vaillant Lancelot du Lac, Chevalier de la Table Ronde, trans- 
laté du Latin en Francoise, par Robert de Borron, ou de Bour- 
ron. Paris, Verard, 1494.” 3 vols. in fol. ; — the bulkiest, 
says Mr.S., of all the Round Table romances: but also 
one of the best; the hero of which ‘ might be considered as 
the ideal of a perfect knight for honour, generosity, and con- 
stancy, as well as courage, if it could be forgotten that he lives 
in adultery with the wife of the King whom he serves, and 
who regards him as one of the best and most faithful of his 
court.’ How far the circumstance of conduct last mentioned 
can, consistently with the manners and morals of the age, be 
considered as detracting from the full praise of chivalrous 
virtues, which (it is admitted) would be otherwise due to this 
pattern of knighthood, we entertain some doubt, and beg 
leave to refer to the Fabliaux and works of the Trouveurs, 
&c. both of Provence and Normandy, passim. ‘The love of 
Queen Guerever seems to be as essential to the completion of 
his character of a preux chevalier, as the favours of every 
handsome married woman in the court of Louis XV. to that 
of the parfait gentilhomme of Paris during the eighteenth 
century; and the apparent treason and ingratitude of the 
offence would, we apprehend, according to the same criterion, 
only tend to enhance the merit of its commission. 

Then follows * Histoire du tres-vaillant, noble, et excellent 
Chevalier, Tristan, fils du Roi Méliadus de Léonnois (rédigée 
par Luce, Chevalier, Seigneur du Chateau de Gast.) Imprimé 
a Paris pour Anthoine Verard. 2 toms en 1. (sans date) :” — 
for the history of which we are referred by Mr. Southey to 
Walter Scott’s edition of the poem of Thomas of Ercildoune ; 
a publication in the hands of too many of our readers to 
require that we should say any thing more on the subject. 
We cannot, however, omit to transcribe Mr. Southey’s opi- 
nion of the merits of this celebrated Romance of Zristan de 
Léonnois, since the judgment of no writer of the present 
day on such a point is intitled to so great a degree of de- 
ference : 

‘I began the perusal of this, as being the most celebrated of 


all these romances, with great expectations: those expectations 
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were not answered: the story in its progress not only disap- 
pointed, but frequently disgusted me. Vile as the thought is of 
producing by a philtre that love upon which the whole history 
turns, and making the hero, or rather both the heroes, live in 
adultery (and that too in both instances of an aggravated kind), 
these are the conditions of the romance, which must be taken 
with it for better for worse: they are the original elements, of 
which the author was to make the best he could. But it is the 
fault of the author that so many of the leading incidents should 
shock, not merely our ordinary morals, which are conventional 
and belong to our age, but those feelings which belong to human 
nature in all ages. The characters also are in many instances 
discordant. with themselves; and the fault, so frequent in such 
books, of degrading one hero to enhance the fame of another, is 
carried here to great excess. An author may do what he will 
with the creatures of his own creation, — they are as clay in the 
potter’s hand, — but it is a foul offence in literature to take up 
the personage whom another writer has described as a knight of 
prowess, and of worth, and engraft vices upon him, and stain him 
with dishonour. Who could bear to see Desdemona represented 
as an adulteress?’ (Pp. xv, xvi.) 


The romance of Meliadus, the father of Tristram, (Le Ro- 
man de Meliadus de Léonnots, Chevalier de la Table Ronde ; 
ou sont contenues, ayec les faites d’armes,. plusieurs proésses de 
Chevalerie faitis par le bon Roy Artus, Palamedes, et autres 
Chevaliers, estant au tems du dit Roy Meliadus : translaté du 
Latin, par Rusticien de Pise, et remis depuis en nouveau Lan- 
gage. Paris, Denys Janot, 1532. tol.) is, according to Mr. 
Southey, very superior to that of the son. 


‘ The author .of the Brut professes to have composed oi 
recompiled this volume, at the request of King Henry of England, 
from the Latin, in which it had been rudely and confusedly 
written by Master Rusticien de Pise, at the desire of an English 
king Edward. Ido not believe that any of these romances ever 
existed in Latin. By whom, or for whom, could they have been 
written in that language ? Nor would it be worth while to guess 
what kings are intended, when the patrons may be as imaginary 
as the originals. Unlike all the other romances which have been 
noticed, I suppose Meliadus to have been the work of a single 
author ;— and he sets out like a true knight-errant who is io 
search of adventures, without knowing what course he shal] tale, 
or when his journey is to end. His intention was to write a book 
about Palamedes, — the best conceived character in ‘lristram, — 
and in the name of Palamedes the author says he begins it; so he 
brings Esclabor, the father of this knight, from Babylon to Kome, 
and from Rome to Northumberland, and having thus got to King 
Arthur, nothing more is said about the intended hero. A few desul- 
tory adventures of King Pharamond, and the Morhoult of Julard, 
bring Meliadus upon the stage, and his rival the bon chevalier 
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sans paour. Sans paour he was, but not sans reproche, having at a 
tournament either done something which he ought not to have 
done, or left undone something that he ought to have done, — 
I do not recollect which, — for many years have elapsed since I 
read the book, and the circumstance is not among my notes: but 
it is manifestly in reference to this character and this circum- 
stance that the Chevalier Bayard obtained his well-known appel- 
lation. Meliadus and the bon chevalier sans paour are the two 
heroes of the romance, nor is it possible to discover which of 
them the author himself prefers, for he does them equal justice. 
Many tales of their heroism and of their rivalry are related, 
just in the manner of the episodes in Gyron, so much so indeed 
as decidedly to identify the author of the two books, were there 
no other proof. ‘The manner in which each speaks of his rival 
is always very fine, and in the noblest spirit of chivalry. The 
business of the first half of the book ends in a tournament, where 
they take different sides, and where, on the whole, the bon chevalier 
is the more fortunate. A more connected story follows. Me- 
liadus falls in love with the Queen of Scotland, and forcibly car- 
ries her off out of Arthur’s dominions: for which he is attacked in 
his own kingdom, and by the prowess of the bon chevalier sans 
paour conquered and taken. Arthur imprisons him; but his con- 
finement is more rigorous than the King either intends or knows. 
Meantime Arthur falls sick: his vassals (like Alexander’s cap- 
tains) go to war with each other, and Ariohan, a terrible Saxon, 
at the instigation of some of them, invades Logres. Arthur 
recovers, and summons all his liege-men, but the don chevalier 
sans paour refuses to come, saying that the king has disgraced and 
wronged all chivalry by the manner in which he treats the best 
knight living. Meliadus is then delivered in consequence of this 
generous conduct on the part of his rival: he accepts a defiance 
from Ariohan, and concludes the war by defeating him. The 
remainder of the volume is filled up incoherently with any stories 
about the round table knights which came into the head of the 
author, or into the hands of the compiler. Galahad le brun, 
Segarades, Gyron, Tristram, &c. are introduced without the 
slightest connection of time, place, or any thing else, and the 
whole ends with the death of Meliadus, in the words wherewith 
it is related in Tristram.’ (Pp. xvi—xviii.) 

Mr. Scuthey may deservedly be ranked with those most 
entertaining writers Tressan and Ellis, in the art of briefly 
telling a long story. We believe that he could make, even 
out of Cassandra and the Grand Cyrus, books not merely 
readable, but very amusing; and we feel almost tempted to 
express a wish that he would leave politics, polemics, and 
poetics also, to addict himself wholly to labours of this light 
and agreeable description. We can only offer, by way of 
encouragement, the assurance that we should most gladly 
follow him through all of them: though we know not whether 
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it may not be made a species of treason by implication even 
to hint a thing so derogatory of a poet-laureate. 

The extent of the preceding quotation, however, compels 
us to be more sparing in our summary of what follows. 
The next romance in the list is that of Gzron the courteous: 
“<¢ Le Roman de Gyron le Courtois; translaté de Branor le 
brun, le viel chevalier qui avoit plus de cent ans d’age, lequel 
vint a la cour du Roy Artus, accompagné d’une damoiselle, 
pour seprouver a Vencontre des jeunes Chevaliers, lesquels 
etoient les plus vaillans, ou les jeunes, ou les vieux ; et comment 
il abbatit le Roy Artus, et quatorze roys qui en sa compagnte 
étoient, et pareillement tous les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, de 
coups de lance: et traite le dit livre des plus grands aventures 
gui gadis advinrent aux Chevaliers errants ; avec la devise et 
les armes de tous les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde. Paris, 
Verard. (Sans date.)” 

‘ This,’ says Mr. S., ‘is the work of the same author (as 
the preceding), whose style is indeed distinctly marked, 
especially in dialogue, and who, in his tone of morals, is 
infinitely superior to all the other romancers of this school ;’ 
and he gives some extracts of great merit in justification of 
the assertion. An historical reason may be alleged for respect- 
ing this romance, at least equally cogent with any that the 
Curate and the Barber found for saving the few which were 
deemed worth preserving in the collection of the worthy gentle- 
man of La Mancha: viz. § Francis the first of France preferred 
it to all other books of chivalry.” He commanded Alamanni 
to translate it into Italian: ‘but Alamanni added little to 
his reputation’ by obeying the injunction. M. Ginguené 
appears to have formed a more favourable estimate: for, 
having stated, as a general character of the writer, that 
Alamanni is one of those poets whose works are most 
honourable to Italy, and who confer the greatest credit on 
France for having given them an asylum, he favours us 
with a somewhat extended analysis of the poem in question, 
and sums up his account of it in these words : 


‘© Le héros se montre, d'un bout a Vautre, digne de son surnom 
par ses actions et par ses ciscours. Il tient, en quelque sorte, 2 
tous venants, école de courtoisie ; il en fait un cours complet. La 
générosité la plus noble respire dans tout ce qu'il dit : de sa bouche 
sortent, a tout moment, et a tout propos, des maximes élévées qui 
feraient bien repetier la chevalerie errante, si chacun wn’ était pas libre 
de les professer dans son coeur et d’y conformer sa vie, sans avoir 
le casque en téte et la lance au poing, mais qui, par leurs retours 
continuels, et Lo, Ngee par leur longueur, ont un effet que 
produisent souvent les choses mémes qu’on admire. En un mot, 
er Giron 
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Giron le Courtois est un poéme fort noble, fort raisonnable, et 
généralement bien écrit, mais froid, et par conséquent un peu ennuyeus $ 
peut-étre par cela méme que Vauteur y a mis trop d’ordre et de 
raison ; peut-étre pourait on dire des poemes romanesques, ce que 
Terence dit de l'amour. 
€ Incerta hac situ postules, 
Ratione certd facere, nthilo plus agas, 
Quam si des operam, ut cum ratione insanias.” 
Hist. Litt. d’Italie, tom. v. p. 40, 41. 


We are not acquainted either with the Girone il Cortes or 
with the original French romance, and therefore cannot 
pretend to ascertain how much of the above praise belongs 
to the Italian poet in his own person: but we must not 
amit to mention, after Mr. Southey, other yet more powerful 
claims of this romance on the attention of the English reader; 
—that it is supposed to contain the original of Spenser’s 
Braggadochio, in a certain hero named Hennor de la Selve. 


“ D’histowre du Satnct Greaal, qui est le premier livre dela Table 
Ronde ; lequel traicte de plusieurs matieres recreatives. Ensemble la 
gueste du dict Sainct Greaal, farcte par Lancelot, Galaud, Boors, et 
Perceval, qui est le dernier livre de la Table Ronde; lesquels livres 
ne furent jamais imprimez jusques a présent.” 


We shall not here descant on the happiness of Mr. Laing, 
(himself a member of the celebrated Roxburghe club,) in 
possessing a work which Mr. Heber’s “ known kindness” 
and liberality did not furnish him with the means of sending 
to the poet-laureate: but we must present our readers, on 
the authority of the last-named gentleman, with some curious 
particulars respecting the book itself: which, we must bear in 
mind, was imprinted “ Le xxv your de Septembre, mil cing cens 
et seize.” 


‘ This remarkable book is said to have been translated b 
command of the Holy Church, from Latin into French, by a 
person whose name is sometimes written Sire Robert de Berron, 
sometimes de Borron, and whose Christian name is as little deter- 
mined, being in some places Robert, and in others Pierre. The 
naine perhaps is as fictitious as the command of the church; bold, 
however, as the latter falsehood may appear, the author has 
advanced a more extraordinary assertion, which I know not 
whether to qualify as fiction or as intended imposture. He affirms 
that what he is relating ought to be received as truth ; car celluy, 
he proceeds, seroit platn de trop folle hardiesse qut oseroit monstre 
mensonge en si haute chose comme est cette saincte hystotre que le 
vrai crucifix fist et escripvit de sa propre main, et pour ce doit il 
etre tenu en plus grant honneur. He then proceeds to say, that 
according to the Scriptures, our Saviour wrote only twice during 
his mortal life — once when he composed the Lord’s Prayer, and 
once when the woman was taken in adultery ; ja ne trouvosis si 
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hardy clerc qui dye que Dieu fist oncques escripture puis la resur- 
rection, ne mais le saincte escripture du Sainct Greaal seulement, et 

ut vouldroit dire que puis il eust fait autre escripture de auctorite 
al seroit tenu a menteur: et sy dy bien qu il seroit de trop folle hard- 
zesse qui mensonge vouldroit mettre en si haute chose comme est ceste 
hystoire que le filz de Dieu escripvit luy mesmes de sa propre 
main, puis que il eust mys la mortelle vie hors, et revesta la 
magesté celestielle.’ (P. xxiii.) 

‘ Whether this blasphemous fiction,’ adds the Laureate, ‘ be 
the unpardonable licence of a romancer’s fancy, or the pious 
fraud of some zealous believer in transubtantiation, I presume not 
to determine: in the dark ages there were no bounds either to 
such fancies or such frauds. Legends not less impudent have ob- 
tained belief in the Romish church ; and if the light of knowledge, 
which at one time trembled in its socket, had been put out, the 
Sainct Greaal, with whatever intent it was written, might possibly 
have become one of the sacred books of the West, as the Mahab- 
barat and the Ramayuna are received for Holy Scripture in India.’ 


One, and only one, more source is particularized by Mr. 
Southey, in his catalogue of authorities, and it is thus in- 
titled: ‘* Tresplatsante et recreative hystoire du trespreux et 
vaillant Chevalier Perceval le galloys, gadis chevalier dela Table 
ftonde. Lequel acheva les adventures du Sainct Greaal. Avec 
aulchuns faicts belliqueux du noble chevalier Gauvain et aultres 
chevaliers estans au temps du noble Roy Arthuz. Non aupar- 
avant imprime.” The book from which Mr. Southey has 
extracted the foregoing title-page is also in Mr. Laing’s col- 
lection; and from the prologue it should appear that the 
work itself was a compilation made at the request of Philip 
Count of Flanders, and continued, after his death, under the 
auspices of Jehanne his Countess. 

Mr. S. tells us that there are other romances from which 
the materials for the Morte d’ Arthur were drawn, but those 
above mentioned are the principal; three of the. number, 
viz. Lancelot, Tristan, and the Sainct Greaal, having fur- 
nished two-thirds of the whole compilation. Here again, how- 
ever, we meet with an historical fact, which would arrest our 
purpose even if we had intended to write a satire against the fol- 
lies of the age which has passed, and would turn our eyes back 
to the vanity and frivolity of that on which we are thrown. 
Speaking of a romance, now lost, which related the noble 
deeds of the hault Prince Galahad, we are informed that it 
was the favourite work of Nuno Alvarez Pereira; who, § en- 
deavouring as far as possible to imitate the character which he 
admired, became himself the fair ideal of a perfect knight, 
as courteous as he was brave, as humane as he was courteous, 
as pious as he was humane, uniting in himself the accom- 
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plishments of a hero, the feelings of a true patriot, and the 
virtues of a Christain and a saint.’ (P. xxvii.) This would be 
enough to disarm the hostility which the example of the 
worthy Mr. Quixada himself is capable of exciting against 
the injudicious admirers of knight-errantry. 


‘ The Morte d’ Arthur was a favourite book with our ancestors, 
and continued to be printed till the middle of the 17th century, with 
much alteration of orthography, but very little change of language ; 
and, were it again modernized in the same manner, and published 
as a book for boys, it could hardly fail of regaining its popu- 
larity.’ — ¢ The present edition is a reprint with scrupulous exact- 
ness from the first edition by Caxton in Earl Spencer’s library, 
that nobleman having, with his wonted liberality, permitted a trans- 
cript to be made from this most rare and valuable volume, for the 
purpose.’ 


Here we must pause: but with the design of returning to 
the work before us, and presenting our readers with a general 
and brief outline of the fable of this motley story: so that, 
without imposing on them the necessity of following the ex- 
ample, so toilsome to the light novel-readers of the present 
day, but which we have set them, of wading through two 
closely printed quartos, they may obtain some degree of in- 
timacy with the principal characters and incidents that were 
so familiar to the imaginations of their ancestors. By a few 
concluding words, Mr. S. warns them what they have to 
expect, and we cannot do better than close the book for the 
present with extracting this passage : 


‘ Nothing can be more inartificial in structure than the romances 
of the Round Table. Adventure produces adventure in infinite 
series ; not like a tree, whose boughs and branches bearing a ne- 
cessary relation and due proportion to each other, combine into 
one beautiful form, but resembling such plants as the prickly 
pear, where one joint grows upon another, all equal in size and 
alike in shape, and the whole making a formless and mis-shapen 
mass. Even this clumsy mode of transition is often disregarded, and 
the author passes from adventure to adventure without the slightest 
connection, introducing you without prologue or prelude of any 
kind to a new scene, and bringing forward. a new set of per- 
sonages.’ — 

‘ These folios were the only books of recreation when they were 
composed and printed; and in those ages large volumes were not 
regarded with that fear which is now felt by the busy, and affected 
by the superficial and vain. A folio romance was the stock of 
amusement for weeks or months; a dozen or a score of pages 
sufficed for the evening’s reading ; and perhaps more satisfaction 
was gained than lost by travelling thus deliberately through the 
story: it became an habitual pleasure. The rapidity of modern 
narration is less readily understood, and produces fainter effect ; 
| these 
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these tales were slowly received, and made a profound innpression. 
as slow showers penetrate the deepest; and hence it was that they 
so strongly affected the manners and morals of the age. As the man- 
ners have become obsolete, the fashion for such works has passed 
away ; and now forthe full enjoyment of them a certain aptitude is 
required, as it is for poetry and music ; where that aptitude exists, 
perhaps no works of imagination produce so much delight. It is 
something like that pleasure which the poet and tle painter par- 
take from forest-scenery, or in following the course of a mountain- 
stream. (Preface, Xxxi, Xxxil.) 


{ To be continued. } 





Arr. IV. Travels in Canada, and the United States, in 1816 and 
1817. By Lieutenant Francis Hall, 14th Light Dragoons, H.P. 
8vo. pp.540. 148. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. | 


1EUT. HALt is certainly not one of those ** who travel from 
4~ Dan to Beersheba and cry, ’Tis all barren.” The camp, 
indeed, is a better school for the traveller through a newly 
settled country than the drawing-room; and we never find 
the present author fretful or indignant, because he cannot 
meet with the accommodations of London in the wilds of 
Canada or the back-settlements of the United States. He 
parts in good temper from his compagnons de voyage at New 
York, and appears to enter on his journey with the deter- 
mination to be pleased with all that he could find praise- 
worthy in the characters or institutions of the people, without 
closmg his eyes on their imperfections and their faults. 
_ New York, in 1816, was reckoned to contain 100,000 
inhabitants, and contracts were made for two thousand houses, 
to be built in the ensuing year ; it contains also fifty churches 
or chapels of different sects; a proof, says Mr. H., that a 
national church is not indispensable for the maintenance of 
religion. — The punishment of death is abolished in the state 
of New York, in all cases except murder and arson; other 
crimes, are repressed by confinement and labour; and ‘to 
America belongs the glory of having first made the experi- 
ment of the least waste of life with which society can be 
preserved.’ — The author proceeded from New York to Al- 


any, and gives a short but clear description of the face of 


the country. 


‘ At Kinderhook,’ he says, ‘ we found a militia court-martial 
oing forward. Curiosity induced us to step for a moment into 
the “ hall of justice,’ where a scene presented itself on which 
Hogarth would have banquetted. The colonel president sat at the 


head of the table ; a cocked hat, equal in size to three degenerate 
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Wellingtons of modern days, with a crimson feather, adorned his 
untrimmed locks, “ but redder than the plume so red” a nose 
all gemmed and carbuncled flamed beneath it; a coloured silk 
handkerchief was tied loosely round his neck ; before him stood a 
large jug of whiskey punch, and beside it the swords of his fellow 
judges bundled together, while their owners in heterogeneous 
garb, half farmer, half*soldier, sat round the table, posing in 
quaint phrase of guessing, and mistering the witnesses, who, to 
prevent discordant evidence, were all placed in court to hear one 
another’s story.’ 


Mr. H. informs us that few houses in the villages are un- 
provided with some volumes of our popular writers, such as 
Edgeworth and Scott. When in the Museum at Albany, he 
saw for the first time three Oneida Indians, who came to 
borrow some articles of Indian dress and armoury, to be 
exhibited at the theatre. One of them, a very handsome 
young man, son of the principal chief, appeared on the stage 
in the evening, beating a kind of drum, and accompanying 
the war-dance with a low monotonous song. ‘* It seemed a 
melancholy sight ; the sons of the once free masters of the soil 
exhibiting themselves to the scornful mirth of those who had 
spoiled them of their inheritance.’ : 

Lieut. Hall crossed a part of Lake Champlain on a sleigh : 


‘ The keen blasts of the north, sweeping over its frozen ex- 
panse, piereed us with needles of ice; the thermometer was 22° 
below zero: buffalo hides, bear-skins, caps, shawls, and handker- 
chiefs, were vainly employed against a degree of cold so much 
beyond our habits. Our guide alone of the party, his chin and 
eye-lashes gemmed and powdered with the drifting snow, boldly 
set his face and horses in the teeth of the storm. Sometimes a 
crack in the ice would compel us to wait, while he went forward 
to explore it with his axe; when having ascertained its breadth, 
and the foot-hold on either side, he would drive his horses at 
speed, and clear the fissure with its snow ridge at a flying leap.’ 


At Plattsburg, the theatre of our late naval and military 
misfortunes, Lieut. Hall says, ‘ we were particular in our 
inquiries into the position of the flotilla, that we might as- 
certain whether, as has been asserted, they were within cannon 
range from the shore: this we found at no time to have been 
the case, so that no movement on our part by land could 
have influenced the event of the naval action.’ The fortifi- 
cations are on the right bank of a little river called the 
Saranac; and the American commandant, who obligingly 
took our traveller through them, said that they were so ill 
prepared when Sir George Prevost’s army first arrived before 
the place, that they had not even the gates hung. —*¢ Our 
retreat surprized them as much as it did many of our-own 
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people ; it must however be observed, that though little or no 
doubt existed that the works, if attacked, would have been 
carried, the object of the expedition fell to the ground with 
the loss of the flotilla, by means of which alone the trans- 
port of stores and provisions could have been secured. 
The fight must have been for honour only, and Sir George 
Prevost certainly took the boldest part when he declined it.’ 
If this account be correct, the censure which that officer re~ 
ceived from public opinion was unmerited. 

The Canadian frontier presents a striking contrast to the ” 
appearance of the country through which Mr. Hall had 
passed, . 

‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘ could be more Siberian than its aspect: 
a narrow road, choaked with snow, led through a wood in which 
patches were occasionally cleared on either side, to admit the con- 
struction of a few log-huts, round which a brood of ragged children, 
a starved pig, and a few half broken rustic implements, formed 
an accompaniment more suited to an Irish landscape than to the 
thriving scenes we had just quitted. The Canadian peasant is 
still the same unsophisticated animal whom we may suppose to 
have been imported by Jacques Cartier. The sharp unchange- 
able lineaments of the French countenance, set off with a blue or 
red night-cap, over which is drawn the hood of a grey capote, 
fashioned like a monk’s cowl, a red worsted girdle, hair tied in a 
greasy leathern queue, brown mocassins of undressed hide, and 
a short pipe in his mouth, give undeniable testimony of the pre- 
sence of Jean Baptiste. His horse seems to have been equally 
solicitous to shame neither his progenitors nor his owner, by any 
mixture with a forgign race. Now, too, the frequent cross by the 
road side, thickly studded with all the implements of crucifixional 
torture, begins to indicate a Catholic country ; distorted virgins 
and ghastly saints decorate each inn-room, while the light spires 
of the parish-church, covered wish plates of tin, glitter across the 
snowy plain.’ 


Lieut. Hall admits that the Canadian peasant is ignorant 
and superstitious; yet, he says, if the share of his intellect 
exceed not much that of the ox which he drives, he may 
claim fellowship in this respect with the peasant of almost 
every country on the globe except the United States: but, 
‘essentially a Frenchman, he is gay, courteous, and con- 
tented; to strangers and travellers, he is invariably civil, 
seeming to value their good word —e their money: he is 
reckoned parsimonious, because all his gains arise from his 


saving; he is satisfied with the humblest fare; and his utmost 
debauch never exceeds a ‘ coup” of rum and pipe of tobacco, 
taken with a dish of gossip, the only luxury in which he can 
be accounted extravagant.’ Great crimes are unknown, and 
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petty offences are rare: but the late war, by calling a great 
number of the young men into the militia, has produced an 
evident change in their manner. The nature of this change 
we may infer from the following remark: ‘ I always found two 
invariable symptoms of a man’s having served: a little more 
intelligence and a great deal more knavery.’ 

The Canadians bear a considerable antipathy to the Ame- 
ricans, whom they denominate “ sacres Bostonnais.” Pett 
quarrels between them and the Vermontese keep this feeling 
alive; and the English, as the author observes, may well say 
of it in the words of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, ‘ ’Tis a pretty 
quarrel as it is, and explanation would spoil it.” 

Of the Catholic charitable institutions at Quebec, Mr. Hall 
speaks in terms of high praise. ,The Hotel Dieu, and the 
General Hospital for the poor, sick, and mendicants, are 
managed with the greatest attention to neatness and the com- 
forts of the patients, by the superiors and nuns in each. 
‘ Grave men,’ he observes, ‘ have indulged themselves in a 
sneer at the idea of young men being attended in sickness by 
nuns: but few who have any knowlege of the system of 
common hospitals can be at a loss to appreciate the difference 
betwixt the tender solicitude with which charity soothes for 
conscience-sake the bed of suffering, and the heartless grudg- 
ing attention which hospital-nurses inflict on their victims.’ 

In Upper Canada, the scene changes; * the system of 
farming is English or American, the low deep-roofed Cana- 
dian house gives place to the English farm-house, or Yankee 
fir-boarded mansion. Instead of churches we have taverns; 
gaols and assembly-rooms for convents, and a half-sulky nod 
for a French bow. Two Canadian postillions never meet 
without touching their hats. When the American or English- 
man nods, ’tis like the growling salutation of a mastiff who 
has not quite leisure enough to turn and quarrel with you.’ 
On the policy and wisdom of a war for the capture or the 
defence of Canada, Mr. Hall offers some judicious remarks. 
Emerging from a wilderness known only to the hunter and 
his prey, § you double a head-land on the St. Lawrence, and 
a fleet of ships lies before you, several of which are as large as 
any on the ocean; others of equal dimensions are. building 
on the spot where, a few months since, their frame-timbers 
were growing. ‘Two sources of astonishment here rise on the 
mind: first, the magnitude of the resources called into action, 
and, secondly, the object which called them forth.’ — The 
St. Lawrence man of war cost 300,oool.; the transport of 
the Psyche frigate in frame from Quebec cost 12,000l.; the 
commissariat disbursements at Kingston, during the war, 
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were estimated at 1oool. per day; and the present (late) 
expence of the naval establishment is about 25,0001. per 
annum. ‘Thus we are expending our ‘ blood and treasure in 
defence of a country, one half of which is little better than a 
barren waste of snows, and the other a wild forest scarcel 

intersected by a thread of population. This is the ‘* gros jeu” 


‘of society.’ : 


From Upper Canada, the author passed through the west- 
ern country of New York and the Niagara frontier, and 
gives a concise. but lively description of the scenery, the na- 
ture of the soil, and the manners of the people. We hasten, 
however, to visit Philadelphia, where we may expect to meet 
with American society in its most improved state. Lieut. 
‘Hall appears to us an impartial observer, well acquainted 
with the agrémens of polished life, and qualified to appreciate 
fairly the merits and defects of the American character. 


‘ Society in Philadelphia (and what may be said on this point, 
with regard to Philadelphia, applies with double force to all other 
parts of America,) is yet in its infancy. By society, I mean the 
art of combining social qualities, so as to produce the highest 
degree of rational enjoyment ; this supposes a common stock of 
ideas, on subjects generally interesting, and a manner of giving 
them circulation, by which the self-love of each may be at once 
roused and satisfied. Public amusements, the arts, such literary 
and philosophical topics as require taste and sensibility, without 
=: | a fatiguing depth of erudition, a morality rather grace- 
ful than austere, and a total absence of dogmatism on all subjects, 
constitute many of the materials for such an intercourse. In Phi- 
ladelphia, public amusements are nothing; the fine arts little 
considered, because every man is sufficiently occupied with his 
own business; for the same reason, questions of mere speculation 
in literature or philosophy would be looked upon as a waste of 
time; in morality, every thing is prnee: in religion, all is dogma. 
It may seem strange that a people so generally well informed as 
the Americans, should be so little sensible to literary enjoyments : 
not less curious is it, that the freest people upon earth should be 
straight-laced in morality, and dogmatical in religion : a moment’s 
consideration will solve this seeming inconsistency. The Ameri- 
cans read for improvement, and to make a practical application of 
their knowledge: they collect honey for the hive, not to lavish its 
sweetness in social intercourse; hence the form is less considered 
than the matter, but it is the form which is principally the subject 
of taste. There is, besides, a principle of economy running 
through every department of society in the States: it is a saving 
of time, rather to import books than to write them; hence there 


-is no class of authors, no literary emulation ; criticism loses its 


interest when confined to the productions of foreigners; they ma 

be read for profit or amusement, but they cannot be discussed, 

either in their faults or beauties, with the peling inspired by the 
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writings of compatriots, whose reputation every member of so- 
ciety feels as connected with his own, and their glory as part of 
his patrimony. Again, piquancy in conversation supposes a cer- 
tain persiflage, a latitude in opinion, which allows every thing to 
be said on every subject, provided it be said well: this kind of 
freedom, which appertains perhaps to a corruption of existing 
institutions, is singularly 8 to a country in which all 
moral duties are positive; and whatever is positive admits neither 
of speculation nor discussion. 

* Religious toleration has produced in America an effect, whieh, 
though natural, is curiously the reverse of what the advocates for 
a church ‘ by law established” commonly predict. A monopoly, 
either in trade or religion, goes far to produce stagnation and 
decrement ; wi una, ibi nulla. Zeal cools, and faith decays, under 
the indolent governance of chartered pastors; with whom such 
external compliance, as will assure them on the score of temporals, 
may be expected to form the chief part of their anxiety. When 
the monopoly is entirely close, the few in whose minds reason 
continues to assert her rights, have no resource but in such posi- 
tive infidelity as will permit those outward compliances, that an 
heretical belief would regard as criminal. A free competition, 
on the contrary, not only stimulates the zeal of all, because one 
sect has no advantage over another, except what it acquires by 
its own exertions, but in the many shades of belief it offers to 
the public choice, there are few so fastidious as not to find some 
colour suitable to their own complexion; and as every proselyte is 
a genuine victory, the stray sheep from one fold are very quickl 
caught up and penned in another. There are 42 churches in Phi- 
ladelphia: Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Quaker, 
Free Quaker, Swedish Lutheran, German Lutheran, German Re- 
formed, Associate, Associate Reformed, Covenanters, Methodists, 
Christian church, Moravian, Universalist, Independent, Unitarian, 
Jewish. To fall in with none of these would indicate a surprising 
eccentricity of character, not likely to meet with much indulgence; 
and having chosen one, the American would consider that, like a 
trade, it was seriously to be followed, and no longer speculated 
upon. 

Politics are, indeed, a subject of high interest, whether in 
action or speculation, but for this very reason they are scarcely a 
fit topic for social relaxation, they are a part of every man’s 
business, and are discussed as such: a pleasure too, which ex- 
cludes the female half of society, scarcely belongs to the class of 
social enjoyments; yet the interest it excites will probably long 
render the Americans careless of the lighter beauties of canver- 
sational pleasure. 

‘ I proceed to consider the manner necessary to give society 
its perfect grace. ‘‘ All the politeness of the Americans,” 
observes the Marquis de Chastellux, “is mere form, such as 
drinking healths to the company, observing ranks, giving up the 
right hand, &e., but they do nothing of this but what has been 
taught them ; not a particle of it is the result of sentiment: in a 
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word, politeness here .is like religion in Italy, every thing ir 

ractice, but without any principle.’ I have myself seen a lad 
othe two young women out of a pot-house into the stage 
waggon, with all the gravity of a Master of the Ceremonies at 
Bath; ‘in fact, this varnish is used to cover manners very fre- 
quently vulgar, and very rarely elegant. Manners to be vulgar 
must be affected ; the meanest Indian is a gentleman, because he 
is composed and natural ; add a desire to please, and you have all 
that society requires. A Frenchman is as anxious to please as he 
appears, because his vanity is gratified by success : his politeness 
is the natural expression of this anxiety, and pleases, as some- 
thing natural. The American, on the contrary, silent and reflect- 
ing, occupies himself very little with the effect of what he says : 
« Briller dans la société” is to him an unmeaning phrase ; his 
politeness is, therefore, no reflection of his feelings, but an 
artificial form he has borrowed, to hide a vacuum :— and what 
should have induced a sensible people to borrow a trapping so 
unsuited to their character? The vanity, probably, to rival the 
nations of Europe, in manners, as well as in arts and power: the 
French led the ton in fashions ; and accident gave French fashions 
a double advantage in America: but they made the mistake of the 
nobleman who purchased Punch, and then wondered he exhibited 
none of the feats which had delighted him while in possession of 
the showman : — but I mistake ; they have no such astonishment ; 
they believe he actually does exhibit them all. 

* I have proceeded too far in the discussion of manners without 
introducing the ladies, who have so great a share in forming 
them. Their cheeks may redden, perhaps, at my hard sayings, 
but I offer to replace their wreaths of tinsel with chaplets of 
pearls. Women bear a high rate in the American market, be- 
cause they are scarce in proportion to the demand, in a country 
where all men marry, and marry young; consequently they are 
not called upon to make great exertions to captivate; they can 
do without striking accomplishments, and, to recur to a trading 
maxim, which they very well understand, there will seldom be 
more of a commodity reared for market than the consumption 
calls for. Female accomplishments are consequently in the same 
predicament with male politeness: they are cultivated upon a 
principle of vanity, to imitate the ladies of Europe; but they 


. seldom enrich the understanding, or give elegance to the man- 
‘ners: — like. the men, the ladies fall into the mistake of con- 
founding fashions with manners, and think they import Parisian 


graces with Parisian bonnets: nay, this is little, they have im- 


. proved the commodity : “ the American ladies,” as I have heard 


an American lady modestly observe, “ unite French grace with 
English.modesty.’”’ Happy combination, did it not neutralize the 
whole compound! Let us view them in their perihelion, at a ball 
or assembly. Chairs are arranged in a close semi-circle; the 
ladies file into the room, and silently take their seats beside each 
other, the men occupying the chord of the segment, vis-a-vis to 
their fair foes, (for such their cautious distance and rare commu- 
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hication would indicate them to be): the men in this situatior 
discuss trade and politics ; the ladies, fashions and domestic inci- 
dents, with all the quiet and gravity becoming the solemnity of 
the meeting : tea and coffee are handed,about, and in due process 
of time, cakes and lemonade, &c.; should there be no dancing, the 
forces draw off, after having for several hours thus reconnoitred 
each other. When they dance, the men step forward, and, 
more by gesture than word, indicate their wishes to their fair 
partners. Cotillons then commence, with a gravity and per. 
severance almost pitiable. ‘ Dancing,” says the Marquis de 
Chastellux, ‘is said to be at once the emblem of. gaiety and. of 
love: here it seems to be the emblem of legislation and mar-. 
riage.” The animation displayed by the feet never finds its way 


into the countenance, to light up the eye, or deepen the rose oi. 
the cheek, 


Which hangs in chill and lifeless lustre there, 
Like a red oak-leaf in the wintry air ; 

While the blue eye above it coldly beams, 
Like moonlight radiance upon frozen streams. 


* One conceives, on these occasions, how dancing may become 
as it is among the Shakers, a religious ceremony. M. Volney ® 
inclined to deduce from the sour Presbyterianism of the first 
settlers in New England, ‘“‘ Le ton cérémonieux, lair grave et 
silencieux, et toute Vétiquette guindée qui régne encore dans la 
société des femmes des Etats Unis.” Notwithstanding the multi- 
plicity of sects in America, they all take their tone from the 
austerest, that they may lose none of the advantages resulting 
from the appearance of superior sanctity : in this way, people of 
all creeds are screwed up to the pitch of Calvinistic lees 
gallantry itself assumes a solemn and serious air: the god of love 
has laid aside his torch and purple wings, and steps a merchant’s 
clerk, well versed in the mysteries both of grace and gain. 
Society, under these circumstances, becomes instead of the feast, 
the fast of self-love. With scarcely any communication of senti- 
ment between the sexes, there is no collision to strike out the 
sparkles of wit, nor any sympathy of tastes to kindle feeling or 
give the expression of it animation. Parties separate as if they 
had performed a duty, and meet to perform one again. —I have 
thus far touched on the deficiencies of American females, let me 
speak their praise. Their good qualities are of a sterling kind: 
good wives, good mothers, prudent housekeepers, they may bid 
defiance to the satirist, until they quit the hallowed circle of 
domestic virtues, to flutter heavily on the light airs of vanity: 
through their affectation only are they vulnerable. Should it be 
objected that domestic virtues alone are insufficient to give the 
human mind its fullest expansion, to produce a De Stael or an 
Edgeworth, we may reply that the energetic feelings which 
nourish the soul of genius, though, to their immediate possessor 
they may, according to circumstances, be productive either of 
pain or pleasure, yet in their general growth are invariably 
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attached to a state of social suffering: there must be a war of 
elements to engender the thunderbolt. In America, life moves 
evenly, for every one is thriving in his proper place. Misfor- 
tune when it occurs, as where does it not? flows from individual 
miscalculation, and has, therefore, none of the solemn character 
of fatality, which it bears in a social system more defectively 
organized.’ 

The picture of American society given by Lieut. Hall we 
are inclined to believe is faithful: but it does not represent 
the American character as amiable. Indeed, thirst of gain, re- 
ligious gloominess, and arrogant self-sufficiency, are the prevail- 
ing moral diseases of the country. Much of what is austere, 
selfish, or intolerant in the American character, he ascribes to 
the prevalence of rigid uncompromising Calvinism; this is 
the sacred fire that burns in the hearts and on the altars of 
the New Englanders with an angry light, round which the 
timbrels and trumpets of the priests still sound in dreadful 
harmony: though human sacrifices are no longer permitted, 


‘as on their first arrrival, when many peaceable Quakers were 


most cruelly tortured and hung by the Puritans. 


‘It is true (says the author) this spirit is to a certain extent 
mitigated by the partial influence of good sense, and by the temper 
of the age, but it is still the same in essence, and waits but a 
favourable opportunity to prove itself the same in action. — This 
spirit is now rapidly spreading through all parts of the Union, 
sometimes indeed in a manner which may well provoke a smile, 
but more frequently with a rigidity of aspect before which the 
graces and pleasures of life wither. The Americans are habitually 
serious and silent, even beyond English taciturnity. Their spirits 
are seldom elevated, except by the application of some extraor- 
dinary stimulant, either in the shape of politics or liquor; they 
are thus excellently fitted to become vessels of election and rege- 
neration: the sour leaven ferments through their frames, until all 
the kindlier juices curdle, and happiness becomes a deadly sin.’ 


On the situation of the negroes in the southern states, Mr, 
Hall gives some interesting information; and he expresses 
his abhorrence of slavery and the evils which it produces, in 
terms of high moral indignation. He is inclined, how- 
ever, to indulge the hope that the total extinction of slavery 
in the United States is an event neither improbable nor very 
far distant. Even in Virginia, he remarks, slavery has few 
supporters out of the immediate classes of dealers and plant- 
ers. All others, both farmers and men of every description, 
he says, express their dislike to it; not indeed as a violation 
of humanity, but as a political evil which has substituted bad 
labour for good, and an unsound population for an healthy 
one. The only advocates are stated to be the planters near 
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the coast, where infectious rice-grounds can be cultivated by 
negroes alone. We have, however, the satisfaction of learning- 
that these rice-lands are constantly diminishing by the accu- 
mulation of sand-banks, which remove the reach of the tide 
to a greater distance; and thése lands make no adequate re- 
turn if beyond the reach of the tide-way. Mr. H. thinks 
that the actual condition of the slaves in Virginia and the 
Carolinas cannot be ascertained directly by the traveller, but 
may be in some measure inferred from the laws by which they 
are protected. From a provisional act passed in the Caro- 
linas in 1740, and made perpetual in 1783, he has given 
several extracts: it appears to be the slave-code of these 
States. We have not room to enter fully on the subject, but 
we shall briefly give the substance of some of the articles. — 
Slavery is rendered perpetual, and every negro is presumed 
to be a slave, unless " can prove the contrary. The evi- 
dence of all free negroes and of any slave, without oath, 
shall be admitted against a slave.— Any person wilfully 
murdering a slave shall forfeit 100]. sterling; if he kill him 
in a passion, or by undue correction, he shall forfeit sol. 
— For cutting out the tongue or dismembering, he shall 
pay a penalty of 141.—A penalty of 45]. is incurred for 
teaching a slave to write. — This act, with unblushing impu- 
dence, gravely recites ‘* that cruelty is highly unbecoming those 
who profess themselves Christians.” Where such is the na- 
ture of the protection yielded by the law, it is an insult to 
common sense to talk of the happy condition of the negroes. 
Lieut. Hall informs us that ‘this code is not in any point a 
dead letter, and the fears of the proprietors are tremblingly 
alive, and racked with the dread of insurrection, in which 
they must expect the measure they have meted.’ 

he author paid a visit at Monticello to the enlightened 
and venerable Thomas Jefferson, Ex-President of the United 
States, of whom he justly speaks in terms of high praise. 
‘I found Mr. Jefferson (he says) tall in person, but stooping 
and lean with old age, thus exhibiting that fortunate mode 
of bodily decay, which strips the frame of its most cumber- 
some parts, leaving it still strength of muscle, and activity of 
limb. His deportment was at first serious and even cold, but 
in a very short time relaxing into a most agreeable amenity; 
with an unabated flow of conversation on the most interesting 
topics, discussed in the most gentlemanly manner.’ 

We cannot take our leave of Lieut. Hall, without express- 
ing our approbation of the good sense, and the good temper, 
which are evinced in the present volume. In some parts, 
the style has a little appearance of affectation, and the author 
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makes several rather unsuccessful attempts at wit. His poet= 
ical effusions, with which on some occasion$ he has favoured 
us, we would recommend in future to be confined to the 
circle of his own friends; their chief if not their only merit 
consisting in their brevity. He cannot make the apology for 
introducing his poetry into a book of travels, ‘ How could I 
help it, since the gods have made me poetical ?” for assuredly 
the Muse has not looked with the “eye benign” (‘“ placido 
lumine”) on his birth. Almost every page of the volume, 
however, abounds with information or entertainment. —A 
Map of the Niagara frontier is prefixed: but an index is 
wanting. 





Art. V. Sketches of America. A Narrative of a Journey of Five 
Thousand Miles, through the Eastern and Western States of Ame- 
rica; contained in Eight Reports addressed to the Thirty-nine 
English Families by whom the Author was deputed, in June 1817; 
to ascertain whether any and what Part of the United States 
would be suitable for their Residence. With Remarks on Mr. 
Birkbeck’s ‘* Notes” and ‘ Letters.” By Henry Bradshaw 
Fearon. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 454. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 


[HE actual circumstances and probable advancement of 
America, as connected with emigration to that country, 
daily grow more interesting to the English public; and our 
stock of information on this subject has lately been increas- 
ing with great rapidity. In the volume before us, a remark- 
able fact is stated even in the title-page; and we farther 
learn that the reports Which it contains are principally in- 
tended to convey information to mechanics and tradesmen re- 
specting the prices of labour, and of various manufactured 
goods, in different parts of the United States. That Mr. 
earon has executed this part of his mission with fidelity, we 
are willing to believe: but, as his acquaintance with the actual 
state of society in England appears to have been confined to 
London and its immediate suburbs, he was not qualified for 
taking an enlarged and impartial comparative view of the 
American character. His first edition is dated from Plaistow 
in Essex, and every object which occurs in his travels seems 
to be brought into comparison with London and its vicinity, 
and is found wanting. The inns in the back-settlements have 
not any accommodations for travellers that can vie with the 
taverns in Bishopsgate-Street; nor are the boors and back- 
woods-men so courteous as the city-shop-keepers. Even the 
solid accompaniments of ham, eggs, and dried fish, which are 
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seen on the American breakfast-tables with the coffee, offend 
the delicacy of a stomach ‘ accustomed to a London break- 
fast of tea and toast ;? and Mr. Fearon seems not to be aware 
that these dishes, at which he so much revolts, may be found 
in the breakfast-parlour of almost every gentleman’s family 
in England. 

If, however, Mr. F. may be deficient in the qualifications 
necessary to take an impartial. view of other nations, the 
want of information is abundantly supplied by feeling, of a 
sort which manifests itself whenever he describes the manners 
or character of that population with which he says America 
is ‘cursed.’ Somewhat facetiously, he dedicates his book to 
the ‘ Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland:’ we say rather facetiously, because, 
having attended the Methodist church in Philadelphia, he 
proceeds to make this declaration : —‘ Were I an absolute law- 
xtver, I would certainly punish and restrain men who set so 
wicked an example of religious blasphemy, and so foully libelled 
the mame and character of Revelation.’ Yet the intemperate 
zeal of these Methodists, if we take Mr. Fearon’s description, 
literally does not exceed that which is frequently to be seen 
in many of the Tabernacles of the Society in Wales and Corn- 
wall at the present day; and, however absurd their zeal may 
appear, need we say that we should strongly deprecate any in- 
terference of the civil power with the rights of conscience? 
Under the pretence of repressing blasphemy, bigots in every 
age have been ready to light the fires of persecution, and to 
destroy alike the innocent enthusiasc or the enlightened phi- 
losopher who dared to depart from established forms and 
creeds of human fabrication. We would ask what these 
Ebenezer Methodists have done to deserve the punishment 
which this friend of religious liberty wishes to inflict? The 
answer in plain truth is this: within the walls of their own 
church they have, in imitation of antient practices, ‘ raised 
their voices together, singing, and shouting, and glorifying 
God, for their deliverance from sin and Satan.” In so doing, 
however extravagant their gestures, and however loud their 
praises, they have not disturbed the peace nor broken the 
moral ties of society; and, though we regret that so much 
ignorance still prevails among any sect of Christians, it is 
impossible to deny that this very extravagance has had much 
effect in terrifying and ultimately reforming the ferocious and 
dissolute among the miners and colliers of Cornwall, Somer- 
setshire, and Northumberland. We thank God that we live 
in a land in which the legislators and magistrates partake 
little of a persecuting spirit. In the instance of —_ 
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Southcote, they had a pretext for repressing blasphemy by 
force: but they wiscly followed the advice of the Jewish 
ruler; “ Let her alone; if this thing be of man, it will come 
to nought.” 

Mr. Fearon’s opinions respecting the state of American 
society appear to be as crude and imperfect as his notions of 
religious toleration. The want of urbanity in the inhabitants 
of the remote towns in the United States, of which he gives 
so many instances, would have excited less surprise had he 
ever visited the minor provincial towns in England, remote 
from the great public roads. Among the small farmers col- 
lected at the inns on a market-day, or among the small master- 
manufacturers in Yorkshire or Lancashire, he would have 
seen as little courtesy at the public dinners as he found in the 
state of Kentucky, or on the banks of the Ohio. The bulk 
of the population throughout the United States procure the 
means of subsistence with great ease, and, according to Mr, 
Fearon’s own statement, ‘ are relieved from all anxious cares 
for the morrow, which gives them a feeling of independence:’ 
but the facility with which the necessaries of life may be ob- 
tained does not apply to the refinements of social intercourse; 
and men who are enjoying all that is substantially wanting 
for their support may be, and frequently are, inferior in the 


_ civility of their manners to Englishmen who are on the same 


par with them with respect to property.. The Americans are 
on the whole less attentive to personal and domestic cleanli- 
ness than the English: but it should be recollected that no 
inconsiderable part of the American population consists of 
emigrants from Ireland, Scotland, and Germany. ‘“ Calum 
non animum mutant ;” and we cannot expect, that a sudden 
removal to America should at once reform their habits. In 
comparing the cleanliness of the Americans, the parallel 
should be drawn not with England exclusively, but with the 
sister-kingdoms. Now let any person, who has seen the 
unspeakable filthiness of the Highland hut, or of the Irish 
cabin, or of the farm-houses of the German boors, declare 
whether they can find any thing worse in the log-cabin of the 
back-settler. If we stigmatize the dirt of American towns, 
we must not overlook the loathsome filth and heart-rendin 
misery which so abundantly overflow in the outskirts a 
even in the interior of Dublin; nor must we forget that sweet 
canny Edinburgh still assails the nose of the traveller, by day 
and by night, with far other perfumes than those which are 
exhaled from ‘* Araby the blest.” In forming a fair estimate 
of New York or Phi:adelphia, let them be viewed with the 
capitals of Dublin and the Old Town of Edinburgh; and in 
describing 
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describing the manners of the inhabitants of American towns 
many hundred miles inland, let them be compared with those 
in the remote provinces of England: we may then more 
fairly appreciate their merits or their defects. Of American 
manners, in truth, our readers will find a more just and more 
lively description in the travels of Mr. Hall, (see the pre- 
ceding article,) than in the present work. Mr. F. appears 
to have had few opportunities of coming in contact with the 
most respectable part of American society; viz. the antient 
families, who have gradually risen to a state of opulence, and 
have at the same time made considerable progress in intellec- 
tual cultivation and the courtesies of social life: — men pos- 
sessing much good sense and general information, who reside 
on their own estates in great comfort, but who are rather sh 
towards strangers, unless very well introduced: they are the 
true country-gentlemen of America, and are to be found in 
the older settled states, particularly Pennsylvania and Vir- 
inia. 

. Of the state of the slaves in those parts of the Union in 
which slavery is tolerated, Mr. Fearon draws a gloomy pic- 
ture. We most sincerely concur with him in the reprobation 
of slavery in every form: but we can by no means admit that 
slavery has so many advocates in America as he describes. 
The corroborating testimony of Mr. Birkbeck, Mr. Palmer, 
and Mr. Hall, as well as that of some intelligent travellers 
whom we have recently had an opportunity of seeing after their 
return from the United States, confirms the opinion that 
slavery is regarded as a great evil, which the people generally 
are desirous of removing, if it were practicable; and Mr. 
Hall encourages the consoling hope that the period of its 
abolition is not far distant. It should be recollected that the 
American republic, at its commencement, found slavery firmly 
established in the greater part of the States; and that it is an 
evil which did not emanate from the revolution. 

Some of the barbarous practices, of which instances still 
remain in parts of the southern States, we consider as too 
limited to affect the character of the people. What should 
we say of the fairness of the traveller who, in describing 
England, brought forwards occasional acts of cruelty to 
chimney-sweepers or parish-apprentices, or the practices of 
throwing at cocks, bull-baiting, and ere as proofs 
of the general cruelty and depravity of the English character ? 
Yet we do not think that Mr. Fearon’s inferences from occa- 
sional acts of cruelty to slaves, or from the practice of § gouging’ 
or * gander-pulling,’ are more fair, when applied to the popu- 
lation of the United States. 
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Of the author’s route it may be proper to give a concise 
description. He landed at New York, visited Boston, and 
returned through the former city to Philadelphia ; whence he 
advanced by Pittsburg to the western country, viz. to the 
state of Ohio and the Illinois territory: but he has not 
added any facts of importance to the statements before 
given by Mr. Birkbeck and Mr. Palmer, with the exception 
of the prices of mechanical labour, which are stated more itr 
detail by Mr. Fearon. His want of agricultural knowlege, in- 
deed, incapacitated him from affording any original information 
respecting countries that are exclusively agricultural: but he 
adopted a singular mode of estimation, viz. that of counting 
the number of cows and pigs, which were to be seen on 


_ each side of the road in passing from one station to another. 


— He proceeded down the Mississippi to New Orleans ; per- 
forming the last 300 miles of the voyage in a steam-boat, in 
which the fare, including board, was 3}. 7s. 6d. sterling; and 
the time of the passage was 56 hours. Of the city of New 
Orleans, we have hitherto seen no good description, and the 
information given in the present volume is extremely meagre. 
We are told, however, ‘that the increase of this city, since 
it has become a part of the United States, is truly extraor- 
dinary, affording another proof of the advantages. possessed 
by a people who are unshackled.’ Instead of the right of 
monopoly purchased by individuals from the parent-country, or 
from viceroys and governors, every man is now left to pursue 
the bent of his own inclinations in commerce, ‘ and to go 
to the full extent of his means.’ —‘* The consequence of this 
state of things (adds Mr. ¥’.) is that the United States are 
making unprecedented strides towards substantial wealth and 
national greatness, though cursed, as I am sorry — mortified to 
the heart to be obliged to confess, with a population unde- 
serving of their exuberant soil and free government.’ The 
population of New Orleans is said to be 30,000: among 
whom the French language still predominates. The general 
manners and habits are described as being very relaxed, and 
provisions as of a bad quality and dear; yet, says Mr. F., 
‘ to all men whose desire only is to be rich, and to live a 
short life but a merry one, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending New Orleans.’ 

From this city, Mr. Fearon proceeded to Washington and 
the State of Virginia, but by what conveyance we are not 
told. As his remarks on that State do not seem intitled to 
any particular notice, we shall turn to that part of his work 
which has the best claim to the attention of those to whom it 
appears principally addressed, — the labouring classes “ 
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small tradesmen. In New York, we learn, the price of beef 
is from 3d. to 6d. per lb. and that of other butcher’s meat 
nearly in the same proportion. Geese sell from 2s. 3d. to 
3s. 11d., and Turkies of large size from 3s. 4d. to 5s. 7d. 
Flour per barrel, weighing 196 lbs., 46s. to 49s. Common 
ale, sid. per quart. Apples, rod. per peck. Lobsters, 2d. 
perlb. Brown sugar, 7d. perlb. Lump sugar, from 13d. 
to 16d., &c. &c. The quality of provisions is in general 
good. Clothing and domestic utensils are from 25 to 100 
per cent. dearer than in England, except India-goods, which 
are much cheaper. Rents vary according to situation, but in 
general are considerably higher than in London. In Phil- 
adelphia, the prices of provisions seem to be nearly the same. 
Mechanics pay from 13s. 6d. to 15s. od. for their board and 
lodging. Moderate boarding is rated from 20s. 6d. to 27s.; 
genteel ditto, 31s. to 54s.; charge of the best inns, gs. per 
day, exclusive of beer and other liquors. The wages of 
labourers are 4s. 6d. to 5s. 7d. per day; of female servants, 
4s. 6d. to gs. per week; of cooks, 6s. gd. to gs.; of men- 
servants, 54s. to 67s. 6d.. per month. Carpenters earn from 
36s. to 47s. 6d. per week, working from sun-rise to sun-set: 
Bricklayers, 37s. 6d. to 45s.; tinmen, 27s. to §4s.; shoe- 
makers, 31s. 6d. to gos. 6d.; taylors, 36s. to 45s.; printers, 
(compositors and pressmen) from 36s. to 45s. per week. 
The above prices are calculated in English money. — At 
Pittsburg the payment of labour is rather less, but may be 
stated te range from 31s. 6d. to sos. per week, according to 
the nature of the employment. 

Towards the conclusion of the volume, Mr. Fearon has 
given a summary of his opinions respecting emigration, which 
are written in a more impartial and dispassionate style than 
other parts of the work, and are well intitled to the attention 
of those who have any design of emigrating to America. 


‘In going to America, I would say generally, the emigrant 
‘must expect to find — not an economical or cleanly people; not 
a social or generous people; not a people of enlarged ideas; not 
a people of liberal opinions, or towards whom you can express 
your thoughts “ free as air;’”’ not a people friendly to the advo- 
‘cates of liberty in Europe; not a people who understand liberty 
from investigation and from principle; not a people who compre- 
hend the meaning of the words “ honour” and “ generosity.” 
On the other hand he will find a country possessed of the most 
enlightened civil and political advantages; a people reaping the 
full reward of their own labours, a people not paying tythes, and 
not subjected to heavy taxation without representation ; a people 
-with a small national debt ; a people without spies and'informers ; 
a people without an enormous standing army; a people in pos- 
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session of an extent of territory capable of sustaining an increase 
of millions and tens of millions of population; and a people 
rapidly advancing towards national wealth and greatness. 

‘ The classes of British society who would be benefited by an 
exchange of country, are, I conceive, first, that large and much 
injured body of men, who are here chained to the country and 
the political system, which oppresses and grinds them to the 
earth,— I mean our extreme poor. They would not ‘be in 
America a week, before they would experience a rapid ‘advance 
in the scale of being. Instead of depending for subsistence upon 
charity soup, occasional parochial relief, and bowing with slavish 
submission to the tyrant of the poor-house; they would, if in- 
dustrious and willing to labour, earn 4s. 6d. to 6s. gd. a day, 
have meat at least seven times in the week, and know “ no one 
who could make them afraid.” The second class would be the 
mechanics, in branches of first necessity, with the general exclu- 
sion, however, of those acquainted with the British staple manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen only: but for others, whose 
earnings here are under jos. a week, or whose employment is 
of that precarious nature, that they cannot reasonably calculate, 
by the exercise of prudence and economy, on laying by any 
thing for what is called ‘a rainy day,” or on making a provision 
for old age, —for such persons as these, particularly uf they have, 
or anticipate the having a family, emigration to America will 
certainly advance their pecuniary interests, though it may not 
enlarge their mental sphere of enjoyments. To these two 
classes, I would further add that of the small farmer who has a 
family, for wkom he can now barely provide the necessaries of 
life, and concerning a provision for whom, when his own grey 
hairs are approaching to the grave, he can look forward with but 
little confidence or satisfaction ; to such a man, if he should have 
one hundred pounds clear, that is, after paying all his expences 
of removal, &c., America decidedly offers inducements very su- 
perior to those afforded by this country. Such a father would 
there feel himself relieved from a load of anxiety, the weight of 
which upon his spirits, and its influence in repressing his exer- 
tions, he is perhaps himself scarcely aware of, till he feels the 
difference by comparison when he has shaken it off in the New 
World; — but still to every proposed emigrant, even of these 
classes, I would say, that he must not expect to find either the 
country full of gold, or its inhabitants as agreeable or as sociable 
as the perhaps unequalled people of England. He must prepare 
too for very many privations, and should previously have the mind 
of his family, particularly that of the mother of his children, so 
entirely in unison with his own, that they can ail have the forti- 
tude and good sense necessary to bear under the numerous priva- 
tions they will certainly be subjected to, keeping in mind the 
substantial advantages they will enjoy, and setting off present 
‘evil against their future and increasing prosperity, which, in such 
a country, with a soil yet uncultivated, and in the infancy of its 
resources, may be considered as almost insured to them.’ 
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An appendix contains some advice to emigrants respecting 
the articles necessary to be taken with them, and suggests 
some precautions which will be found useful on their arrival : 
together with a table of the United States’ duties on various 
articles of British manufacture. ; 

The tone of ill temper which this author usually manifests 
in speaking of the American character, or of American man- 
ners, has gained for his work the approbation of persons 
who regard that country with peculiar jealousy. The first 
edition is dated from Plaistow; the second, from the Adelphi ; 
and, if the volume proceeds to a third edition, we should not 
despair of seeing it dated from some office in the Treasury. 
To form a just and enlarged view of a nation, however, 
we must not bring it into comparison with any ideal standard 
of excellence, but with the actual state of other countries to 
which it may bear the greatest resemblance. It is possible 
to draw two pictures of England as unlike to each other “ as 
Hyperion to a Satyr,” and yet both may be true portraits. 
The one should delineate the barbarous manners and practices 
prevailing among the lower classes, — the extreme oppression 
of the children in the various manufactories, — the miserable 
state of the labouring poor, —the violation of the most sacred 
ties with indifference by the oaths taken at the custom-house, 
— the frequency of horrid murders, —the wretched state of 
many of our prisons, —the impressment of seamen, — the 
venality of senators, and a long train of gloomy et cetera in 
the back ground. The other should depict all that is truly 
excellent in the English character and manners, — the order, 
cleanliness, and comfort of the middle and higher classes, — 
our numerous well regulated charities, —the generous devo- 
tion of many in the higher ranks of life, who dedicate their 
time and talents to promote the best interests of mankind, — 
and a crowd of virtues that justly adorn our national character 
might be placed in the picture. It would be impossible to 
deny that both delineations were correct as far as they went, 
but neither of them would give a true view of the real state 
of England. Mr. Fearon’s ‘“ Sketches of America” are 
drawn in the sombre style of the first of these pictures. 
We would recommend it to him to look a little more atten- 
tively at home before he again calls the population of America 
‘cursed :’ for the vices and failings which he deprecates may 
perhaps be found on this side of the Atlantic; and the advice 
may not be irrelevant, ‘ Cast out first the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye.” 
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Arr. VI. Zhe Campaign of 1815; or, a Narrative of the Military 
Operations which took Place in France and Belgium during the 

__ Hundred Days. Written at St. Helena by General Gourgaud. 

Illustrated with a Map of the principal Theatre of the War. 
8vo. pp.234. 10s. Boards. Ridgway. 1818. 


puzec curiosity has been so much excited by the appear- 

ance of this work, and by the subsequent arrest of its 
author in London, followed by the forcible conveyance of 
him to the Continent, that we conceive it to be necessary for 
us to enter more fully into an examination of its contents, 
than perhaps even the interest of the subject discussed in it 
would otherwise have prompted us. As, however, the mass of 
our readers are in possession of the principal facts which have 
occurred in the life of M.Gourgaud, we shall not attempt 
a detail of those circumstances, but merely offer a general 
outline of his late career. 

General Gourgaud has had peculiar facilities, from his 
relative situation with the Ex-Emperor of France, for collect- 
ing materials to form a detailed history of the eventful Cent 
Jours; he was one of that personage’s principal aides-de- 
camp at the battle of Waterloo; followed his Commander in 
his flight to Paris; and, with Count de las Casas, was sent as 
an envoy on board the Bellerophon, to treat for the sur- 
render of Bonaparte. He then. accompanied his master in 
his exile to St. Helena, and remained there with him for a 
considerable time; at last quitting the island in consequence, 
as it is said, of a disagreement with Count Bertrand. His re- 
turn to Europe and his arrival in London have been recorded 
in the daily prints; soon afterward, he published the work 
which we are about to examine ; and speedily after that event 
he was suddenly sent out of this country, under the provi- 
sions of the bill passed in the last session of parliament, to 
regulate the abode of foreigners in Great Britain. 

Various contradictory statements have appeared in. the 
news-papers, respecting the circumstances of this officer’s de- 
portation; and so very differently are these details given by 
the writers, that it is alike impossible to follow them in their 
descriptions and to judge of their reasonings on the subject. 
Not less various have been the opinions which these journalists 
have offered concerning the probable causes of the affair. 
Some have imagined that the Ex-General had been detect- 
ed in attempting to convey secret intelligence to his fallen 
monarch, and in endeavouring to excite a party in England 
to take measures for his release. Others, again, have 
thought that the work on the Campaign of 1815 has been 
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the cause of the author’s removal. Of the former’ conjecture 
we can give no developement ; and the latter appears so far 
unlikely, that we perceive nothing in the pages of the book 
which could be of sufficient importance to create a necessity 
for exiling the writer. We shall, however, examine its con- 
tents carefully, as we proceed, and again advert to this subject 
when we shall have finished our investigation. 

Of all the various publications on the singular events that 
passed during the Hundred Days, which comprized the second 
transitory reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, none has excited a 
greater share of the public attention than the narrative now 
before us. Written as it is by an eye-witness, indeed, it 
possesses more claims to our notice than any of those per- 
formances on the same subject which have been compiled 
from public records, and from hear-say, by persons who were 
totally unacquainted with military affairs, and were for the most 
part residing, during the period described in their histories, 
at a distance from the scene of action. Impartiality, more- 
over, has not always prevailed in the minds of these 
writers; and hence their pages often contain extravagant 
eulogiums, or hyperbolical narrations of circumstances which 
national vanity and feelings have construed in their own way. 
We are aware that these feelings will ever reign paramount ; 
and that contemporaneous authors, describing battles and 
— political occurrences, will always bend the weak bow of 

istory in such a manner that, if it be impossible to turn their 
shafts against the enemies of their country, they will take 
care to make them fall as nearly as may be in’ that 
direction. Historic details of our own times are, therefore, 
rarely worthy of implicit reliance; national pride, political 
animosity, fear of power, and personal concern, are the ob- 
stacles which the foe of truth places in the front of his legions ; 
and these formidable enemies are seldom overcome. Post- 
humous relations of such events are alone likely to afford the 
real light ; the historian has then the choice of his materials ; 
he may reject falsehood where truth is evident; and he no 
longer fears to avow the fact. 

Accordingly, in examining the pages of the work now 
before us, it is probable that we shall frequently differ with 
the author; for it is scarcely to be expected that a man placed 
as he was, in a very elevated station under Napoleon, and shar- 
ing as he did in his glories and his misfortunes, can possess 
a mind so perfectly unbiassed as to record events by which 
he has been one of the greatest sufferers, with all the impar- 
tiality of an historian personally unconnected with the results 
of such a war. The case is not altered when we are told, in 
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the preface, that the writer has availed himself of the opinions 
of his master in composing his work: for, surely, if we 
must look on this performance as having received the sanc- 
tion of the captive at St. Helena, the chance of disinterested- _ 
ness is not increased. — General Gourgaud also asserts that 
his motive for assuming the character of an historical author, 
on this occasion, has arisen from the actual knowlege which 
he possesses of the events here transmitted to posterity; by 
which he conceived himself bound to make an endeavour to 
dispel the mists of error that have floated over the horizon 
of his sovereign’s Jast reign. With all the apparent feelings 
of a military man, he disclaims political allusions; affirming 
that he has only mentioned such topics. when they unavoid- 
ably occurred in the thread of his narrative. Destiny, accord- 
ing to him, decided the fate of Napoleon and of France. 
If this last sentiment be allowable to a conquered soldier, still 
we must differ with him on that head ; and, although we grant 
his position that the arrangements of the Ex-Emperor were 
admirable, yet we must maintain that destiny had not quite 
so large a share in the result. 

_ The preface concludes with these words: ‘ Ah, Napoleon, 
why didst thou not die at Waterloo!’ Here, however, the 
author is at variance with himself; his melancholy reflections 
had harrowed up his feelings; and, in a subsequent part of the 
volume, which we shall point out in its proper place, he 
surely forgot that he had expressed such a wish, when he in- 
forms us that the fallen chieftain did intend to die at Waterloo, 
but was prevented by his brave companions from rushing to 
his fate, — among whom his aide-de-camp Gourgaud was no 

doubt the foremost. 

~. We now come to the matter of the work itself; which is 
divided into twelve chapters, and is followed by an appendix 
containing seventeen articles designed to illustrate the chap- 
ters, consisting chiefly of official documents relating to Wa- 
terloo. The battle at that place, and its consequences, 
occupy in coursé by far the greatest part of the volume: but 
it contains also some chapters which are introductory to the 
description of that tremendous conflict, and which are devoted 
to explain the means that Bonaparte had adopted to enable 
him to meet his foes. We have carefully perused this part of 
the detail, in connection with most of the publications of 
merit on the same subject that have already issued from the 
press; and we must say that it appears to us that General 
Gourgaud has given a tolerably faithful and well written 
detail of the methods taken to recruit the broken army of 
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France, and to cause it once more to assume its former im- 
posing aspect. 

When Bonaparte, then titular sovereign of Elba, arrived 
at the Tuileries, his first thoughts were turned towards re- 
organizing his troops ; which task was the more difficult be- 
cause a great part of France remained either hostile to his 
government, or uncertain how to act: the Duc d’Angouleme 
not having given up his hopes until the 16th:of April, nearly 
a month after the entry of Napoleon into Paris, which took 
place on the 2oth of March 1815. With a mass of difficul- 
ties opposing him, which would have appalled an ordinary 
mind, Bonaparte actively engaged himself in this work ; 
and, in the month of June, he rad an effective army ready 
for the field, consisting of 120,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 
and an excellent train of artillery: while his engineer-force 
amounted to about 5,000 picked men and tried officers. Paris 
and Lyons were chosen as the central points from which this 
army was to act, and its materiel was to be supplied; while, 
in case of failure on the frontiers, these cities were to become 
the rallying points, and in fact the places of dernier ressort. 
They were accordingly thrown into a state of defence, and 
garrisoned chiefly by the national guard. From Paris towards 
the frontiers of Belgium, all the fortified towns on the lines of 
communication were put in a condition to resist attacks. 

While these preparations for the enemy were carrying 
on, the army was divided into seven corps de bataille, four 
corps of observation, and one to watch La Vendée. It will 
be necessary for the information of our readers to state where 
the seven corps for active operations, and their leaders, were 
stationed. The first was at Lille, commanded by General 
D’Erlong, and consisted of 18,000 infantry and 15,000 
cavalry: the second was in Valenciennes, equally strong, 
and commanded by General Reille: the third, under the 
orders of Vandamme, was at Mesieres, with three divisions of 
infantry and one of cavalry: the fourth, under Gerard, was 
at Metz, and was not so strong as the third: the fifth, under 
General Rapp, was in Alsace, of the same number of divi- 
sions as the third: the sixth, commanded by General Lobau, 
and consisting of nine regiments of infantry and three of 
cavalry, occupied Laon, and had detached three regiments 
into La Vendée: the seventh corps, intrusted to Marshal 
Suchet, had two divisions of infantry, one of cavalry, and 
two divisions of National Guards. The army of reserve oc- 
cupied the country between the Aisne, the Meuse, and the 
Sambre, of which the light cavalry was commanded by Pajol, 


the dragoon Excelmans, and the cuirassiers by Mil- 
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hault and Kellerman; the whole under Marshal Grouchy. 
The artillery attached to all corps d’armée consisted of eight 
pieces of cannon for each division of infantry ; a horse artil- 
lery-train of six guns for every division of cavalry; and a 
reserve of eight twelve pounders to each army-corps. 

With this force, Bonaparte resolved to enter Belgium, and 
assume the offensive; determining, however, only to put in 
motion the first, second, third, fourth, and sixth corps de 
bataille, with the Imperial Guard, the reserve cavalry, the 
corps de Génic, and his disposable artillery, amounting alto- 
gether to 115,000 men, and 350 pieces of cannon; and with 
this immense army he projected the passage of the Sambre 
at Charleroi. 

We have followed the author and the official accounts of 
the period which he describes thus far, without having had 
occasion to reflect on his want of accuracy ; his distribution 
and numerical account of the force of Napoleon’s army being 
in accordance with that which has been given by other writers, 
who are worthy of credit: but, in proceeding to develope the 
magnitude of the allied English, Prussian, and Belgic troops, 
he has passed over one little circumstance, which in all pro- 
bability he conceived it to be right to overlook. ‘The Prus- 
sian army, he says, amounted to 120,000 men, divided into 
four corps, under Generals Ziethen, Borstell, Thielman, and 
Bulow; the whole commanded by Marshal Blucher: — the 
Anglo-Belgic troops, under the Duke of Wellington, consist- 
ed of more than 102,500 men : — Blucher’s artillery amounted 
to 300 pieces of cannon, and that of Wellington to 250; — 
while the Prussians had 18,009 cavalry, and their allies 
I 5,000. | 

Now, our military readers, and in fact all who haye taken 
the trouble to examine the relations which have been given 
from official sources, well know that, in consequence of the 
necessity for garrisoning several important posts, and the 
various detachments which were imperiously made from the 
two armies, the above strength of 222,500 allied troops was 
reduced to the disposable torce of 170,000: of which only 
70,000 were under the Duke of Wellington, the remainder 
being with Marshal .Blucher, and of this remainder a large 
portion consisting of raw soldiers who had never seen any. 
service. 

General Gourgaud describes the manner in which Bona- 
parte very ably concealed his movements from the Prussians, 
‘and adds in the Appendix two orders of the day, well calcu- 
lated to shew in what a decisive manner the French leader 
made his dispositions. It is perfectly evident that all the 
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hopes of Napoleon rested on his being able to attack the two 
armies in detail, and that this he in some measure accom- 
plished. Charleroi was taken without much resistance ; the 
corps of General Ziethen, giving way to such overpowering 
numbers, fell back on the main body, by the two roads 
leading to Brussels and Namur; and they were followed by 
Pajol and Lefebvre Desnouettes on the Brussels road, which 
passed through the villages of Gosselies, Frasnes, Genappe, 
and Waterloo. On this occasion, some skirmishing took 
place, but General Ziethen again retired. Bonaparte, know- 
ing that the most important point on the road to Brussels 
was at Quatre Bras, a place situated half way between Frasnes 
and Genappe, and where four roads intersect each other, one 
leading to Waterloo and Brussels, one to Namur, one to Ni- 
velles, and one to Charleroi, determined to take immediate 
possession of it, and accordingly ordered Marshal Ney 
to advance and establish himself there: but in that admir- 
able position Prince Bernard of Saxony, with a brigade 
of 4,000 men, had taken post after having retreated from 
IF rasnes. : 

Thus ended, with the exception of an unsuccessful attack 
on the Prussian corps of Ziethen, by Bonaparte in person, 
the day of the 15th of June. Prince Bernard had kept 
Marshal Ney and his 40,000 men in check with 4,000 Belgic 
troops; and General Ziethen foiled Napoleon, Grouchy, and 
Vandamme, in all their attempts on his division. ; 

We are now arriving at a period of General Gourgand’s 
history, in which affairs of the utmost moment are about to 
be described: but we cannot pass over in silence the follow- 
ing remark : 


‘ It will naturally be asked why Ney did not establish himself 
at Quatre Bras. It would appear that the recollection of his con- 
duct in 1814, and lastly, in March 1815, had occasioned a kind 
of mental derangement, which manifested itself in all his actions. 
Though the bravest of men in battle, Marshal Ney frequently 
committed mistakes in his field dispositions. Being informed by 
his light cavalry that the enemy had but a small force at Quatre 
Bras, he thought it most prudent to stop on a line with the can- 
nonade, which he heard on his right’; and dispatched Girard’s di- 
vision as an advanced guard to Fleurus. Wishing it, however, to 
appear, that he had executed his orders, he reported to his Ma- 
jesty, that he was occupying Quatre Bras by an advanced guard, 
and that his main body was close behind.’ 


- This statement, with two or three previous passages of the 
same complexion, shew that Bonaparte and his aide-de-camp 


wish to throw some portion of the blame, attending the loss 
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of Waterloo, on the head of a man whose death has secured 
them from a denial of their assertions on his part. 

‘On the night of the 15th,’ says the General, ‘ the respective 
positions of the three armies were as follow: the French head- 
quarters at Charleroi, the Prussian at Namur, and the Eng- 
lish at Brussels.’ We have then a section, too long for in- 
sertion, shewing the exact positions of the different French 
corps. Next follows a sort of ¢irade against the Duke of 
Wellington, for what General Gougaud seems to deem his 
over-caution in not moving his army on the receipt of the 
first dispatch from the Prussians, on the evening of the 15th 
at seven o’clock. ‘ During all the proceedings of the 15th, 
the Duke of Wellington had remained tranquilly in Brus- 
sels,’ says the General: but in the next paragraph he observes 
that it was only between ‘seven and eight o’clock in the even- 
ing that the Duke received a dispatch from Blucher, inform- 
ing him that hostilities had commenced, and that a strong 
reconnoissance had sabred some of his advanced posts.’ It 
is well known that the Prussian courier, who arrived in Brus- 
sels on the evening of the 15th, did not bring to the British 
General a positive message from Blucher, stating that the 
mass of the French army were advancing on Charleroi: in 
fact, it'was only supposed by the Marshal that the attack on 
that city was a feint to cover other designs. So far from our 
blaming the Duke for his apparent inactivity, he deserves the 
praise of all military men for his caution in not advancing 
on an uncertain rumour; and none but the most captious can 
find fault with the commander who, when he received the second 
dispatch from his ally at midnight, ordered his troops imme- 
diately under arms, and led them_to the bloodiest field that 
was ever fought. 


*¢ totas 

Implicuere inter se acies, legitque virum vir : 

Tum vero et gemitus morientum, et sanguine in alto 
Armaque, corporaque, et permisti cede virorum 
Semianimes volountur equi: pugna aspera surgit.” 

FEn. xi. 631. 


We have not mentioned that the second road, by which 
General Ziethen’s corps retreated, passes through Gilly and 
Fleurus, and near Ligny joins the road from Namur to 
Quatre Bras: but this it is also necessary for our readers to 
know, in order to comprehend what follows. 

On the morning of the 16th, the first movement of Bona- 
parte was to send General Kellerman with his cuirassiers from 
Charleroi to reinforce Ney, in order to occupy Quatre wer? 
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if ‘practicable; and this reinforcement made Ney’s division 
amount to upwards of 46,000 men, with 116 pieces of 
cannon. ‘Thus this position,. if held by Ney, would 
enable him to throw a force against the right flank of the 
Prussians ; who, on the retreat of Ziethen from Fleurus, had 
concentrated, with the exception of Bulow’s corps. Here, too, 
we suspect the author to have a little overstept the bounds of 
correct calculation, in assigning to this army of Blucher, 
without the corps of Bulow, the amount of 90,000 combat- 
ants, while he makes Bonaparte’s attacking force only 58,280. 
The Prussians were drawn up with their foft on Sombref, the 
centre at Ligny, their right on St. Amand, and the rear on 
Brie; the front covered by a deep ravine, with Quatre Bras 
and the road leading to it in the rear. Thus, says the Gene- 
ral, ‘ their right was completely exposed :’ but in this asser- 
tion he is mistaken: for Marshal Ney had not even at that 
period occupied Quatre Bras, and was then busy in repel- 
ling the Duke of Wellington, who saw the importance of 
Quatre Bras as forcibly as his adversary. 

Ligny fell into the hands of the French, a column of 
20,000 of whom under General D’Erlong joined them in the 
afternoon; and the Prussians retreated on Wavres. This 
movement of Count D’Erlong to assist the French army is 
stated to have occasioned extreme surprise in Bonaparte and 
his Generals; who thought at first that it was a Prussian corps 
which was turning their right flank, but soon discovered the 
mistake. We are well inclined to believe that Bonaparte 
very soon discovered it, as he had ordered D’Erlong’s corps 
up to his assistance. In this part of General Gourgaud’s 
performance, he is at variance again with all official accounts: 
the Prussian force appears to have been 80,000; and, on the 
junction of D’Erlong, the French had, at least, the same 
number of men. The battle of Ligny was also fought with 
great disadvantage on the side of the Prussians, whose troops 
were exposed beyond measure; and it cost them not fewer than 
20,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners: while their 
opponents, according to the best accounts, lost only 10,000: 
but General Gourgaud makes the French loss only 7 or 8000, 
and that of the Prussians 25,000 men. 

Very little is here said about the battle of Quatre Bras: 
but the whole blame of its result is laid on Marshal Ney. In- 
deed, it seems almost inconceivable that upwards of 40,000 
chosen French troops could not eject 4000 Belgians; and 
that, when the Prince of Orange joined Prince Bernard on 
the morning of the 16th, their united divisions being not 
more than 9000 men, still no serious attempt was made to 
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dislodge them, till just before the Brunswick corps and Ge- 
neral Picton’s division from Brussels arrived; and then the 
French force had been diminished to 22,000 by the-removal 
of Count D’Erlong’s corps. : 

As soon as the battle became general, the forces on either 
side were about equal: but at length, by the repeated rein- 
forcements which arrived from Brussels, the Duke of Wel- 
lington retained possession of Quatre Bras, from which place 
Ney’s army retired with a diminution, according to General 
Gourgaud, of 4000 men; while he asserts that the loss of the 
Anglo-Belgic army was twice that number: whereas, by 
the Duke of Wellington’s dispatch and official returns, un- 
wittingly given in the Appendix, it did not-amount to 3000. 
We cannot account for the General’s reference to this Ap- 
pendix as a verification of his statement, when it so uncere- 
moniously contradicts him to his face. 

Though many of the succeeding pages have the running 
title of Licny, they contain only a string of 7/s, about the 
probabilities of success if Marshal Ney had acted otherwise 
than he did, with recapitulations of some other errors. 


“© Your if is the only peace-maker ; much virtue in if?’ 


It appears, indeed, that in this instance the said 7/ has exerted 
its, conciliatory offices in the fighting minds of Bonaparte and 
his aide-de-camp, with considerable effect. 

After having stated that several of the 'rench commanders 
had lost their former spirit, General Gourgaud adds, * The 
question with them now was, who should “least compromise 
himself.’ Now this, we think, is not fair; because Marshal 
Ney, who is named in this sentence, did his utmost when he 
really came to action at Quatre Bras, and served his master 
but too faithfully. General Vandamme is aiso brought into 
this sweeping censure, and is accused of arriving at Charleroi 
four hours later than he should: whereas the writer, who 
seems On many occasions to forget himself in his eagerness to 
shew that victory ought to have hovered over the plumes of 
France, has before told us explicitly in the 45th page that 
the cause of Vandamme’s division not arriving in time, before 
that city, was owing to there being ‘ no high road from his 
camp to Charleroi, and his columns got into confusion among 
the cross paths;’ and again in two pages afterward he says, 
‘Vandamme might, perhaps, have acted with more vigour, 
but he was far from having any idea of treachery.’ 

Quitting this mass of inconsistent statements, we come to 
the main object of the book, *‘ the Battle of Waterloo,’ which 
occupies more than 42 pages out of the 166 of en the 
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body of the volume is composed. ‘Though the subject has 
been discussed in every possible way, it yet affords much 
interest when placed before us in the light in which Bona- 
parte views it, and this publication may be said to echo his 
sentiments. We shall not, however, spend much time on the 
actual details of that famous day; reserving a part of our 
article to combat the chapter which follows it, intitled ¢ Ob- 
servations on the Battle of Waterloo, &c.;? and we shall there- 
fore not insert detached paragraphs from the account of the 
action, which would only break the thread of the narrative, 
and which it will be much better for our readers to_ peruse 
for themselves, but merely specify any passages that differ 
essentially from the received opinions. The affair of cavalr 
at Genappe on the 17th is too trifling in its nature to deserve 
comment. 

At the very commencement of this military sketch of the 
action, we have to object to an attempt which General Gour- 
gaud miakes to establish a vastly preponderating foree in fa- 
vour of the Anglo-Belgic army; which he states to have 
amounted to 85,000 men, while Bonaparte’s force was only 
67,000. It is, however, a well-known fact, which is detailed 
in Baron Muffling’s account of the campaign, that 18,000 
men of the Duke’s army were at Halle, ten miles from 
Waterloo, guarding the approaches to Brussels on the left; 
and that the army of the Duke of Wellington did not ‘ex- 

eed 60,000 serviceable troops. If, therefore, we increase 
the French army to 80,000, their ¢rwe numbers, and deduct 
from that force the 20,000 who were employed as a corps of 
observation on the right to watch the approach of Blucher’s 
army, we shall find that the battle of Waterloo was fought b 
equal numbers on both sides: but that the French had_ the 
advantage in discipline, and in soldiers accustomed to fire; 
the Duke’s troops being partly composed of Belgians and 
Hanoverians recently raised, which General Gourgaud ac- 
knowleges in the 89th page. 

The General states that, ‘at break of day, the Emperor, 
whilst at breakfast, observed, “* We have eighty chances out 
of a hundred in our favour.” At that moment Marshal Ney, 
who had come to inspect the line, presented himself. ‘* No 
doubt, Sire,” said the Marshal, * zf Wellington had been sim- 
ple enough to remain there ; but I am come to inform you, that 
they are retreating, and that if you are not speedy in attacking 
them they will escape us.”’ ‘The above information of Mér- 
shal Ney, and the speech of Bonaparte, we could not pass 

“ever. The statement forms a prominent feature of the viru- 
~lent attack on the deceased Marshal, and speaks volumes; it 
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prepares us for what follows. After the English had been 
repulsed from La Haie Sainte, Ney, carried away by the 
ardour of his men, rushed forwards and gained the heights ; 
the troops and officers shouted victory: but ‘ the Emperor 
did not share in this exultation: he observed to Marshal 
Soult, ‘* This 7s a premature movement, which may be attended 
by fatal consequences.” Soult expressed himself with consider- 
able warmth respecting Ney, and said, “ He is compromising 
us, as he did ai Jena!!!’ — After this, the General adds, 
‘ about six o’clock we found that the Prussians (under Bulow) 
had engaged their whole force; they ceased to act on the 
offensive, and their fire became stationary. Half an hour 
after, they began to fall back, and our troops advanced ;’ and 
shortly before he asserts (p. 99.) that the whole of Bulow’s 
corps were formed on the field of battle by five o’clock. Now 
the Prussian official account of the action, and surely the 
Prussians would not wish to diminish their share of the 
glory of Waterloo, states that the van of Bulow’s corps 
only reached the scene of action at half-past four; and that 
it was not until half-past seven o’clock that they were able 
to bring the whole corps of Bulow into a decisive combat 
with the French reserve under Count Lobau. — The passages 
which follow in the General’s work are inexplicable: they are 
unfortunately too long for us to transcribe them, but they 
roundly assert that the French cavalry, at the time when the 
Prussians fell back, had penetrated into many of the English 
squares of infantry, taken three standards, and destroyed a 

eat number of batteries, the guns of which fell into their 
ands. 


‘ Consternation and stupor prevailed throughout the enemy’s 
line: the fugitives had already reached Brussels: to retreat in 
good order was impossible; and their whole army seemed threat- 
ened with destruction. During the last half hour the situation 
of the French army had completely changed : the enemy was not 
threatening us on any point: we were masters of a part of his 
field of battle, and in an offensive position on his centre. We 
had gained the advantage, not only over the Anglo-Belgic army, 
of 85,000 men, but likewise over Bulow’s corps of 30,000 Prus- 
sians. Still no account had been received of Grouchy. Thus 
between ee 68,000 French troops had beaten 115,000 English, 
Belgians, Prussians, &c.’ 


A short extract from the Duke of Wellington’s dispatch, 
descriptive of the same period of the action, must be contrasted 
with this hyperbolical narration. 


«‘ The enemy repeatedly charged our infantry with his cavalry, 


but these attacks were uniformly unsuccesofu), and they afforded 
opportunities 
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opportunities to our cavalry to charge, in one of which Lord E, 
Somerset’s brigade, consisting of the life-guards, royal horse- 
guards, and first dragoon-guards, highly distinguished themselves, 
as did that of Major-Gen. Sir W. Ponsonby, having taken many 
prisoners and an eagle.” 


After this supposed French victory, the battle soon closes ; 
and, by some fatality, the fickle goddess on a sudden flies over 
to the English and Belgic camp. Then follow many ideas of 
what might have been done, and what ought to have been done, 
but not one acknowlegement that the Anglo-Belgic army had 
fairly conquered. 

In this chapter is the note to which we have before alluded, 
and which states that Bonaparte, seeing the desperate situation 
of his affairs, was resolutely bent on perishing with his chosen 
warriors. § The Emperor appeared determined not to survive 
that fatal day: he wished to die with his grenadiers, and was 
on the point of entering the square, when Marshal Soult, 
who was near him, said “ Sire, the enemy is fortunate enough 
already,” and at the same time pulled the Emperor’s horse 
into the road to Charleroi.’ 

The whole account of the battle concludes with Bonaparte’s. 
opinion respecting the causes of his losing it, which is given 
in three separate reasons; namely, Marshal Grouchy being 
uncertain how to act with respect to the Prussians; secondly, 
the same Marshal having misunderstood some and not receivin 
other orders; and, thirdly, Marshal Ney’s ill-timed attack 
with his cavalry: the author forgetting that, in the passage 
which we have opposed to the extract from the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s dispatch, he had asserted this attack to be successful, 
ian to have gained the victory. 

The Duke of Treviso also comes in for his share of mis- 
fortune. He was ill, and consequently could not advance to 
the frontier; and therefore the Guard, on whom Bonaparte 
chiefly depended, was without a commander, though it had 
the Emperor himself constantly with it, and six of his best 
Generals commanded its different legions. 

Marshal Ney’s conduct closes the chapter. That officer is 

in accused of ‘ frequent aberrations of mind ;’ and it is said, 
‘to have employed Marshal Ney, or at least to have entrusted 
him with so important a command, is one of the faults with 
which the Emperor reproaches himself.’ 

The chapter of Observations contains a great portion oi 
matter which we must regard as useless, respecting what ought 
to have been done by i Duke of Wellington. He ought 
not, according to this author, to have fought the battle of 
Waterloo. * It was not probable,’ he says, * that the om. 
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of Wellington, having the forest of Soignies and Brussels in 
his rear, would give battle.” In this part of his work, 
General Gourgaud seems to be quite at a loss for argument, 
and gives way to every impression which his mind receives: 
for it must appear to all military men a matter beyond 
doubt that it was precisely because the Duke had that forest 
and the city of Brussels in his rear, that he did hazard a 
general action with his small army, without using the cold 
caution of waiting for his allies, and retiring from post to 
post till the Russians and Austrians had entered France. 
If the reader will take the trouble of referring to our 
Ixxxist volume, p.99., he will find that the hero of Waterloo 
has been known to express his notions on this circumstance 
very decidedly ; and in no part of his military career has he 
shewn his strategical and tactical knowlege and talents in a 
more shining light, than in the dispositions made by him to 
occupy that admirable position on which the allied troops 
fought the battle. -— We must, however, give the present 
author the credit of having managed his details of the pro- 
babilities of success and vice versd extremely well: but to 
dwell on this part would take us beyond our limits, because, 
without making copious transcriptions, we could not enable 
our readers to follow his reasonings. 

‘.'The manceuvres of Bonaparte, his having collected such a 
large disposable force from the wrecks of the French army, 
his rapid marches, (so well hidden from the allies,) and the 
precision with which he accomplished his designs, are allt 
worthy of much notice: they enabled him to attack the 
allies in detail, and in the first instance to beat the Prussians; 
and, had it not been for the firmness displayed by the Anglo- 
Belgic army in the moment of trial, the issue of this short 
campaign-might have been very different. — Though we can- 
not agree with the writer in his assertions that the French 
troops evinced their superiority over all the soldiers of 
Europe, yet we can, without forcing our national feelings, or 
wounding the just pride which the glory of that memorable 
day has instilled into our minds, give place to his concluding 
remark in this chapter: viz. ‘ It may be truly said that if, 
in these great disasters, the French army lost all, it at least 

reserved its honour.’ 

Chapter VIII. comments on the results of the battle, the 
flight, losses, and subsequent operations. ‘The author owns 
that the ‘army of Bonaparte, in these dreadful actions, lost 
36,940 men: but he’ makes the loss of the allies 58,006; 


which is too much by 8,006, while the French amount is too 
+2 little 
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little by 13,060, which will reduce the totals on either side 
to equal numbers. ) iil 7 | 

The entire loss of the British, Hanoverians, and Dutch, is 
mingled in this statement with the actions of the 16th and 
17th. From official sources, we know that on the 18th it 
consisted of only 10,580 English and Hanoverians, to which 
may beadded 2,000 Belgians; while Bonaparte’s loss on 
that day, according to the statement of General Gourgaud, 
was upwards of 20,000: but the purposely complex mannef, 
in which he has given these details, makes it appear as if the 
allies had suffered doubly, instead of the French. . 

Chapter X. is occupied by a description of the military 
resources which were left to France after the action, and 
details of the manner in which their army rallied at Laon ; 
with the disposable forces of the empire at that period, and 
the projected modes of carrying on a defensive campaign in 
front of Paris and Lyons. ‘These resources, it appears, 
were still immense; and, had not a change of opinion taken 
place in Paris, and in fact throughout France, it is con- 
tended that Bonaparte might still have been able to have 
thrown considerable obstacles in the way of the advancing 
and invading armies of Europe: — but, in the next section, 
we are informed that, on the arrival of Napoleon in Paris, 
and while he was agitating in his military council the proper 
course of addressing the convoked chambers, he received 
intelligence ‘that the Chamber of Deputies had declared 
itself independent of his power, and in a moment afterward 
that the Chamber of Peers had followed its example. 
There remained only one of three courses for the conquered 
leader to adopt; to put himself at the head of the troops in Paris, 
and suspend the sittings of the legislative bodies by an armed 
force; or to flatter them, and, by allowing their assumed 
power to be legal, to avert the storm for a time; or, lastly, 
to abdicate the crown, in favour of his son. His reasons 
for chusing the third course are then stated, and, if correctly 
given, shew that he acted very wisely: but, circumstanced as 
he was at the time, we believe that choice had a very small 
share in the conclusion. 

The last chapter is devoted to explain the advance of the 
Allies on Paris; which, as General Gourgaud attempts to 
shew, was against all the theory of war, and ought not to 
have taken place: since, by their turning‘all the fortresses, 
and not knowing how the remnant of the I*rench army would 
act, they left their rear exposed. This is a point which has 
been so frequently discussed, that it is useless to enlarge on 
it at present: but those readers, who are disposed to peruse 
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the General’s observations on the question, will find some re- 
marks which place it in a new point of view. 

A valuable Appendix concludes the performance, and con- 
tains documents on the events recorded in its pages, drawn 
from the official papers of the French, English, Prussian, 
and Belgic commanders; of which, the Preston official 
account of the battle of Waterloo (by the celebrated Gen. 
Gneisenau) is very interesting: with the English, we are 
already well acquainted. It also contains the final addresses 
of Bonaparte to his soldiers, his act of abdication, the con- 
vention of Paris, a certificate to the author concerning his 
voluntary act of going on board Captain Maitland’s ship, 
and the protest of Napoleon after he had been declared a 
prisoner.— A tolerable map of the country, in which the 
operations of the campaign of 1815 were performed, ac- 
companies the book, and is an useful illustration of it; 
though a great portion of this map might have been left 
out, and a good plan of the battle of Waterloo been given 
instead. A few typographical errors occur in the Appendix, 
which seems to have been hastily compiled after the work 
was prepared for the press; for, in the different allusions 
to it in the text, the author has not informed us which dis- 
tinct article he wishes his readers to consult. 


On the whole, this singular publication merits some praise. 
It will form a good book of reference for the future historian ; 
who, having official and undoubted accounts to balance 
against it, will not be misled by the false glare which it 
attempts to cast over the mischances of the French army; 
and who will not forget that, being the performance of an 
acknowleged partizan, it must be received with a caution 
that will effectually prevent its pages from being quoted as 
proofs against the testimony which unbiassed judgment gives 
in favour of the conquerors of Waterloo. 


After a minute perusal of this volume, we cannot alter our 
original opinion respecting the conjecture that it was the 
cause of the author’s sudden removal out of Great Britain. 
Though its obvious tendency is to depreciate the glory of 
Wellington and his brave companions, the writer’s argu- 
ments are so feeble as scarcely to require the trouble of 
serious confutation ; and we must therefore suppose, and hope, 
- that the Government had more important reasons for the harsh 
measures which they have adopted with reference to him. 


ART. 
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Art. VII. A Viewof the Agricultural, Commniercial, and Financial 
Interests of . With an Appendix ; containing some of 
the principal Laws and Usages of the Candians; Port and 
Custom-house Regulations; Tables of Exports and Imports, 
Public Revenue and Expenditure, &c. &c. By Anthony 
Bertolacci, Esq. late Comptroller-General of Customs, and 
acting Auditor-General of Civil Accounts in that Colony. 
8vo. pp.577- 18s. Boards. Black and Co. 


PvBLicaTions on the subject of Ceylon have hitherto given 

us in general the narratives of travellers: but the present 
is the record of a person employed in an official capacity, and 
deriving his information from official documents. I is a stat- 
istical report of that ‘beautiful country ;’ beginning with an 
account of its currency and exchange; exhibiting, in the next 
place, its commercial and agricultural interests; and treating, 
finally, of the public revenue and expenditure. Mr. Bertolacci 
is a native of Corsica, and held, under our government, an 
employment in that island when it was occupied by us in the 
early part ofthe French revolution. On our withdrawing 
from Corsica, he accompanied his patron, the Honourable 
Frederick North, first to England and afterward to Ceylon; 
where he resided during the long term of sixteen y 
occupying different situations in the civil establishment of 
the colony. He observes: 


¢ Much has been said already of the inhabitants and their 
manners, — the cinnamon, the pearl-fishery, and the hunting of 
elephants, — which form the distinguishing features of the histories 
or accounts of Ceylon which have hitherto been published. Knox 
has given a lively description of that part of the island, and its 
natives, which was under the dominion of the King of Candy, * 
Percival and Cordiner have called the public attention, in giving 
a narrative of the territories and inhabitants subject to the 
British government. Percival had the advantage in point of 
novelty, and probably in style of diction. The latter, though 
often too diffuse on subjects not much deserving the labour 
bestowed on them, is superior in point of accuracy and in- 
formation. From the two, however, a pretty correct general 
idea may be formed of this very interesting island; Ley. in 
what relates to its commerce, and to the sources from which the 
public revenue is derived. Cordiner says little upon these sub- 








‘ * Laws and manners are so slowly altered in the East, that 
it is likely the portraits given by Knox will still be applicable to 
the Candians of the present time. Some extracts from that book, 
or a republication of it, may, perhaps, be a desideratum, after 
our recent possession of that country.’ 

jects : 
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jects: Percival is not ample; and, unfortunately, the statements 
‘given.in his eighteenth chapter are very inaccurate. 

‘ But those subjects are of the greatest importance both to the 
country and to government; and it is to them that my researches 
have been particularly directed.’ 


The population of Ceylon has of late been greatly on the 
increase, in consequence of the general introduction of 
vaccination. The number of natives now subject to Great 
Britain is fully a million: but, notwithstanding the fertility 
of the soil, much misery prevails on account of the indolence 
and inefficiency of the people, as well as of the want of that capi- 
tal which would employ labourers either in agriculture or manu- 
factures. ‘The revenue of the government is from 200,000]. 
to 300,000. sterling; the expenditure, from 300,000]. to 
400,000l.; forming thus, like others of our foreign pos- 
sessions, a considerable drain on the parent-state. r. B. is 
evidently inclined to over-rate the political importance of 
the island; a disposition, however, which should be viewed by 
us. with indulgence, connected as it is with a partiality for 
England.. Besides, he does not fall into the vulgar error of 
supposing that our possessions in the east are likely to 

ome « vast market“for British manufactures: Ceylon, 
like the main land of India, has but a small population of 
Europeans; and the habits of the natives are not of a nature 
to create a demand for our merchandise: ~ but he con- 
siders the territory of this colony. as well adapted to™ the 
‘cultivation ‘of rice, rain scarcely ever falling in the higher 
part of the island, and other quarters being well watered by 
streams. Cotton, coffee, pepper, arrack, and cocoa-nuts, 
may all be rendered considerable articles of export; and the 
settlement may, in process of time, defray its own expences, 
if it does not leave a surplus revenue in favour of the mother- 
country. 

Mr. B. states with great fairness the good and the bad 
parts of the national. character of the Ceylonese, which as 
yet is far from amiable; their transactions with the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, as well as with ourselves, having all been 
tinctured with a share of ferocity and dissimulation. That 
such have been the acts of government, and not of the people, 
we willingly allow : but no small degree of cunning prevails 
even among the latter; and the following anecdote may be 
taken as a specimen both of their address, and of that diffuse- 
ness which forms our chief objection to Mr. B.’s style: 


‘ An‘English gentleman, holding a high public situation in the 
colony, had been conducted in his palanquin to an evening party ; 


and after remaining there for some time, the bearers became anxious 
| to 
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to return home. It was, however, not late, and their master had 
no manner of wish to retire from the pleasant society he was in. 
The first step they took to effect their purpose, was, to bring the 
palanquin in front of the door, full in their master’s view, and 
then retire. He saw it, and took it in good part, as a mark of at- 
tention in his bearers: in the mean time, the sight of the palanquin 
being connected with the recollection that he was to return home, 
made him reflect that the time was approaching for retiring from 
the party. Shortly after, some of the bearers went to seat them- 
selves apparently in a negligent manner, by the side of the palan- 
quin. This began to produce in the mind of the master, who.ob- 
served it, a kind of uneasiness, and caused a doubt to arise 
whether he should, or not, remain much longer. Now the bearers 
watched the motions of every person in the party, and his in par- 
ticular: whenever he moved from his chair, or passed from one 
part of the room to another, the bearers would start up, as if they 
thought he was coming out; and then, appearing to have disco- 
vered their mistake, would again sit down. This manceuvre put 
their master into a state of perfect uneasiness ; he could no longer 
speak, or attend to the conversation that surrounded him: the 
doubt whether he should go or stay had made him quite uncom- 
fortable, and he took no pleasure in the society which had before 
appeared to him so agreeable. But the bearers, observing that 
even this had not the desired effect of bringing him away, lighted 
up the lamps of the palanquin ; and one of them taking up a hand- 
lantern, began to pace in front of it, so that his master could not 
help observing it; and this actually threw him into a state of 
greater uneasiness ; yet he felt too much reluctance to quit his 
friends to be entirely moved away. But, at last, all the bearers 
stood up, and arranged themselves, each at their post, by the sides 
of the poles of the palanquin; while the one with the lantern, 
pacing up and down, gave a full view of the whole apparatus. 
Who ceuld resist it? It acted like an electric shock. The master, 
in an instant, found himself in his palanquin, without being aware 
how ke got into it. The bearers took it up, gave a loud shout, 
and ran away with it in triumph. — The fact was related to the 
author by the gentleman on whom this trick was practised.’ 


This work is valuable chiefly as a book of reference, the 
introduction being the only part that can amuse the general 
reader: it has more of a comprehensive nature than the 
rest of the volume, and treats of the climate, national cha- 
racter, laws, population, &c. of Ceylon. We find here like- 
‘wise some curious observations on the antient prosperity and 
present decay of the part of the coast opposite to the island 
of Manar, and contiguous to the mainland of India. It is 
in this quarter that we meet with the remains cf a stupendous 
work called the Giant’s Tank ; a basin of which the circum- 
ference has evidently exceeded sixteen miles, and which, if 
repaired, would be capable of irrigating the surrounding coun- 
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try so as to make it produce a vast quantity of rice. This ar- 
tificial lake was supplied with water by canals from the Aripo 
river ; and the masonry of the embankment of a large re- 
servoir' formed for this purpose is also a matter of curious 
inquiry, when considered in connection with the present igno- 
rance and inefficiency of the Ceylonese. The antient im- 
rtance of this part of Ceylon is to be explained by the 
ackward state of navigation. To make a circuit of the 
island was in those days the work of many months, and con- 
tiguity to the continent was an advantage of primary import- 
ance. This opinion is confirmed by the general tradition of 
the country; and it would otherwise be very difficult to ac- 
count for the preference shewn to a territory in itself barren 
and uninviting. 

A still more surprizing monument of antient industry is 
that which, is constructed around the lake of Candeley, distant 
about sixteen miles from Trincomalé: the embankments con- 
sist in several places of a wall of huge stones, each from 
twelve to fourteen feet long ; and they are placed with such 
skill as to form a parapet of great strength. In one spot, a 
building 150 feet broad at the base, and 30 feet broad at the 
summit, forms a junction between two hills, and keeps in the 
water of the lake; which is let out for the purpose of irriga- 
tion by arches, so constructed as to be on a level with the 
lowest part of the bed of the lake. 

The first Europeans who visited Ceylon were the Portu- 
guese: but at that time the island was, as at present, remark- 
able only for some valuable products, its pearl-fisheries, and 
its elephants; the activity of its navigation, at least in the 
northern district, was gone. 

The concluding portion of the volume consists of a long 
appendix, the most interesting part of which relates to the laws 
. and usages of the Candians. Other documents, such as tabu- 
Jar statements of goods exported coast-wise, with calculations 
of freight on exports and imports, are of too minute a nature 
to be printed at length, and should have been compressed into 
the form of short general statements. We close our notice 
by extracting a few remarks on a well known writer on 
statistics and police; who, in a work reported by us three 
years ago, (M. R. vol. Ixxviii. p. 337.) spoke with great con- 
fidence of the eventual wealth of Ceylon. 


«It may, perhaps, be expected that the author of this work 
should either confirm, or contradict, the statements given re- 
specting Ceylon, in Dr. Colquhoun’s “ Treatise of the Wealth, 
Power, and Resources of the British Empire.” With regard to 
population, he is happy to find his estimate nearly to agree “ 
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the tables added to that treatise. The value of the imports and 
exports has been rated much too high, in fixing that of the former 
at one million, and of the latter at one million and a half, of pounds 
sterling.” — 

‘ In the estimate of tonnage belonging to the colony, Dr.C.’s 
tables are not very far from correct. It is there rated. at about 
ten thousand tons; — eight thousand may, perhaps, be nearer the 
mark. No regular account has hitherto been kept of the ton- 
nage. In this work, some tables have been given in approxima- 
tion to the value of annual freight paid in the real imports and 
exports. 

‘ Paddy.— More writers than one have made the mistake of 
considering paddy as an inferior kind of rice. It is nothing but 
the rice in the husk; and it is, indeed, surprising that such an 
error should not have been long ago corrected. 

‘ Tea. — We should have been happy to find the expectation 
realized respecting the growth of this valuable plant in the forests 
of Ceylon; but no good ground has hitherto been found for such 
report. . 

‘ Pepper. — The author has seen no pepper exported from 
Ceylon prepared with chunam, or with the black coat taken off. 
The common pepper is all exported black ; and the author con- 
ceives that any preparation with chunam would quite injure and 
spoil that valuable spice.’ 


A new and perspicuous coloured map of Ceylon, by Capt. 
Schneider, engineer, is prefixed to this volume. 





Art. VIII. A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and 


Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. and 
Characteristic Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. Nos. VI. and 
VII. Folio. 15s. each. Power. 


AS we have already noticed the first five numbers of this 
remarkable and popular work, (see Rev. Vol. Ixxi. p.113., 
and Ixxiv. p. 183.) we shall make no fresh apology to our read- 
ers for again deviating from our usual track of criticism. We 
may be justified, indeed, by considering the present public- 
ation as a revival of the antient union between the poet and 
the musician ; and we may regard Mr. Moore and Sir John 
Stevenson as combined into one Irish Orpheus, producing 
equal wonders, and bearing about them the like attraction, 
musical and poetical. 

In truth, a great degree of talent is exhibited both by the 
vocal and the instrumental Hibernian now before us; and, al- 
though the subjects of the former are still older than the airs 
of the latter, the one has contrived to give the effect of 
novelty to the everlasting feelings of love and liberty, and the 
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other to add a variety of harmony to melodies, which the 
most devoted son of Erin must allow to be somewhat mono- 
tonous. — To begin with Mr. Moore, we have to observe his 
very extraordinary copiousness of versification within the 
magical circle, in which his muse seems most delighted and 
most able to display her enchantments. It is now, we be- 
lieve, a period of some twenty years, since Mr. Moore first 
took down the lyres of Anatreon and of Catullus from the 
pegs on which they had slumbered, after the wits “ of either 
Charles’s days” had new-strung them with the loosest and 
often the most discordant wires. Far more harmonious than 
the most musical of these his predecessors, and less loose than 
their most delicate performers, he has revived the classical 
amatory in this country with a truly Anacreontic spirit. wat 
that we are to look,.in his earlier produetions, for that Gre- 

cian simplicity, to which a few and a very few modern writers 
of elegant trifles have attained: but, in his later works, 
where the language in its flight from finery has not run into 
the arms of Wordsworthian childishness, we think that 
Mr. Moore has exhibited almost the best model of correct 
and touching expression w hich our age, in any kind of com- 
position, can pretend to possess. Would that we could ex- 
tend this praise to the sentiments, to all the sentiments, of 
the later portion of his poetry! His juvenile indiscretions 
we must wish to bury in silence: but of the full-grown of- 
fences of this nature we must say something; though, as we 
do not-intend to preach a sermon on the subject at present, it 
shall be brief. As, then, in the collection of poems intitled 
Lalla Rookh, we must lament that the exquisitely elegant and 
virtuous tale of Paradise and the Pert should have a particle 
of its purity contaminated by the neighbourhood of some 


. passages in the Veiled Prophet, so we regret, in this interest- 


ing and national selection of melodies, to see any thing like 
an admixture of coarse or dangerous effusions. These are 
scanty indeed in number, compared with the innocent, the 
delightful, the patriotic portions of the work; and having 
shou entered our just but painful protest against any the least 
abuse of those high talents with which this author is intrusted, 
we thus leave a word with the wise, and for the present 
dismiss the subject. We turn with a freer spirit to an esti- 
mate of Mr. Moore’s lyrical powers, as contrasted with those 
of one or two of his contemporaries; for it is only with a 
few writers that it would be fair to class this eminent poet. 
Inferior to Campbell in the energy, the compression, the 
full and co-instavtaneous flash and report of the lyric efforts. 
of that great genius, Mr. Moore is equally superior to him in 
variety, 
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variety, in playfulness, and in an easy access to and a prolong- 


ed command over the passions of the soul. In language, too, 
he is more uniformly simple and proper, although perhaps 
never rising to the occasional happy audacities of his rival. 
We find it much more difficult to compare Mr. Moore with 
Lord Byron ; for really there seems to be such an amicable sort 
of mutual plagiarism between them, that in the comparatively 
few lyric productions of Lord Byron he is often the alter 
zdem of Mr. Moore; and, in return, Mr. Moore has not un- 
frequently in his latest compositions poached on the manor of 
his Lordship. Poached, on second thoughts, may appear too 
strong a word; for we believe that, in most of these cases, 
the game originally strayed out of Mr. Moore’s paddock ; 
and, by the laws of fair and gentlemanly sporting, it may, 
we suppose, be pursued till it is bagged, alive or dead, by 
the original proprietor. — The points of similarity between 
these writers are to be found in their extreme amatoriness of 
disposition; in their delight to associate love with melancholy ; 
and (as more specific distinctions) in that new sort of thrill 
and shudder which they contrive to throw about feelings ap- 
parently exhausted, in their poetry. They have each a 
powerful simplicity of their own, and are each disposed to 
borrow an infantine quality of the kind from Mr. Words- 
worth. ‘Their language, in the plainest forms of speech, of- 
ten comes most musically, most poetically, home to the heart; 
and they both occasionally damp and destroy all the natural 
feeling which they have just excited, by some far-fetched ori- 
entalism, or brand-new simile or allusion, with which it is im- 
possible that any part of an English mind, except the 
imagination, can sympathize. ‘To add also to this injudicious 
display of unnecessary learning, (if it must so be intitled !) 
they often, and more especially Mr. Moore, let off their 
similes, like crackers, at the conclusion of some little poem ; 
which the gun-powder taste of the writer seems to consider as 
incomplete without its appropriate bang, or regular fire-work 


Jinale. 


It is, however, truly surprizing that, after five numbers of 
Irish Melodies, all about ‘* Love and Giory,” the poet should 
still be able to vary his illustrations of these hackneyed 
themes, in any way whatever. Although, in one respect, he is 
the poet chordd qui semper oberrat eddem, in another, — that 
is, in a kind of variety in uniformity, — he is equal to any writer 
of antient or modern lyrical celebrity. ‘The 


“ Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores,” &c. 
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of Catullus, and the 
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of Anacreon, are in him repeated to full satisfaction : but, we 
think, scarcely ever to satiety. Still we are not quite sure 
of this; and we should recommend an attempt or two, at 
least, of a different kind, in the succeeding numbers (if suc- 
ceeding numbers there are to be) of the Irish Melodies. 

The first of the two parts now before us (the sixth of 
the work) affords as favourable a specimen of poetry and 
music as any of its predecessors, and more favourable than 
some of them. The first song, * Come o’er the sea,’ is not in 
a pleasing sort of metre: but in this, as in other instances, it 
must not be forgotten that the labour of the poet has been in 
some degree fettered by the necessity of adapting his words to 
a particular air. The opening of the second stanza, 


‘ Js not the sea 
Made for the free, 
Land for courts and chains alone ? 
Here we are slaves, 
But on the waves 
Love and liberty’s all our own!’ 


is very spirited, notwithstanding the false concord in the last 
line. It is, however, one example among many of the truth of 
an objection which we shall allege in the sequel. 

‘ Has sorrow thy young days shaded’ possesses nothing to 
distinguish it from many of Mr. Moore’s other productions. 
The similes in the second and third stanzas are incongruous, 
and rather dazzle than please ; a fault of which this is far from 
being a solitary instance : but the simplicity of the last verse re- 
deems it, and the concluding lines have much pathos : 


‘ If thus the unkind world wither 
Each feeling that once was dear: — 
Come, child of misfortune, come hither, 
I’1l weep with thee tear for tear.’ 


¢ No; not more welcome,’ is another instance of metre fet- 
tered by the music; for which, by the way, we have on a 
former occasion observed there is no sort of necessity ; and 
surely the line, ‘ *Twas whisper’d balm —’twas sunshine 
spoken,’ has something of botheration which would be ex- 
posed to censure in any but an Irish melody. } 

‘ When first I met thee warm and young’ is a beautiful 
poem, though perhaps a little too serious for the air to which 
it is adapted :: but of this more anon. 

This 
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This is followed by a song, to the old tune of Paddy Whack, 
in praise of Wellington. In any other hands than those of 
Mr. Moore, it would have been difficult to avoid vulgarity in 
adapting such a subject to such an air: but he has done it 
with great spirit. The genius of Erin addresses the hero, 
and, after a stanza of praise and exultation, concludes with 
these lines : 


‘ And still the last crown of thy toils is remaining, 
The grandest, the purest, e’en thou hast yet known; 
Tho’ proud was thy task, other nations unchaining, 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 
At the foot of that throne, for whose weal thou hast Stood, 
Go plead for the land that first cradled thy fame — 
And bright o’er the flood 
Of her tears and her blood 
Let the rainbow of Hope be her WELLING ToN’s name!’ 


‘ The time I’ve lost in ‘wooing’ is not good enough to 
justify our losing any time in examining or quoting it: but 
the air is yery pretty. It is succeeded by a spirited spe- 
cimen, both as to poetry and music; ‘ Oh! where’s the slave so 
lowly,’ &c. We quote the second stanza, 


‘ Less dear the laurel growing, 
Alive, untouch’d and blowing, 
Than that whose braid 
Is pluck’d to shade 
The brows with Victory glowing ! 
We tread the land that bore us, 
Our green flag glitters o’er us, 
The friends we’ve tried 
Are by our side, 
And the foe we hate before us! 
Farewell, Erin! farewell all, 
Who live to weep our fall.’ 


The piece which, in our judgment, is one of the best, in, 
the numbers now before us, and (as far as we recollect) in 
the whole work, occurs at p. 100. of No. VI. 


‘ I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came, when the sun o’er that beach was declining, — 
The bark was still there, but the waters were gone! 


* Ah! such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known ; 
Each wave that we danc’d on at morning ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the bleak shore alone. 


‘ Ne’er tell me of glories, serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night; — 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of Morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth Evening’s best light. 
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© Oh who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 
When passion first wak’d a new life thro’ his frame, 
And his soul, like the wood, that grows precious in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite flame! 


The words are a beautiful expression of a beautiful thought, 
and, as far as we know, an original one. The music to which 
they are adapted is equally good; and the whole together, 
when sung by a fine tenor voice (as we have often heard it), 
possesses as much spirit, pathos, and interest as any song with 
which we are acquainted. The accompaniment, however, 
seems to require a degree of management: at leact, we have 
always observed that, in the hands of the most tasteful perform- 
ers, it receives some : — but of this we shall speak hereafter. 

The next song is of a very different character, a drink- 
ing song to the tune of “ Bob and Joan ;” — the air remind- 
ing us of Justice Woodcock, and a hundred other worthies 
of former times, not quite so old as Prometheus and Bacchus, 
but much more amusing, with whom “ Bob and Joan” are 
here oddly associated. , 

As this number was intended to close tle work, it would, 
in course, be expected that the last piece in it should be a 
favourable specimen. We think that our readers will not be 
disappointed in any anticipations which they may have formed 
‘of its excellence : 


* Dear Harp of my Country! in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of Silence had hung o’er thee long, 

When proudly, my own Island Harp! I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song ! 

The warm lay of love and the light note of gladness 
Have waken’d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 

But so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness, 
That e’en in thy mirth it will stead from thee s#ill. 


‘ Dear Harp of my Country! farewell to thy numbers, 

This sweet wreath of.song is the last we shall twine; 

Go, — sleep, with the sunshine of Fame on thy slumbers, 
Till touch’d by some hand less unworthy than mine. 

If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy glory alone ; 

I was but.as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 
And all the wild sweetness I wak’d was thy own !’ 


Its mixture of patriotism, tenderness, and modesty, makes 
this one of the most successful specimens in the whole 
collection. 

Notwithstanding this melancholy and apparently sincere 
farewell, No. 6. has been followed by a No. 7.: in a pre- 


face to which Mr. Moore accounts for its appearance by 
the 
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the general call for a continuation of the work, and by the 
contributions that he has received of old and beautiful airs, 
which he could not feel himself at liberty to suppress. 

We must therefore proceed to the examination of this 
posthumous production, which is not in general possessed of 
less merit than its predecessor: though we cannot highly 
commend the piece with which the number opens. | Its style 
of melancholy corresponds with that of the poem which closed 
No. VI.: but we observe several expressions in it which Mr. 
Moore’s own severer judgment and nice musical ear must, we 
think, be ready to reject. For example: —such rhymes as 
waken and taken, and broken and spoken, all occurring in 
one short stanza, are surely not the examples of harmony which 
a correct lyrical poet should present to his discordant country- 
men, in an age fast relapsing into barbarism. Again, in 
point of language, will the author defend an aukwardness like 
the following ? 

‘ Alas, the lark’s gay morning measure, 
As ill would suit the swan’s decline.’ 


‘ The swan’s decline?’ The decline and fall of the swan. 
Not thus 





© wbi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis, 
Ad vada Meandri concinit albus olor.” 


‘My gentle Harp,’ as this poem is appropriately denomi- 
nated, concludes with the species of cracker before mentioned : 
‘ Like Memnon’s broken image, sounding 
*Mid desolation tuneful still.’ 
Artis est celare artem was formerly the measure of excellence 
in all kinds of composition: yet not only to display that art, 
but also to leave a final impression of it on the mind of the 
reader, seems to be the object in these ill-introduced similes. 
The ensuing song is, in our opinion, so much happier 
that we shall quote it entire, and make no other general 
remark on it than just to observe that it gives an air of ori- 
ginality to “ images, which find a mirror in every mind, and 
sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo.” 
‘ As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still look’d back 
To that dear isle ‘twas leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us; 
So turn our hearts, where’er we rove, 
To those we’ve left behind us. 


‘When round the bow! of vanished years 
We talk with joyous seeming, 


And 
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And smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While mem’ry brings us back again 
Each early tie that twin’d us; 

Oh sweet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left behind us. 


‘ And when in other climes we meet 

Some isle, or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flow’ry, wild, and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting ; 

We think how great had been our bliss, 
If Heav’n had but assigned us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we’ve left behind us ! 


As trav’llers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkly going, 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing, — 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigned us, 

We turn to catch one fading ray, 
Of joy that’s left behind us.’ 


The best line in this little poem is, perhaps, 
‘ And smiles that might as well be tears :’ 
but we do not admire 
¢ Oh sweet’s the cup that circles then.’ 


‘In the morning of life’ is the title of the next of these 
songs; which has certainly nothing to distinguish it from 
sundry others of Mr. Moore’s own compositions, or from that 
most numerous of all the classes or masses of fugitive poetry, 
namely, the General Sentimental. 

‘ When our cup which had sparkled with pleasure so high, 
Now tastes of the other, the dark-flowing urp.’ 
This allusion to the old image, of the two urns of pleasure 
and of pain, (whether Mr. Moore has immediately extracted it 
from Apuleius or from Claudian, — writers with whom he is, 
probably, well acquainted,) is not, we think, here introduced 
in very appropriate or very elegant language: but we pass 
on to the last stanza, to the bang of the poem ; and here we 
find a fanciful and pretty illustration, though we scarcely know 
whether its truth would be admitted by the Horticultural 
Society : 
‘In climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes, 
Yet faint is the odour the flowers shed about; 
Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weeping skies, 
That call their full spirit of fragrancy out. 
So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth, 
But ’tis only in grief true affection appears ; — 
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To the magic of smiles it may first owe its birth, 
But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears!’ 


‘ When cold in the earth’ is one of the most pathetic pieces 
in the collection, and we shall copy it: but we must warn 
our readers against the new, indistinct, species of cant phrase- 
ology, which is invading all our poetry; and which the vanity 
of many writers and critics is disposed to consider as demand- 
ed by the novelty and superiority of our conceptions in this 
improved era of patent versification. We refer to such ex- 
pressions as that which occurs in the second line of the second 
stanza: ‘ the revealings! ‘ The revelations,’ every body 
would confess to be nonsense; and why should any one 
defend ‘ the revealings?’ ‘ This,” as Sir Hugh Evans long 
ago said, ‘ is affectations.” ‘The mystifications of Words- 
worth and Co. have largely contributed to introduce this dis- 
figurement and debasement of our native tongue. The good 
old, plain, determinate phraseology of our ancestors will not 
serve any longer for such fine gentlemen as we are; and we 
must have ‘ revealings,’ and the whole tribe of participles 
turned into nouns of our own, to convey the refined senti- 
ments, to clothe the sublime imaginations, and to support the 
weighty and profound understandings, of the sages and bards 
of the nineteenth century. — In the third stanza of this little 
piece, we must give a more serious caution to the reader. 
Let him not be tempted by any sophistical use of the word 
‘ falsehood’ to overlook its plain meaning in this passage; 
and let him cease to be interested for an imaginary being, 
who, while he solicits forgiveness for his ‘ falsehood,’ yet at- 
tempts to impress on us the belief of his everlasting constancy ! 
— The simile comes in with its pop at the end, just as usual. 
With these drawbacks, the song is a very pleasing trifle. 


¢ When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then ; 
Or, if from their slumber the veil be removed, 
Weep o’er them in silence and close it again, 
And oh! if ’tis pain to remember how far 
From the pathways of light he was tempted to roam, 
Be it bliss to remember that thou wert the star 
That arose on his darkness, and guided him home. 


‘ From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 
The revealings that taught him true love to adore, — 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him with shame 
From the idols he darkly had knelt to before. — 
O’er the waves of a life, long benighted and wild, 
Thou cam’st like a‘soft golden calm o’er the sea; 
And if happiness purely and glowingly smil’d 
On his ev’ning horizon, the light was from thee. 
‘ And 
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‘ And tho’ sometimes the shades of past folly would rise, 
And tho’ falsehood again would allure him to stray, 
He but turn’d to the glory that dwelt in those eyes, 
And the folly, the falsehood soon vanish’d away. 
As the priests of the Sun, when their altar grew dim, 
At the day-beam alone could its lustre repair, 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him, 
He but flew to that smile, and rekindled it there 


‘ Thou cam’st like a soft golden calm o’er the sea,’ 
appears to us very beautifully expressed. 
_ The next song, *‘ Remember thee ” which, like several of the 
others, has a political cast, does not demand any particular 
notice; except an observation that the phrases in the line 


¢ Thy chains, as they torture thy blood as it runs,’ 


approach to a style of writing which we would term the 
bombast of indignation ; and that the regular evening-gun goes 
off in the concluding simile, where it is said that the hearts of 
the sons of Erin, 


—— ‘ like the young of the desart-bird’s nest, 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy breast.’ 


Scilicet, the breast of Hibernia. 

As to the indignation above mentioned, we can allow for a 
little exaggerated feeling of this nature in an Irishman, sin- 
cerely devoted to his country, and acutely sensible of her 
numerous wrongs. 

“© Arma quidem ultra 
Littora Juverne promovimus,” 


as the satirist expresses it ; — that is, we have governed Ireland 
by force of arms, and with a sort of wtra dominion. 

‘ Wreathe the bowl with flowers of soul’ is an elegant 
little Bacchanalian song, without any thing grossly joyous or 
offensively convivial. We have not room to extract it: but 
we have no doubt that it will become a favourite in certain 
circles, and contribute to give images to the mirth of the 
festive through many succeeding generations of classical 
topers. | 

‘ Whene’er I see those smiling eyes’ is in a choicer strain of 
excellence; and we beg to transcribe it, without any draw- 
back of censure: 

¢ Whene’er I see those smiling eyes, 
All fili’d with hope, and joy, and light, 
As if no cloud could ever rise, 
To dim a heav’n so purely bright— 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 
In grief may lose its every ray, 
And that light heart, so joyous now, 


Almost forget it once was gay. 
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‘ For Time will come with all his blights, 

The ruin’d hope — the friend unkind — 

And Love, who leaves, where’er he lights, 
A chill’d or burning heart behind! 

And youth, that like pure snow appears, 
Ere sullied by the dark’ning rain, 

When once ’tis touch’d by sorrow’s tears, 
Will never shine so bright again.’ 


The subject also of this pleasing little address has a freedom 
from that warmth and pointedness of love-making, which is 
rather redundant in the generality of these melodies; — and, 
we are sorry to believe, is one cause of their popularity. 

‘If thowlt be mine,’ we have no doubt, will have many ad- 
mirers: but it is somewhat too fairy-like and fantaStical for 
our dim eyes to follow all its Robin-good-fellow vagaries 
through our spectacles. 

‘ The stars shall look like worlds of love. This poem does 
not strike us as very original ; — and ‘ Hearts bathed in eternal 
rills’ are far beyond us. 

‘ To ladies’ eyes a round, boy,’ is in our humble judgment 
one of the worst and least refined compositions, into which 
the author has ever been betrayed. The first line fs sufficient, 
perhaps, to condemn it: but, as we are bound to justify 
(however reluctantly) the reproof already conveyed, we musé 
extract the following unwelcome passage : 


‘ Some looks there are, so holy, 
They seem but giv’n, they seem but giv’n, 
As splendid beacons, solely, 

To light to Heav’n, to light to Heav’n. 
While some — Oh! ne’er believe them — 
With tempting ray, with tempting ray, 

Would lead us (God forgive them !) 
The other way, the other way. 
But fill the cup,’ &c. 


and this is to be sung virginibus puerisque!— We would 
not willingly be cynical: but, as professed guardians of 
taste, we feel its connection with morals to be too close for 
us tosuffer such a passage to escape our strong censure. 
We cannot, moreover, advise the author to repeat his repe- 
tition experiments. Such lines as ‘ We can’t refuse, we can’t 
refuse,’ &c. &c. are not worthy of any place in songs of Mr. 
Moore’s composition. ‘ So here they go! so here they go !’ 
Let us hope that these words are ominous of the future dis- 
missal of all such follies from the Irish Melodies. 
‘ Forget not the field’ is a spirited and manly little edto~ 
the memory of the brave. We shall conclude our ample 
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quotations with this extract ;— and we have indeed nothing 
laudatory to say of the two remaining songs. 


- Foret not the field where they perish’d; 
ine truest, the last of the brave, 
All gone — and the bright hope we cherish’d 
Gone with them, and quench’d in their grave! 
‘Oh! could we from death but recover 
Those hearts, as they bounded before, ' 
In the face of high heav’n to fight over 
That combat for freedom once more ;— 


‘ Could the chain for an instant be riven, 
Which tyranny flung round us then, 
Oh! ’tis not in man nor in heaven 
To let tyranny bind it again. 
‘ But ’tis past — and tho’ blazon’d in story 
The name of our victor may be, 
Accurst is the march of that glory 
Which treads o’er the hearts of the free. 


‘ Far dearer the grave or the prison 
Illum’d by one patriot name, 
Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On Liberty’s ruins to fame.’ 


* They may rail at this life’ is but a poor second, or twenty- 
second, edition of former convivial canticles of Mr. Moore. 


‘ They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me.’ 


In every club at the west and perhaps at the east end of the 
town, to say nothing of our Universities, this sort of stuff has 
been echoed for the last twenty years. 

We must now quit Mr. Moore, on whose portion of this 
work we have deemed it necessary to bestow so much time, 
and add a few remarks on the musical part of it. In our 
review of the former numbers, we have given some general 
opinions on this subject, which are mostly applicable also to 
those that are now before us. It was long since remarked by 
Dr. Burney, however, in the Essay on Musical Criticism 
prefixed to the third volume of his History of Music, that 
none but professors can pretend to the right of close and 
rigid criticism of music; and, as in that description we are 
not to be included, it is far from our wish to go beyond such 
observations, as may originate in a taste that has the same 
pretensions to an opinion on a musical as on a poetical 
subject. 

With regard to the airs themselves, thus put forth under 
the name of Irish Melodies, we confess that we have very 
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strong doubts whether the revival of them in so copious a 
shape has had or ever will have a good effect on the public 
taste.* We are apt to forget that it is the desirable operation 
of time on subjects of taste and criticism, that it separates 
the good from the bad and the excellent from the moderate. 
The best airs in this collection, like the best airs of Scotch 
music, never have been lost; and though the clothing which 
they have now received from the muse of Moore, and the 
harmony of Stevenson, may add something considerable to 
their popularity, it may fairly be said that they never would 
have been lost: while those of inferior merit might as well have 
been left in the obscurity to which the discernment of * times 
gone by” had justly consigned them. It will, at first sight, 
be conceived that this feeling would lead us to censure onl 
the admission of the inferior specimens into the collection ; 
but, in truth, it goes farther; it forms an objection against 
the collection altogether; and for this plain reason that, in 
making a general national repository, all sorts-of tastes ought 
to be consulted and all sorts of style preserved. We think, 
therefore, that the compilers of this work, having once un- 
dertaken it, could not have done otherwise than as they have 
done, in admitting into it a large and much diversified 
variety of airs; and, having so begun it, we cannot. deny 
that they ought to continue their task as long as: any 
additional airs, truly national and antient, can be furnished. 
It is, however, to be feared that the present age will not be so 
successful as time has been in distinguishing the merits of these 
compositions. Much that is faulty in point of general taste 
will meet with admirers: more especially as it now presents 
itself combined with poetry of great merit, and under the 
sanction of a name of high professional reputation; and, as 
taste is, after all, very fluctuating and uncertain, a style may 
grow up that is bad in itself, or an impediment may be raised 
against its gradual improvement and perfection. 

It appears to us that, ifany object required more than another 
the steady attention of the compilers, they were bound to pre- 
serve a strict nationality ; and in some respects we think that 
this has not been sufficiently regarded. Although the bulk of 
the work is undoubtedly Irish, we certainly find airs in the 
collection to which the title of the Scotch must be admitted, 





* See Dr. Burney’s notion of national airs in the second volume 
of his History, p.220. His observations on the aukward difh- 
culties, to which persons are subject who attempt to clothe them 
with harmony, must give a very favourable opinion of the general 
success of Sir John Stevenson. 
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on every principle of judgment that is allowable in such a 
case. * Ina former article, we pointed out some instances 
of this fact; and a very striking one occurs in. No. VIL, 
in which the old air of * Lochaber’ is included. It is true 
that an apology on this head is made in a note, but we 
do not consider it as satisfactory. In other cases, it 
seems absurd to affix any nationality to. mere common 
forms of music, unconnected with any peculiarities either. of 
the style or the instruments of a particular nation, and 
which might probably be found in nearly the same shape all 
over the world. It would have been useful if each air had 
been accompanied with a short statement of the grounds on 
which its claim to nationality was admitted, and we strongly 
recommend the devotion of a few pages in some future 
number to this purpose. 

‘Throughout the work, we observe something like what 
painters call .want of keeping. Usually, the poetry is too 
good for the music: — sometimes, the air and the style 
of harmony which are allotted to it do not accord well; — 
and the symphonies and accompaniments, being often in a 
highly chromatic style, do not suit with the airs, nor seem 
naturally to belong to them. For the former of these 
faults, we may instance, in No. VI., * No, not more welcome,’ 
and ¢ Fill the bumper ;’ and in No. VII., ‘ Yorget not the field.’ 
The second. is observable in several of the airs in which 
accompaniments in the Italian style are introduced, which is 
seklom suitable to these airs: in particular, we have noticed 
the fine air * J saw from the beach, where the moving 
accompaniment of the left hand to ‘J came when the sun 
oer that beach’ gives a stiffness and measured character to 
the passage, which ought to be left entirely free; and the 
close accompaniment to the ad. libitum part.in the word 
« declining’ only tends to embarrass the voice. We cannot 
help remarking, also, that this is an air which is far too 
good to admit of being harmonized. The same may be said 
of the fine air ‘ Savournah Deelish.’ (No. VI. p.g5.) Itisan 
opinion which we have elsewhere hazarded, that very few 
airs, originally composed or practised as single songs, can 
be harmonized so as to give an agreeable effect to them; and 
we fancy that we have observed that the taste for this kind 
of composition, which had grown up a few years ago, is now 
on the decline. Some instances occur in the present collection 
in which the result is favourable, especially in No. VI, * Has 
sorrow thy young days shaded ;? which, sung as a duet in the 





* See Burney’ History, Vol. ui. p.72. note. 
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Italian style, the treble or soprano singing one verse alone, 


then the tenor a verse alone, and then the two joifing in the 
third verse, is very pleasing. On the whole, however, these 
airs admit of a very meagre kind of harmonization. 

Another idea that has struck us is the prevalence of a 
certain gy atid mere: of style which it is not very easy 
to define: but, after having gone several times over this 
ground, we believe that this feeling is mainly attributable to 
old and confirmed associations existing in our own minds. 
As an instance, we will give the air; * Dear harp of my 
country,’ &c. in No. VI., which is set to the tune of Langolee. 
Now, every person has this air combined in his ears with the 
words, “Jf the coach goes at twelve, at what time goes the 
basket ?” &c.; and this mischievous association, — togéther 
with the recollection of Johnstone, his face, figure, and pig- 
tail, in singing it, — is not easily to be conquered. Wé will 
not, however, venture farther on this subject of adaptation 
between words and music: all the world are agreed on it to a 
cértain point; and beyond that point it would be impossible to 
Jay down any rule, and difficult to find any agreement. 

In conclusion, we must observe that this publication, 
taken altogether, touching as it does so many feelings of a 
people habitually remarkable for their livelifiess and im- 
passioned character, will undoubtedly be cottsidered as posséss- 
ing great and general interest. Yet it is only among the Itish 
that the powerful nature of that interest is to be sought, and 
from them only that the execution of the best of im airs 
in their best style can be expected. In several instances, we 
have heard them so executed, with an effect fully justifying 
all the labours of the compilers. Combined as are the 
words and the music with patriotic feelings and national cha- 
racter, their influence must be widely and permanently felt’; 
and, looking at them in this light, we feel some regret that the 
political topics connected with Ireland are so frequently in- 
troduced inthem. We have said that we go a great way with 
the feelings of an Irishman on these subjects: but, as we hope 
that at no very distant day the causes of discontent, out of which 
these feelings naturally. spring, will be removed, we are sorry 
that a record of them will be kept in a work that would be 
better devoted to the promotion of harmony and affettion 
between all parts of the empire. : 

We have noticed several typographical ertors in thé letter- 
press, but they are so obvious that it is not worth while to 
pafticularize thein; though for that very reason they exem- 
plify the greater carelessness. 
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POLITICS. 


“Art.g. An Inquiry concerning the Population of Nations: con- 
taining a Refutation of Mr. Malthus’s Essay on Population. 


By George Ensor, Esq. 8vo. pp. 502. 12s. Boards. Wilson. 
1818. 


We have repeatedly had occasion, in reporting the publications of 
Mr. Ensor, to do justice to his extent of erudition, and often to 
‘his soundness of principle, while we regretted the hasty and ill 
-arranged nature of his compositions. The present work, more 
ih considerable in extent than most of those which he has given to 
+ the public, is marked in no common degree by these character- 
, istics ; almost every page exhibiting proofs of extensive reading, 
and as often disappointing us in the use to which the author has 
applied his attainments. The main object of the book is to com- 
bat the discouraging theories of Mr. Malthus; and in the per- 
formance of this important task Mr. Ensor exposes a number of 
mistakes in Mitford, Hume, and other historical writers, with 
regard to population. He complains greatly, and we believe justly, 
of the irregularity of most computations of the kind; our census 
( of 1801 and that of 1811 being perhaps the only accurate returns 

hitherto obtained on a great scale. An attempt to enumerate the 
| population of Ireland in 1813 was confessedly unsuccessful, and a 
second effort begun in the following year has yet produced ne 
published result. A considerable difference prevails accordingly 
in the opinions of writers concerning the number of inhabitants 
in the sister-island ; though it seems scarcely to be doubted that 
they amount to 5,000,000. The calculations made in England 
before the surveys just mentioned, from such data as the number 
of marriages, of hearths, or even of families, were far from accu- 
rate. 

Mr. E. dissents in express terms from Mr. Malthus’s leading 
assumption that population presses against food; arguing that 
we have no want of food in Great britain, or in other parts of 
Europe, and that the poor suffer chiefly in consequence of the 
‘wasteful habits of the rich. He is likely to meet with more atten- 
tion when he laments the extent of national loss caused by our 
colonies, particularly in the West Indies; a loss which bears hard 
on a valuable class of our population. In another part of the 
work, he recapitulates a variety of regulations, the effect of which 
is to increase the numbers of a people; such as extra taxes on 
bachelors, exemptions on account of children, the erection of 
lying-in hospitals, the discovery and distribution of economical 

ood, &c. He then gives a less acceptable enumeration, we mean 
that of checks on population, such as the celibacy of priests; the 

. @ncouragements in certain countries to celibaey among ow 
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the postponement of marriages advised by Mr. Malthus; and, 
finally, the pernicious effects of slavery on the comfort and num- 


-bers of a people. The sum of his arguments is that no free 


nation is distressed by a super-abundance of inhabitants ; the misery 
of the lower orders proceeding from mis-govern:nent, and being 
equally great in a thinly and ina thickly peopled country. He 
exemplifies this statement by the melancholy picture exhibited 
in the present day in Egypt, in Greece, and a part of Italy; 
contrasting their neglected fields and abandoned cities with the 
cheerful activity and thick population of former ages. 

In the third part, Mr. Ensor discusses at considerable length 
the various considerations to be taken into account in speaking of 
a country as populous or otherwise. First, the existing stages 
of society, whether pastoral, agricultural, or commercial. Next 
come climate, soil, mode of government, temperance, and other 
national habits; all circumstances of the highest importance in 
an estimate of population. He infers that the increase of our 
species should be allowed to take its free course, and that we have 
nothing to dread from an excess of numbers. To emigration he 
is friendly, provided that it is pursued on a plan of perfect free- 
dom; leaving the expatriated persons to choose their own abode, 
and to turn their labour and capital to account without being 
pledged to a servile subjection to the mother-country. Indeed, to 
dependence in any shape, whether produced by the influence of the 
aristocracy, the power of ministers, or the pressure of the corn- 
laws, Mr. E. is a most resolute opponent. — A more delicate sub- 
ject still, and one on which he expatiates in his concluding 
chapter, regards the expensive appendages of a monarchy, the 
amount of the civil list, the extent of our naval and military 
establishments, &c.; the whole of which form an unpleasant con- 
trast to the simple yet efficient manner in which government jis 
conducted in the United States. 

Mr. E. concludes his book with a summary of the principal 
results of his doctrine; admitting in part the arguments .of his 
opponents, but insisting that they have greatly over-rated their 
weight, and have kept wholly in the back ground those to which 
he is disposed to attribute the greatest share of popular distress. 

We cannot close this report without again regretting that a 
mind so active, and in some respects so well stored, as that of Mr. 
E., should not be capable of mixing up with more care and deli- 
beration the large mass of materials exhibited in this volume. 
He has evidently read the best authors on the subject, whether 
antient or modern, and discovers sufficient shrewdness in detecting 
the errors of his antagonists: but he has yet to learn a temperate 
tone in argument, and the habit of impartially comparing the two 
sides of a question. What are we to say of his calling a notion 
of one of his adversaries (p. 248.) ‘ a beastly opinion,’ and of his 
apostrophizing Mr. Malthus in the next paragraph by the epithet 
of ‘ miserable philosopher’ ? 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 10. The Philosophy of Elocution, clucidated and excmpli- 
fied by Readings of the Liturgy of the Church: for the Use of 
young Clergymen, and Students who are preparing for Holy 
Orders. By James Wright, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; publie 
and private Lecturer on the Science and Practice of Elocution. 
8vo. pp. 376. 12s. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1818. 

Mr. Wright has apparently taken great pains to lay down a 

kind of musical theory for the due attainment of an accurate 
pronunciation, and a correct style of public reading ; and we are 
far from considering that his labours have been expended without 
at least a partial degree of success. He has thrown some light 
on the mysterious subject of English orthoépy; and his observa- 
tions on the structure of sentences, and the philosophic principles 
of language, appear in general to be the result of diligent re- 
flection and an intimate acquaintance with the subject. The 
‘rules laid down in the treatise on the Philosophy of Elocution, 
which constitutes the former part of the volume, are well illus- 
trated by a reprint of the Liturgy of the English church; which, 
together with a paraphrase, is given in the remainder of the work, 
‘and accompanied by the proper accentuations for the requisite 
inflections, elevations, and depressions of the voice. The younger 
‘clergy, and those who are preparing for the ministry, can scarcely 
employ too much time or trouble on the attainment of so desirable 
a qualification for their professional duties as that of a correct, 
articulate, and graceful manner of delivering both their own sen- 
timents and those of others: yet, we confess, we cannot but think 
that this end would be more easily if not more expeditiously 
attained by the ordinary method of habitual reading and recitation, 
and by observation of the best living models in these useful arts, 
than by a tame subservience to any prescribed set of rules or 
accents. If more attention were paid to this subject in our great 
seminaries of learning and religious education, we should sin- 
cerely rejoice: but we apprehend that, when the student for 
holy orders had patiently toiled through the pages before us, the 
system here laid down might have the effect of giving an air of 
pedantry and affectation to his manner, and would take from him 
that ease and graceful fluency of enunciation which are so essential 
to excellence m the art of elocution. 


Art. 11. Sermons on public Subjects and Occasions. By Francis 
Skurray, B.D. Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxtord. 1zmo. 
5s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 

_ Sermons preached on public occasions are perhaps well adapted 
to advance the interests ot the preacher, but to the hearers are 
seldom found either so interesting or so practically useful as those 
‘which are delivered on the more ordinary topics of religious in- 
struction. Of the seven discourses of which the thin duodecimo 

before us consists, we are inclined to regard the first, which is a 

visitation-sermon, as the ablest specimen of the author’s talents ; 

though to others, possibly, we should assign the mede of practical 
15 utility. 
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utility. In this composition, however, though it certainly contains 
wiuch that is to be commended, we still observe a triteness and a 
want of originality about the thoughts and style of composition, 
which fatigue the attention, and prevent the discourse from ob- 
taining a very commanding influence over the feelings of the 
hearer. The preference given by the established church to pre- 
scribed formularies in public worship, rather than to extem- 
poraneous effusions, is freely and ably treated: but the remarks 
of the author are by no means new. The doctrines of Calvin, and 
those of his school, on the subjects of election, reprobation, predes- 
tination, and grace, are also combated with some force of argument: 
but we have often seen the same discussions more ably and satis- 
factorily conducted. Mr. Skurray, however, appears to us to pos- 
sess, among some other necessary qualifications of a good theo- 
Ror a facility of scriptural quotation, rarely attainable without 
a long and patient and accurate study of the inspired writers. 
He is manifestly what would be termed an orthodox divine: but 
we are happy to add that, in his adherence to the doctrines which 
he defends, and in his view of those civil and religious duties 
which he inculcates, neither his sentiments nor his mode of ex- 
pressing them appear at variance with that charity “ which 
vaunteth not itself” to the disparagement of others, or dis 
cordant with the benevolent character of the religion of which he 
is a minister. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 12. An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Light, and Electricity. 
By C. C. Bompass, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.zco. Boards. 
Underwood. 

According to the account which Mr. Bompass gives of himself 
in the preface, he is to be regarded rather as an amateur in 
science than an adept ; and he does not profess to have made any 
discoveries, or even to have performed any experiments, but ‘to 
speculate on the opinions and experiments of others. We do not 
object to this mode of employing the faculties, nor should we 
regard it as by any means an useless occupation, provided that 
it be correctly managed, and that the attention be directed into a 
proper channel and towards a legitimate object. In certain 
branches of science, we at present stand in need more of correct 
deductions than of new facts ; and it requires, in some instances, 
a more philosophical turn of mind to reason well on observations 
than to make the observations themselves. In order, however, 
that this benefit may be obtained, certain requisites are indis- 
pensable; and among these we may place in the very first rank 
a clear conception of the subject, and a perspicuous method of ex- 
pressing such conception. Now, after having perused Mr, Bom- 
pass’s essay, we feel warranted in saying that he certainly has not 
the second, and we suspect that he is devoid of the first of these re- 
quisites, Style is certainly a totally different thing from the 
formation and arrangement of the ikleas; and yet they are so 
much connected, or rather the one is so much influenced by the 
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other, that we think it may be laid down as a general rule, which 
admits of few exceptions, that, if a writer cannot make himself in- 
telligible on a subject with which we are familiar, the defect does 
not lie altogether with the reader. 

Mr. B. divides his work into three chapters, corresponding to 
the topics on which he treats; and in these he discusses a variet 
of subjects connected respectively with heat, light, and electricity. 
He begins by inquiring into the evidence for the materiality of 
heat; a doctrine which he supports as more intelligible and as 
better calculated to explain the phenomena, than the one which 
refers them to the operation of a certain species of vibratory or 
oscillatory motion in the particles of matter. So far we easily 
follow him, and coincide in his conclusion: but with respect to 
what succeeds we feel more in doubt, both as to the nature of the 
author’s opinion and as to its correctness. His object, if we rightly 
comprehend it, is to prove that the specific qualities of caloric, 
{especially that of repulsion,) as well as its radiation and other 
modes of repulsion, have no foundation, but may be all referred 
with more plausibility to certain elective attractions which heat 
possesses for various bodies, not essentially differing from the elec- 
tive attractions of other material agents. We shall quote a para- 
graph in which Mr. Bompass states his ideas on this point, and 
we must add, in justice to ourselves, with less than his usual 
obscurity. 

‘ The attraction exerted between bodies and caloric is evidentl 
exerted between particles, and consequently is in that respect 
similar to chemical attraction; a resemblance to the peculiarities 
of which is seen in the definite combinations in ice, water, and 
vapour. Attraction for caloric and other chemical attractions 
mutually affect each other; and consequently they must have 
some similarity in their nature. That the difference of temper- 
ature in bodies has an effect upon their chemical attraction is a 
fact too well known to require arguments. The common mode of 
stating the different degree of solubility of substances, in hot and 
cold water, proves it sufficiently. But if the difference in the 
quantity of caloric affects chemical affinities, it is equally evident 
from every chemical combination that, in their turn, those affini- 
ties influence the attraction for caloric; and that they are, there- 
fore, mutually operative. The chemical combinations, which are 
produced by heat, have been usually ascribed to the diminution 
of the attraction of cohesion, in bodies under its influence. But 
the same cause which would lessen the attraction between the 
particles of the same body, would most probably, in the same de- 
gree, lessen the attraction between the particles of different 
bodies. Certainly, if motion were the cause of the separation of 
the particles, if would equally operate to oppose their union with 
other particles. The small degree of heat which is sufficient to 
produce the combustion of metals in oxygen, is hardly sufficient 
materiaily to diminish the attraction of cohesion, when their great 
conducting power is considered. It is, however, unnecessary to 
attribute the effects to a diminution of the attraction of cohesion, 


if 
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if there be another cause proved by other circumstances to exist ; 
and if the attraction for caloric be of the same nature as other 
chemical attractions, it is highly probable that such an attraction 
may be sufficient to explain the phenomena.’ 

All plausible atrempts at generalization are pleasing to the 
mind, because they appear to remove obstacles to our progress, 
and seem to give us farther insight into the grand operations of 
nature. We acknowlege that we feel disposed to the above hypo- 
thesis : but it eeuld not be adopted without much reflection; and, 


although it is announced by the author with sufficient perspicuity, 


weare, for the most part, unable to follow him in the arguments 
which he adduces in its support. 

Mr. Bompass’s manner of considering light and electricity is 
analogous to that which he adopts respecting heat, as far as the 
nature of the reasoning which he employs and the style in which 
it is clothed are concerned. Light he supposes to be ‘ a com- 
pound etherial fluid, composed of only two simple fluids, com- 
bined in different proportions ;’ it is farther assumed that bodies 
attract both the components of light, but with different degrees of 
force ; and on the relative forces of these attractions the chemical 
and colorific effects of light are conceived to depend. Electricity 
is, in like manner, referred to the operation of a compound ethe- 
rial fluid ; and from the combination of the two fluids heat and light 
are supposed to be produced. This last hypothesis composes one 
of the most important parts of the author’s doctrines, and a variety 
of considerations are urged in its support. Like the former portion 
of the work, although something ingenious frequently seems to 
occur in the ideas, yet a degree of obscurity attaches to them, 
and produces a feeling of dissatisfaction and uncertainty. — On 
the whole, we regard this ¢ssay as the production of one who has 
undertaken a task which he is at present unable to accomplish: 
but we would advise him to turn his attention again to the subject, 
and to give his ideas to the public when they are more mature. 


POETRY. 


Art. 13. An Elegy on the Death of Richard Reynolds, with other 
Poems. 8vo. pp.44. Archand Co. 1818. 

Mr. Reynolds’s extraordinary character and worth, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s poetical celebration of his memory, were mentioned in 
our Ixxxiid vol. p.211. Another but an anonymous writer has here 
again deservedly eulogized it, in strains of which the following 
lines may serve as examples : 

¢ He loved the Saviour’s path to tread, 
His precepts into practice brought, 
The sick were healed, the hungry fed, 
The poor and ignorant were taught. 


‘ The weeping widow’s tears were stayed, 
The drooping orphan found a friend, 
The stranger blessed his ready aid, 
For him the prisoner’s prayers ascend. 
Ff 4 3 ‘ The 
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¢ The blind, the lame, his name revered ; 

A father to the suppliant poor, — 
To pale affliction’s sons endeared, 

His friend who knew no friend before. 

‘ The streams through which his kindness flowed 
Nor country, clime, nor name confined, 

~ At misery’s call, compassion glowed — 
*Twas boundless as the unbounded mind!’ 

The other little pieces in this pamphlet evince the same Chris- 
tian mind, and the same moderate inspiration from the heathen 
gaddegses. The Invocation to. Sleep is one of the best, though not 
to be compared with the epigrammatic terseness of the well-known 
Latin lines, ?ncerti auctoris : , 

“* Gomne levis! quanguam certissima mortis imago, 
Cousortem cupia te tamen esse tori. 
Alma, ques! optata veni: nam sic sine vité 
Vivere. quam. suave est, sic. sine morte mori.”* 
‘ Come, downy Sleep, thy balmy opiates ply ; 
Come bind thy fillets round this aching brow; 
Let. thy. soft hand repress the rising sigh, 
And bid the starting tear. forget to flow. 
‘ No more let memory pleasures past reveal ; 
Bid busy fancy’s airy buildings fall ; 
Phe past, the present, future, all conceal — 
Gast thy mysterious veil around them all, 
‘ Strike all my senses with thy magic wand; 
Assuage the sorrow, which thou canst not heal ; 
Bid weary nature rest in slumbers bland, 
And let my throbbing heart forbear to feel. 
* Refreshed, renewed by thy enlivening power, 
Task not, hope not, ever-during rest ; 
But courage to support the adverse hour, 
The adverse hour by sovereign mercy blessed!’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


° Art. 14. Vint Wykehamic@.; or, a, Vindication of Winchester 
College: ina Letter to. Henry Brougham, Esq.. occasioned by 
his Letter to, Sir Samyel Romilly, on Charitable Abuses. 
the Reverend W.L. Bowles. 8vo. 2s, Longman and Co, 

Arts 5 A,Letler. to H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. in reply 
to. the Strictures on Winchester College, contained in his Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. From the Reverend Liscombe 

Clarke, A.M. Fellow. of Winchester College. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Hatchard. 

Mr. Brougham’s letter to that, lamented patriot, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, which we noticed. in our last. number, contained the 
following passage : 

‘ We’ (the Committee appointed to inquire into the education 
of the lower orders) ‘ were, severely. reproved for pushing our 
inquiries into establishments, destined, it was said, fer the edu- 

cation 
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cation of the upper classes, while our instructions confined us to 
schools for the lower orders. Unfortunately, we no sooner 
Ipoked into any of those institutions, than we found that this 
objection to our jurisdiction rested upon the very abusvs, which 
we were investigating, and not upon the real nature of the found- 
ation. For as often as we examined any establishment, the pro 

duction of the charter or statutes proved that ‘t was originally 
destined for the education of the poor. —‘“ Pauperes et INDI- 
GENTES scholares,” say the Statutes of Winchester College.’ 

_ Mr. B. afterward mentions ‘ a few things relating to this col- 
lege, which may serve,’ he says, ‘ to shew that such endowments 
are not less liable to perversion than more obscure charities.” 


We purposely refrained from noticing the attack on this and’ 


other antient establishments, being convinced that there was 
sufficient (as the lawyers say) to prove the case intended to be 
established, and to excite an interest in the subject, without 
tauching questionable points; and also because we had not then 
seen the two pamphlets which head this article: They proceed 
from the pens of two reverend gentlemen; both of whom were 
indebted for their education, and one of whom owes his present 
support, to the pious endowment of William of Wykeham. 
We shall not even now pursue the controversy through its 
minute details; on most of which, however, we think that the 
Wykehamists have made a successful defence. As to the mate- 
rial point, indeed, we have no hesitation in considering that the 


words ‘‘ pauperes et indigentes” must be understood in a com- 


parative sense, and as having no reference to that class of society 
which in. our days comes properly under the designation of the 
lower orders. One of the arguments contained in Mr. Clarke's 
pamphlet may be extracted as conclusive on the subject. 

‘ You affirm that “ the statutes require in the most express 
terms that only the poor and indigent shall be admitted on the 
foundation.” But, Sir, when you make this unqualified affirm- 
ation, and so peremptorily limit and restrict the qualifications of 


candidates to those of poverty and indigence, are you aware that’ 


poverty is only one among many others which are declared to. be 
ly necessary? In order it does indeed stand first, but it 
does not appear to me to be so clear that it exceeds all the rest 
in importance. Are you aware that the same statute which en- 
joins that boys “ ix schkolares eligendi” must be ‘ pauperes ei 
indigentes,” requires also and in the-succeeding words of the. same 
sentence, that they must be “ bonis: mortbus et conditionibus peror- 
nati?” that they must be .“ ad studium habiles? that they must be 
“‘ conversatione honesti?” that they must be “ in lecturd,. plano 

cantu, et antiguo Donato competeater instructs ?” 51 
‘ The terms’in which the second qualification is expressed. are 
particularly strong; ‘ donis moribus. et conditionihus perornati’” — 
not merely boys of good manners and morals, for beth are, in- 
eluded in the word ‘“ moridus,” but donis moribus ‘‘ PERORNATI,” 
distinguished, pre-eminently distinguished. for those qualities, 
and not for those only, but also “ condtteonibus,” for their, dis- 
positions 
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positions and habits of life, and so much | think the word fairly 
implies, without pushing its meaning to the utmost: it bein 
almays remembered that ‘“‘ perornati” is applied alike to “ mo- 
vibus,” and * conditionibus.” But will not an impartial person at 
least pause before he determines that for a supply of boys 
answering to such a description we are to look only to the lowest 
orders? That such is the interpretation which you wish to have 
affixed to ‘‘ pauperes et indigentes,” to the -entire exclusion of 
even the middling classes, however poor, no one who has read 
your Letter and attended to its scope can entertain a moment’s 
doubt. 

» © Again, candidates are required to be “ ad studium habiles, 
ct m lecturé, plano cantu, et antiquo Donato* competenter in- 
structi ;” which requisites may, I think, without going into 
minute questions about words, be fairly understood to compre-: 
hend, and to mean, competent proficiency in the rudiments of: 
classical learning, reading, and chanting.+ And here I may 
ask whether the state of general education and the history of the 
times in which William of Wykeham lived authorize us to 
suppose that boys qualified for scholarships in those several par- 
ticulars were to be sought only from a class of parents, who did 
not possess even the means of maintaining them, much less of 
bestowing a portion of their goods, however small it might be, on 
their previous education.’ 

Mr. Brougham was probably unapprized that the Fellows of this 
venerable establishment were bound by an oath to repel “ scan- 
DALA vel PREJUDICIA dicii collegii :’’ but he could not well sup- 
pose that no one of the individuals, distinguished by character, 
situation, or talents, whose early connection with this institution 
is a natural ground of affection for it and all that belongs to it, 
would step forwards as its advocate and defender. We are always 
sorry when a good cause is supported by a bad argument, since the 
exposure of its weakness frequently proves materially injurious to 
the main question; and the conscientious promoter may, by a 
single failure, not only lose the credit due te him but defeat the 
object which he has in view. We trust, however, that this will 
not be the case with either Mr. Brougham or his cause: though 
we cannot but think that, in endeavouring to prove, as the quoted 
sentence evidently does, that the lower orders were the only ob- 
jects of the charity of the pious founders of the establishments 
which he names, he has not merely failed, but has raised up a 
host of enemies, connected with those establishments, from whom 
he might otherwise have received support. 





‘ * Donatus was a grammarian and commentator of antient 
times, whose book, written in the Latin language, was, I suppose, 
much in use about the time of the founder.’ 

‘ + This qualification has reference to the particular professiom 
for which the founder intended the scholars, in general, should 
be educated, viz. Holy Orders, and the part which they were 
to take in Divine service according to the ceremonies of the | 
Church of Rome.’ 


Art. 
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Art. 16. Substance of a Speech on the best Means of counteracting 
the existing Monopoly in the supplying of Beer; exemplifying 
the Evil, and tracing its Source to the System of arbitrar 
Licensing of Victualling Houses, peculiar to Great Britain: 
delivered at a Public Meeting holden at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, January 26. 1818. By J. T. Barber 
Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S., one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Middlesex and Westminster. 8vo. pp. 32. stitched. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 
Mr. Beaumont has weakened his case by endeavouring to carry 

it too far. How he connects what he calls ‘ the existing mo- 

nopoly’ with the ‘ system of arbitrary licensing,’ we do not 
perceive; since it is palpable from the evidence before the 

Police-Committee that some of the houses, which form a con- 

Stituent part of that monopoly, are far from benefiting by that 

system; — and we are very much deceived if every brewer in the 

metropolis would not concur in Mr. Beaumont’s opinion of the 
propriety of altering laws, the execution of which is liable to so 
much abuse. Mr. B. has attempted unfairly and unsuccessfully 
to raise a cry against a respectable set of traders, by chargin 
them not only with demanding inordinate prices, but with the 
much more serious offence of using deleterious articles in the 
composition of their beer. ‘The latter charge we trust that we ma 
disbelieve, as far as it regards the great brewers of the metro- 
polis; and, with respect to the former, we require more satis- 
factory data than Mr. B. has supplied, before we can agree in his 
judgment. We have not yet seen the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the subject, but it will probably furnish 
us with ample materials for decision. 


Art.17. The London Guide, and Stranger’s Safeguard against 
the Cheats, Swindlers, and Pick-pockets that abound within the 
Bills of Mortality ; forming a Picture of London as regards 
active life. Collected from the Verbal Communications of 
William Perry, and others. To which is added, an Exposition 
of the late Atrocities of Conspirators and Informers, and a 
Glossary of Cant-terms. By a Gentleman who has made the 
Police of the Metropolis an Object of Enquiry 22 Years. 
Izmo. 3s.6d. Bound. Bumpus, &c. 1818. 

Critics, like the conjurer in the Old Bailey, are often supposed 
to know all things; and certainly they ought to know a great 
deal. If, however, we should ever be disposed to confess our 
inefficiency, it might be on an occasion like the present; and 
really we do not profess, nor wish, to be up to all the pretty tricks 
recorded in this ‘ London Guide’ Yet we have no doubt 
that its information and statements have far too much truth in 
them; and we are inclined to recommend a perusal of it, as an 
amusing and useful warning to all frequenters, but more parti- 
cularly to all new visitors, of our over-grown and vicious metro- 
polis. It appears to us, nevertheless, that the writer is rather too 
sharp in his advice when, in reference to the over pressing soli- 
citations of certain ladies in the streets at night, he says: ‘ Here 


hesi- 
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hesitation is ruin: irresolution will destroy you: want of decision 
is want of sense, and will soon prove the want of pence. Knock 
P them down, after having given them one notice to that effect ; 
in especially if it be late at night, or in a dark place adapted to 
1 robbery.’ The experience which dictated this advice, and the 
iu reasoning which follows in justification of it, may establish its 

ft soundness: but we suspect that the person who freely adopts it 

will often get himself’ into a scrape. 

We suppose that W. Perry, to whom we principally owe this 
book of pilotage through the shoals of London, is one of the 
people employed at a police-office, and whose qualifications 

‘cannot be doubted. In this character, too, let us hear him speak 

{ of the detection and prevention of robbery. Thus he saith, 

; respecting the pilfering of stage-coaches and their passengers, on. 
their arrival in the inn-yards: ‘ The yards are nothing like so 
much infested as they were twenty years ago, because of the 
officers, who take away the offenders “ when they are wanted,” 
but not until then, as it would not be worth their while. A com- 
plete clearance might be made, but the men not having done any 
thing capital, that is to say, rewardable by statute, the officers do 
not chuse to interrupt them, and they accordingly go on nibbling, 
until something great turns up,— and then justice interferes.’ —~ 
This bold assertion, and avowal, ought strongly to support the 
objections lately so well urged against the system of allowing 
police-officers to share pecuniary rewards for the apprehension 
and conviction of offenders. 


a Art. 18. An Olio of Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and 
| Memoranda, original and selected. By William Davis. A 
new Edition, with considerable Additions. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

Boards. Davis. 

We spoke in commendation of the first edition of this enter- 
taining little breakfast-companion in our Ixxvth vol. p. 11o.; 
and, on occasion of its new and increased appearance, we may 
again amuse our readers by one or two specimens from it. 

‘ Mrs. Macaulay having published what she called Leose 

’ Phoughts, Mr. Garrick was asked if he did not think it a strange 
title for a lady to choose. “ By no means,” replied he; ‘ the 
sooner a woman gets rid of such thoughts the better.” ’ 

Did the inquirer reply: “ But whom would you advise to buy 
them #’—A jest, however, is usually spoiled by a reply. 

A story has often been told of the late Duke of Cumberland’s 
ungracious reception of one of Mr. Gibbon’s volumes, but it is 
differently related by Mr. Davis. } : 

¢ The original publication of the Decline and Falk of the 
Roman Empire was in 4to.; as the volumes appeared singly, 
Gibbon used to take them to H.R.H. the Dake of Cumberland. 
Conveying the third to him one day, elated with pride-at the de- 
lightful. office, (qu.?) and imagining as he went what handsome 
things the Duke would say to him, what a mortification it must 
have been to the historian when the Duke, in his usual rough 
manner, cxclaimed, ‘“‘ What, ah! another d d big square 
book, eh!’ ) 





Budeus, 
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_ Budeus, one of the most learned men of the 16th century, 
was engaged in deep study in his library, when his servant came 
running to him in a great fright, to tell him the house was on 
fire. ‘ Go,” said he, with perfect calmness, and hardly raising 
his eyes from his book, “ and inform your mistress; ‘tis her 
concern, you know I never interfere in domestic matters.” 


‘ THe Book, en Epigram. 
‘ A poring wight, who being wed 
Was always reading in his bed, 
His wife address’d with am’rous look, 
And said, ‘‘ I would I were a book!” 
«“ Why so, good dame ?”’ the sage replied. 
‘** Because you'd love me then,”’ she cried. 
‘© Why that might be,” he straight rejoined, 
** But ’twould depend upon the kind — 
‘«* An Almanack, for instance, dear, 


‘“‘ To have a new one every year.”’’, 


Art. 19. Speech of the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the House of 
Lords, June 3d, 1818, on moving for certain Information rela- 
tive to the State of the Prisons in the United Kingdom. Pub- 
lished by the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders. 8vo. 6d. 
Arch. 1818. 

We rejoiced to see the great council of the nation roused, as it 
were, from its lethargy, by the impressive details of Mr. Buxton, 
whose interesting book we recently noticed; and we think that 
the Society, of which he is so efficient a member, has acted 
wisely in publishing the temperate and eloquent speech of the 
Noble Marquis on introducing the subject. That most essential 
good will result from the investigations of the Committee to be 
appointed on the opening of the session, no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained ; and we cordially hope that the Society will re- 
ceive every encouragement and assistance, both personal and 
pecuniary, in its pious and benevolent endeavours to procure evi- 
dence and information for the promotion of the labours of that 
Committee. In an able preface, the Society details the success of 
its exertions to the present time, and its views and objects for 
the future. 


-Art.20. Reminiscences: written in 1788 for the Amusement of 
Miss Mary and Miss Agnes B***y. By Horatio Walpole, 
Ear] of Orford. 1i2mo. 48. 6d. Boards. Sharpe. 1813. 
This neat litele volume presents, in a very accessible form, the 

entertaining and instructive political and court-recollections which 

Lord Orford wrote down for the gratification of his fair friends, 

the daughters of Mr. Berry; and which, as the present editor 

observes, have been ‘ secluded from the eye of the general reader 
in the retirement of five quarto volumes.’ From that retirement, 
however, we in. some measure contributed to withdraw them, by 
the detailed notice which we took of them in our .xxviith volume, 

N.S. pp. 176—182.: where, in particular, the whole of the charac- 
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ter of Queen Caroline, in Chap. VII., was extracted. Having then 
said-so much of her Majesty, we may take the present opportunity 
of recording a few notices of her rival, Lady Suffolk: | 


‘ Lady Suffolk was of a just height, well made, extremely fair, 
with the finest light brown hair; was remarkably genteel, and 
always well dressed with taste and simplicity. Those were her 

rsonal charms, for her face was regular and agreeable rather 
than beautiful; and those charms she retained with little diminu- 
tion to her death at the age of 79. Her mental qualifications 
were by no means shining ; her eyes and countenance shewed her 
character, which was grave and mild. Hei strict love of truth 
and her accurate memory were always in unison, and made her 
too circumstantial on trifles. She was discreet without being 
reserved ; and having no bad qualities, and being constant to her 
connections, she preserved uncommon respect to the end of her 
life; and from the propriety and decency of her behaviour was 
always treated as if her virtue had never been questioned ; her 
friends even affecting to suppose that her connection with the 
King had been confined to pure friendship. Unfortunately, his 
Majesty's passions were too indelicate to have been confined to 
Platonic love for a woman who was deaf*— sentiments he had 
expressed in a letter to the Queen, who, however jealous of Lady 
Suffolk, had latterly dreaded the King’s eontracting a new attach- 
ment to a younger rival, and had prevented Lady Suffolk from leav- 
ing the court as early as she had wished to do. “I don’t know,” 
said his Majesty, ‘‘ why you will not let me part with an old deaf 
woman, of whom I am weary.” 

‘ Her credit had always been extremely limited by the Queen’s 
superior influence, and by the devotion of the minister to her 
Majesty. Except a barony, a red riband, and a good place for 
her brother, Lady Suffolk could succeed but in very subordinate 
recommendations. Her own acquisitions were so moderate, that, 
besides Marble-Hill, which cost the King ten or twelve thousand 
pounds, her complaisance had not been too dearly purchased. 

‘ No established mistress of a sovereign ever enjoyed less of the 


-brilliancy of the situation than Lady Suffolk. Watched and 


thwarted by the Queen, disclaimed by the minister, she owed to 
the dignity of her own behaviour, and to the contradiction of 
their enemies; the chief respect that was paid to her, and which 





‘* Lady Suffolk was early affected with deafness. Cheselden 
the surgeon, then in favour at court, persuaded her that he had 
hopes of being able to cure deafness by some Operation on the 
drum of the ear, and offered to try the experiment on a con- 
demned convict then in Newgate, who was deaf. If the man 
could be pardoned, he would try it; and if he succeeded, would 
practise the same cure on her Ladyship. She obtained the man’s 
pardon, who was cousin to Cheselden, who had feigned that pre- 
tended discovery to save his relation — and no more was heard 01 
the experiment. The man saved his ear too— but Cheselden was 
disgraced at court.’ 

14 but 
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but ill compensated for the slavery of her attendance, and the 
mortifications she endured. She was elegant; her lover the re- 
verse, and most unentertaining, and void of confidence in her. 
His motions too were measured by etiquette and the clock. He 
visited her every evening at nine; but with such dull punctuality, 
that he frequently walked about his chamber for ten minutes with 
his watch in his hand, if the stated minute was not arrived. 

‘ But from the Queen she tasted more positive vexations. Till 
she became Countess of Suffolk, she constantly dressed the Queen’s 
head, who delighted in subjecting her to such servile offices, 
though always apologizing to her good Howard. Often her Majesty 
had more complete triumph. It happened more than once that 
the King, coming into the room while the Queen was dressing, has 
snatched off the handkerchief, and turning rudely to Mrs. How- 


ard, has cried, ‘ Because you have an ugly neck yourself, you 
hide the Queen’s.’ 


From the chapter relative to the Duchesses of Marlborough and 
Buckingham, we must also take an anecdote or two. 


‘ The Duchess of Buckingham was as much elated by owing 
her birth to James II., as the Marlborough was by the favour of 
his daughter, Lady Dorchester*, the mother of the former, en- 
deavoured to curb that pride, and, one should have thought, took 
an effectual method though one few mothers would have practised : 
«¢ You need not be so vain,” said the old profligate, “ for you are 
not the King’s daughter, but Colonel Graham’s.” Graham was a 
fashionable man of those days, and noted for dry humour, His 
legitimate daughter, the Countess of Berkshire, was extremely 
like to the Duchess of Buckingham: ‘ Well! well!” said Gra- 
ham, “ Kings are all-powerful, and one must not complain ; but 
certainly the same man begot those two women.” To discredit 
the wit of both parents, the Duchess never ceased labouring to 
restore the house of Stuart, and to mark her filial devotion to it. 
Frequent were her journeys to the Continent for that purpose. 





‘* Lady Dorchester is well known for her wit, and for saying 
that she wondered for what James chose his mistresses: ‘‘ We are 
none of us handsome,” said she, ‘‘ and if we have wit, he has not 
enough to find it out.”” But I do not know whether it is as public, 
that her style was gross and shameless. Meeting the Duchess of 
Portsmouth and Lady Orkney, the favourite of King William, at 
the drawing-room of George the First, “‘ God!” said she, “* who 
would have thought that we three whores should have met here ?” 
Having, after the King’s abdication, married Sir David Collyer, by 
whom she had two sons, she said to them, “ If any body should 
call you sons of a whore, you must bear it; for you are so; but 
if they call you bastards, fight till you die; for you are an honest 
man’s sons.” 

‘ Susan Lady Bellasis, another of King James’s mistresses, had 
wit too and no beauty. Mrs. Godfrey had neither. Grammont 
has recorded why she was chosen.’ : 


She 
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She always —— at Paris, visited the chutch where lay the 
unburied body of James, and wept over it. A poor Benedictine of 
the convent, observing her filial piety, took notice to her Grace that 
the velvet-pall that covered the coffin was become thread-bare — 


and so it remained ! 


We have not room for more quotations than one anecdote of the 
Duke of Cumberland, from Chap. VIII. 


‘ The Duke in his very childhood gave a mark of his sense and 
firmness, He had displeased the Queen, and she sent him up to 
his chamber. When he appeared again, he was sullen. ‘ Wil- 
liam,” said the Queen, ** What have you been doing ?”? — ** Read- 
ing.”? —** Reading what ?”’—‘ The Bible.” — “ And what did 
you read there ?”? — “ About Jesus and Mary.” —‘ And what 
about them ?” —- « Why, that Jesus said to Mary, Woman! what 
hast thou to do with me.” ” 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In reply to the letter from Sir James Edward Smith, we assure 
him that the remark to which he alludes was not by any means 
intended to injure, in the slightest degree, his Introdudtion to 
Botany ; of which we have often of late expressed our high opi: 
nion. . We have no hesitation in declaring it to be a work of ster- 
ling merit, which must continue to be read and ‘admired: but wé 
do think that no harm could arise from retrenching the exuberancé 
of some parts of the chapter to’which he refers. In saying tltis, 


we have neither time nor inclination to entet at large into the dis- _ 


cussion of the point at issue: but we beg to direct his attention 
to the last line of page 251., third edition, where he will find an 






















expression which may be corrected. Cum. 


—_—o . _—-* injud, 





_ The silence of X. induces us to regard him as a “ wolf in sheep’s 
clothing ;” or, if really possessing the character in which he ap- 
peared, as ddicient in the true spirit and feeling which belong to 
it. Let him yet dispel the suspicion. 


-_ _—_—* Site m 





P. Y. will find in this Number an ample account of the work 
with which he wishes to be made acquainted. 





*,* The Aprpenpix to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the 1st’ of February, with the Number for January, 
anid will contain several important articles-of Forricy Lirera- 
TURE, Xc. 


at 





In the last Review, p.254., 1.14. from bottom, after ‘ ardour,’ 
insert as. 





cr The Generar Invex to: eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Sertes of the Mottthly Review. is ready for delivery to subscribers, 
(who are requested to send to Pall Mall-for theit copies,) ift two 
large vols. 8vo. price 2]. 2s. ; and to non-subscribers at 21. 12s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art.I. Mémoires, &c.; i.e. Memoirs illustrative of the History 
and Anatomy of the Mollusca, by the Chevalier Cuvier, 
ordinary Counsellor of State, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Royal Institute, &c. &c. &c. 
With Thirty-five Copper-plates. 4to. pp. 482. Paris. 1817. 


A ttHoucs the epithet Mollusca, which has merely a 
reference to softness of texture, can scarcely be deemed 
sufficiently appropriate for the class of animals which it is 
intended to denote, yet it has been so generally adopted 
that any attempt to discard it might now savour of affectation 
or fastidiousness. ‘The range of its signification, however, 
has been so variously determined by different naturalists, that 
the learned author of the present volume was required to 
define with precision the title and extent of his subject; and, 
accordingly, for his general exposition and arrangement of the 
class, he refers his readers to his work on the Animal Kingdom, 
(which is also published, and which we purpose to notice in 
another article,) while the principal object of the memoirs 
before us is to develope the complex organization of many 
of the species. The substance of a very considerable por- 
tion of the treatise had already appeared in the Annals of 
the Museum of Natural History, but the materials are now 
brought together in a continuous and enlarged form ; and, as 
Arr. Rev. Vo, LXXXVII. Gg far 
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far as they extend, they will doubtless contribute to throw 
a strong and steady light on the history of an interesting 
department of animated nature. We say interesting, be- 
cause the molluscous families, though neglected or despised 
by the thoughtless vulgar, cannot fail to invite the attention 
and to stimulate the observation of every physiological in- 
quirer, and of all who delight to investigate the uses of the 
various productions of nature. 

Independently, indeed, of the attractions which accom- 
pany the study of these singularly constituted beings, man- 
kind have hence been enabled to derive positive advantage from 
some of the species, and to guard against the injurious 
encroachments cf others. Several of the testaceous and 
other mollusca have, from time immemorial, contributed to 
the sustenance of such portions of our race as inhabit the 
sea-shores. From the same source, medicine has aug- 
mented its stores of palliatives and cures; while commerce 
and the arts have brought within their domain either the 
animals themselves or preparations of their spoils. As 
familiar illustrations of these assertions, we may state that 
whole beds of oysters furnish an article of food to many 
thousands of individuals; that, in various quarters of the 
world, the best lime for the purposes of building is prepared 
from shells; that drawing-ink is obtained from the black 
liquor secreted by the cuttle-fish; that the fine Tyrian dye 
was extracted from a shell-fish; and that nacre and pearl 
are prized as elegant articles of ornament. If we ascend to 
higher considerations, we shall find the molluscous tribes 
employed by nature asthe instruments of forming those beds 
of secondary lime-stone, of which, in many districts, the 
habitations of man are constructed; and, as we pursue the 
theme, we contemplate the accumulated spoils of ages converted 
into the frame-work of continents. 

We cannot, however, presume to dissemble that the study 
of the animals in question is attended with considerable 
obscurity and difficulty; and that, notwithstanding the many 
writers who have attempted to class and describe them, much 
still remains to be discovered, and not a few errors to be 
corrected. The situation and circumstances of the mollusca 
too often conspire to render our investigation of their struc- 
ture and habits at once minute, toilsome, and precarious ; 
for many of them reside in the deepest seas, or in remote 
latitudes; and, when snatched from their native element, a 
single instant will often suffice to alter or deform their aspect, 
before they can be conveniently subjected to the scrutiny of 


the observer. In some instances, the recurrence of similar 
indi- 
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individuals is rare;* and their entire preservation is seldom 
practicable. In the course of a distant voyage, the naturalist 
can sometimes catch only a transient glimpse of a specimen, 
in the crevice of a rocky precipice or in the midst of storms 
and tempests. Should the sea, in its fury, accidentally cast 
a non-descript on deck, at the feet of the observer, he is still 
constrained to describe or paint it with great despatch, in a 
moment of tumult or alarm; lest its gelatinous texture 
should be speedily dissolved, or the muscular contraction, 
which always ensues, should disguise its appearance. Many 
individuals of the class have been but once observed: we are 
still ignorant to what animals the fossil-remains of others have 
appertained; and others, again, have been so imperfectly 
described, that their historians have obviously never pos- 
sessed an opportunity, or have never availed themselves of it, 
of submitting their statements to the test of critical analysis. 
In fact, the creatures now under our consideration can 
scarcely be examined to any good purpose except during their 
lives, when alone they manifest the forms and uses of their 
organs. Hence, from a want of attention to the marked 
differences between the living and the dead specimen, the 
same individual has been often represented as belonging to 
distinct species. — Yet the more numerous and formidable the 
difficulties are by which any department of study is encom- 
passed, the greater is the merit of him who encounters and 
overcomes them. Much of this merit we very cordially award 
to the labours of Cuvier: but, in the present as in other cases, 
we are compelled to notice a great portion of his diligence, 
ingenuity, and zeal, only in a very general manner. Our 
readers will be at no loss to perceive that we chiefly allude to 
his fine anatomical details; which impart such sterling value 
to most of his writings, but which we should in vain essay to 
communicate to others, without the help of the excellent 
plates. by which they are accompanied. Owing.to this cir- 
cumstance, we shall touch on the contents of the ensuing 
memoirs much more lightly than the nature of the subject, and 
the great ability with which it is prosecuted, would otherwise 
demand. 

1. On the Cephalopoda, and their Anatomy.— As the 
arms, or feelers, with which the individuals of this family are 
furnished, cannot correctly be denominated feet, we may be 
allowed to demur to the propriety of their technical title. 
Forming, however, as they do, a natural section, M. Cuvier 
is completely justified in arranging them under a distinet 
order ; comprizing the genus Sepia of Linné, or the different 
species of cuttle-fish, calamary, and quid, which, in con- 
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formity with the antient classification, are now distributed 
into three separate groupes. 

Of the history of some of these animals, and even of their 
anatomy, Aristotle appears to have possessed no contemptible 
knowlege; and much more was not acquired for nearly two 
centuries. After the revival of letters, Swammerdam was the 
first who ventured to communicate some additional details: 
but, if he described with great accuracy the external parts 
and the tongue, and with somewhat less correctness the . 
viscera and nerves, he wholly erred in his account of the 
organs of circulation. Monro, in his Physiology of Fishes, 
not only exposed the mistakes of Swammerdam, but contri- 
buted several facts of importance; although he also hazarded 
some very questionable statements. Still more recently, 
Scarpa, in his Treatise on the Organs of Hearing and Smell, 
conveyed to us much valuable information on the ear and 
nerves of the cuttle-fish; and Tilesitus has lately furnished 
two long memoirs, in which he dilates, though not always 
with accuracy, on the bone and on the nervous system of 
the same species. 

Assuming, as the type of the family, the Sepza octopus, Lin., 
the present author first descants on its general appearance 
and habits, and then submits it to regular dissection; discuss- 
ing, as he proceeds, and occasionally at considerable length, 
the externai parts, the inside of the bag, the muscular system, 
the large venous cavities and peritoneum, the organs of cir- 
culation and of respiration, those of digestion, the ink-bag, the 
generative organs, and the nervous system; and, finally, he 
confronts with their prototypes, and with each other, the 
cuttle-fish (Sepia officinalis, Lin.) and calamary_.(S. loligo, Lin.), 
noticing their respective differences of structure. ‘The ge- 
neral habits of the tribe are thus somewhat briefly recorded : 


‘ All the cephalopoda feed on shell-fish, lobsters, crabs, &c. in- 
folding them in their long arms as in the coils of a serpent, and, 
by compressing them with their suckers, depriving them of all mo- 
tion ; and thus they frequently subdue individuals larger than them- 
selves. ‘The hard and often spiny mail of the crustacea resists not 
their sharp cutting beak; nor do they manifest much alarm at the 
vigorous and well-toothed nippers of these animals. The quid, in 
particular, is held in abhorrence on our coasts of the Channel, on 
account of the destruction which it occasions, in summer, of the 
most dainty of the crustacea; for scarcely can the fishermen then 
procure lobsters, or shrimps, in the rocky districts; and almost 
every thing that escapes from the quid remains more or less mu- 
tilated. 

‘ This cephalopode is even dangerous to swimmers ; for it has 
been ascertained that it twists round their legs, and, by preventing 
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them from moving, occasions death: but we are inclined to treat 
as fabulous all that has been said of polypi sufficiently large to 
devour men; and still more those extravagant recitals, revived by 
authors of the middle ages, which represent polypi as large as 
islands or mountains. 

‘ A remarkable particularity of the cephalopoda is that ink with 
which they darken the surrounding water, on the least appearance 
of danger, or even when they only wish to conceal themselves 
from the eyes of those animals which they design for their prey. 
This liquor, the secreting organs of which I shall describe, is of 
the same nature with the genuine Indian ink, and may be substi- 
tuted for it. Swammerdam had already suspected that the latter 
was the ink of the cuttle-fish; and, in fact, it is universally 
known that it is now prepared in Italy, and differs in no respect 
from that of China except in being a little inferior in blackness. 
M. Bosc assures us that he has heard it asserted, that the Chinese 
manufacture their preparation with the ink of Sepia rugosa; and 
I have ascertained, by experiment, that the ink of the quid and of 
the calamary come nearer to it than that of the cuttle-fish. It is 
expressed from the cellular texture which contains it in the state 
of a thickish jelly, but it is diluted in water, and in a single instant 
tinges a very considerable portion of it. When put into a vessel, 
it dries in the course of a few hours, and comes off in scales, like 
those of Indian ink. I have employed it in designing the plates 
which accompany this memoir. It might easily furnish a small 
branch of traffic, especially on the shores where these animals are 
very abundant; and, as good Indian ink is rather dear, and its use 
would be extended if the price were reduced, some profit might 
be expected from this sort of manufacture. 

‘ The ova have singular forms, and differ according to the 
species. For the most part, they are united in clusters by a com- 
mon coating; which in the calamary is gelatinous and transparent, 
but in the cuttle-fish is opake and horny ; and in this last-men- 
tioned instance the grains, round and separated, so much resemble 
grapes, that the fishermen have almost every w here given them the 
name of sea-grapes.’ 


In his composition of the passage which we have just 
quoted, we are somewhat surprized that M. Cuvier should 
have wholly overlooked several other curious topics to which 
his ingenious countryman, Denys Montfort, has adverted. 
The latter naturalist, it must be allowed, too often gives loose 
reins to his fancy: but many of the facts, which he has re- 
corded in his General and Particular History of the Mollusca, 
rest on evidence that cannot be .controverted. In the ana- 
tomical details, however, the present writer is far more minute 
and satisfactory than his entertaining precursor. From these 
we learn that the close approximation of the liver and ink- 
bladder, in the quid, had misled Dr. Monro into the belief 
that the black liquid was identical with the bile; a supposition 
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which is at once overthrown, when we consider that in the 
cuttle-fish the ink-bladder is very differently situated. Of the 
great number of Sepia octopus which the author dissected, 
scarcely one in five proved to be a male; whence he infers 
that the excess of females must be considerable. 

The complicated and beautiful structure of the eyes of the 
cephalopoda approaches, in some respects, to that of the same 
organs in the vertebral classes of animals, but in others widely 
differs from it; and the precise points of resemblance and 
difference are here distinctly stated, and illustrated by figures. 
In the sepia, no appropriate organ of smell has been detected; 
and yet these animals appear to be sensible of the influence 
of odours, since they are attracted by those of various sub- 
stances. . 

A prominent article in the comparative description of S. 
officinalis is the detached calcareous substance, commonly 
called czuttle-fish bone, the position and texture of which are 
well delineated: but nothing is said of the uses to which it 
has been rendered subservient. 

2. On the Clio Borealis. — This memoir opens with a little 
historical disquisition on the confusion which has ensued from 
a conjecture of Linné, who fancied that the Clio of Martens 
might be referred to that of Browne. M. Cuvirr’s own de- 
scription of the genuine Clio Borealis is taken from a pre- 
served specimen presented to him by M. Vahl, of Copenhagen, 
and perhaps ought, therefore, to be adopted with some re- 
serve. It is but fair, however, to mention that the author 
himself ¢ had the satisfaction to make on it all the anatomical 
observations requisite to its accurate delineation ;’ an assertion 
which, in a subsequent paragraph, is thus modified : — ‘this 
description, without being complete, will suffice, as I have 
said above, to determine the station of this animal with more 
certainty than heretofore.’ The result is that this Clio (whales’ 
meat) is neither a cephalopode nor a gasteropode: but may 
it not form an intermediate link? Its external appearance is 
certainly very remote from that of the sepie. 

3- Concerning the Animal of the Hyalea, a new Genus of 
naked Mollusca, intermediate between Hyalea and Clio, and 
the Institution of a new Order in the Class of Mollusca. — 
After having recited the characters of Hyalea and Pneumo- 
derma, for specimens of both of which the author is indebted 
to Péron, he proceeds thus: 


‘ Whoever will compare the hyalea and the pneumo-derma with 
the clio will perceive that all the three have, in common with 
the mollusca, a brain, a heart, and a liver ; that their hermaphro- 
ditism particularly assimilates them to most of the gasteropoda ; 
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that they cannot, however, be arranged under that order, since 
they are destitute of feet, and do not crawl on the belly nor in 
any other manner ; that neither can they be regarded as cephalo- 
podes, since they have but one heart, and no arms; and that no- 
body will be induced to rank them among the acephala. I am 
disposed, therefore, to think that they should be erected into a 


new family, which I shall designate ptéropoda, or finned mollusca, 
mollusca pinnata. 


‘ The characteristic definition of this. order wilk be, body free; 
swimming, head distinct, no other members than fins. 

‘ The three genera, which I comprize under this order, will be 
thus particularly characterized : 

‘Cxio. Body naked; two fins on the sides of the neck. The 
gills on the surface of the fins. 

‘ PNEUMO-DERMA. Body naked; two fins on the sides of the: 
neck ; two tufts of tentacula at the mouth. The gills on the 
surface of the posterior part of the body. | 

‘HyALEA. Body invested with a shell, cleft at the sides ; two. 
fins on the sides of the mouth. The gills in the bottom of the 
folds of the skin, opposite to the slits of the shell.’ 


4. On the Genus Tritonia, with the Description and Anatomy 
of a new Species, viz. Tritonia Hombergii. 

5. On the Genus Doris. 

These two memoirs contain a distinct extrication of the’ 
confusion which first the elder naturalists, and subsequently 
Linné and his continuators, had introduced into the genus 
Doris ; and a not less explicit account of Tritonia Hombergii, 
so denominated in honour of M. Homberg, a young gentle- 
man of Havre, who has been lately snatched from the zealous 
prosecution of natural science, when on the eve of publishing 
his researches on marine zoology. ‘The only external organs 
of sensation observable in this new species, as in most of the 
gasteropodes, are those of sight and touch; the former con- 
sisting of two bleck points, presumed from analogy to be eyes, 
and the latter diffused over the integuments of the body, and 
especially over the delicate and divided surface of the arms 
and gills. From a subsequent passage, we learn that this 
species is synonymous with the Lzmace de mer palmtfere of 
Dicquemare. Among the rare species of Doris, particularized 
in the fifth memoir, several are non-descripts, as solea, lacera, 
scabra, pustulosa, maculosa, atro-marginata, &c. The three 
first mentioned, and Dicquemare’s Limace 4 plante, are more- 
over remarkable for their dimensions. 

6. On the Scyllaa, the Eolidia, and the Glaucus, with Addi- 
tions to the Memoir on Tritonia.—'The vague and contra- 
dictory manner in which Seba, Linné, Osbeck, Forskhal, 
Gmelin, and even Bosc, have mentioned the Scyll@a, induced 
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the present author to give a new description and figure of the 
animal from nature ; indicating, at the same time, the source 
of former errors, and unfolding the anatomy of the genuine 
species : thus arresting the progress of confusion before it 
should become irremediable. 

With respect to the beautiful Glaucus, it is somewhat re- 
markable that Zznné had entirely overlooked it; although 
Breynius, a physician of Dantzic, had described it in the 
Philosophical Transactions so far back as 1705. Pierre Du- 
pont delineated the same animal in 1762; and Lamartiniére, 
one of the companions of the unfortunate Lapeyrouse, for- 
warded a specimen to the editor of the Journal de Physique 
in 1787. ‘* Gmelin had converted Dupon?’s animal into Doris 
radiata, although it possessed not one of the characters assigned 
by Gmelin himself to the genus doris ; and, to complete the 
confusion, he afterward asks, p. 3149., whether Lamartinieére’s 
animal does not in fact belong to the genus C/zo, without per- 
ceiving that Lamartiniére’s and Dupont’s animal is one and 
the same.’ This species was also observed by the elder 
Forster, by Bosc, and by Bory de Saint-Vincent. M. Cuvier, 
who never saw it in the living state, has published a drawing 
of it, communicated by the late M. Homberg ; and he has 
noted the characters which distinguish it from T7rttonia. 
The Eolidia, which have been detached from Doris and Limaz, 
are principally characterized by the imbricated structure of 
their gills. 

7. On the Genus Tethys, and its Anatomy. — For much of 
the discriminative perspicuity with which the Chevalier has 
been enabled to enrich his pages, he acknowleges his obliga- 
tions to the extensive and valuable collections to which he has 
had easy access; and to the friendly attentions of Homberg, 
#leuriau, Bosc, Péron, Maugé, Savigny, Geoffroy, Humboldt, 
and Duméril. 


‘ Yet,’ says he, ‘notwithstanding the zeal and friendship of 
these learned and courageous naturalists, and in spite of the re- 
searches and the queries which I had instituted relative to the 
various shores of the Mediterranean, I still was not in possession 
of a single tethys ; and this genus, as important as it is obscure, 
would have yet remained very imperfectly known, had it not 
been for the voyage which M. de Laroche, a young naturalist, 
and the son of a respectable physician, has just made to the Bale- 
aric islands, by order of the Minister of the Interior, with the 
astronomers appointed to prolong the meridian: for the purpose 
of collecting such observations connected with physics and natural 
history as these islands, little frequented by men of science, might 
be found to supply. M. de Laroche, at my request, searched 
with particular diligence for specimens of the lethys ; and he 
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succeeded in collecting several, with a great many other mollusca 
or zoophytes and fishes, which he has deposited in the Museum, 
and the most interesting of which he purposes to describe. 

‘ It is thus that I have been enabled to describe and dissect 
this animal, of which the rarity seems to be occasioned by its 
principally inhabiting the bottom of the deep, and never rising to 
the surface, nor approaching the shore, except in storms. Such, 
at least, appears to be the amount of the testimony of all who have 
observed it.’ 


The progressive changes, which Lznné introduced into his 
definition of this animal, clearly prove how little he knew of 
its real structure, which is now so completely portrayed. 

8. On the Phyllidia, and the Pleuro-branchus, two new 
Genera of molluscous Animals, of the Order Gasteropoda, and 
allied to the Patella and Oscabrions ; the one naked, and the 
other furnished with a concealed Shell. — 'The external charac- 
ters of a phyllidia, taken from a single ill-preserved specimen, 
were published in the 51st Number of the Bulletin des 
Sciences: but three species of this family are now distinctly 
analyzed. The description of the pleuro-branchus, so named 
from having gills only on one side, is in some respects less 
perfect; having been taken from an individual, the internal parts 
of which were softened by too much diluted spirit of wine. 

g. On the Genus Aplysia, commonly called Sea-Hare, on its 
Anatomy, and on some of its Species. — ‘The antient history 
of this marine animal is involved in the absurdities of super- 
stition and fable. Among the moderns, Bohatsch first de- 
scribed with fidelity its external characters and principal viscera. 
M. Cuvier has entered into still more elaborate details, and 
has given descriptions of two additional species: but we can 
afford to select only a few particulars. sSome of our readers 
may not, perhaps, be aware that, besides a whitish acrid 
liquor, which is rarely given out, the aplysta discharges -an- 
other, of an intense purple-red, and in much more abundance. 


‘ A large aplysia can furnish enough of this liquor to make a 
pailful of water become of the colour of wine. This red liquor is 
not contained in an appropriate sac, but is included in the very 
substance of the gill-cover, all around its free margin. The ani- 
mal discharges it when teased, and especially when put into fresh 
water; and, as I could never perceive any channel destined for 
its egress, I presume that it transudes through the pores of the 
skin. 
‘ The aplysia is not the only anima] that diffuses a purple liquor ; 
I have observed that the murex brandaris and also another species 
do the same, when placed in the same circumstances ; and I enter- 
tain not a moment's doubt that this was the true purple of the 
antients. I suspect, therefore, that Swammerdam, and a!) those 
who 
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who after him have supposed that the purple was included in a 
small bag connected with the organs of generation, have been mis- 
taken. 

‘ I collected some quantity of this liquor of the aplysia for the 

urpose of submitting it to trials. In the air it assumes, on drying, 
a beautiful deep tint, like that of scabiosa atro-purpurea, and which 
seems to be unsusceptible of alteration by the air alone. The 
addition of a small quantity of nitric acid imparts to it a more 
purple hue, but a large quantity changes it to a dingy aurora. 
Potass renders it of a dirty purplish-grey ; and these two re-agents 
produce in it many white flakes. This liquor, in fact, of which 
the nature is so much assimilated to that of the calamary, (the 
true Indian-ink,) contains its colouring matter in a mucous reci- 
pient : it has no very decided savour, nor odour ; nor does it pro- 
duce any injurious effects on the skin: for I have kept my fingers 
immersed in it, during a considerable time, without experiencing 
any inconvenience. ‘The Marseilles fishermen, however, believe 
that it will injure the eyes, if applied to them.” — _, 

‘ I have observed, in their living state, the aplysza punctata and 
the fasciata, which are both very common at Marseilles; and I can 
confidently affirm that they are two distinct species. The Pro- 
vencal fishermen are at no loss to discriminate them ; for the 
know that the yasciata is always black, however small it may be; 
and that, consequently, the punctata, though always smaller 
than the other, is not its young. 

‘ For the rest, these two aplysiz are very harmless animals, 
and undeserving of the malignant character attributed to them by 
the antients. They are not more nimble in the sea than our 
garden-snails are on Jand. Squatting, for the most part, under 
some large stone, or in some crevice of a rock, or in some de- 
pression of the sand, they seldom issue forth, except in quest of 
food, which consists of small shell-fish, as sluggish as themselves. 
Destitute of defensive armour, and wanting even that robust shell 
which protects most of the marine gasteropoda, they have every 
thing to dread, and can scarcely attack any thing. Their red 
liquor screens them, by darkening the water around them, nearly 
in the manner of the ink of the cuttle-fish. With respect to their 
acrid humour, I doubt whether it is sufficiently abundant to be of 
much service to them; especially in the water, in which, at the 
moment of its diffusion, it will naturally be blended, and deprived 
of its effect. 

é They are, doubtless, prolific, for they are very numerous at 
certain seasons; and for some days in spring the sea swarms 
with the fasciated species, which begins to pullulate in the 
month of March. The spotted sort appears much more early ; 
and I have had hundreds of its young in January: but at all 
times, and even in the depth of winter, some adult individuals 
may be found. The fishermen have remarked that they require 
only a month or two to attain their full growth. 

‘ These creatures give out a slight virous odour, which may 
have been the cause of ascribing to them all the poisonous pro- 
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perties already mentioned. At Marseilles, no fisherman seems 
to be acquainted with these properties. The moderns do 
not eat the aplysia, on account of their disgusting figure and 
smell: but they do not entertain that superstitious fear of them, 
which was manifested by the antients. I could not even hear any 


mention of the depilatory quality, which Linné attributes to his 
first specics.’ 


10. On the Akera, or Gasteropodes ‘without appareni 
Tentacula. — Under this general title, borrowed from Miiller, 
are ranged the Bulle and Bullee of Lamarck; and the 
Bulla carnosa, which is destitute of a shell. The discri- 
minations and properties of the several species are laid down 
with the author’s accustomed sagacity and acuteness. 

11. On the Slug (Linazx, Lin.), and the Snail (Helix, Lin.) 
— We have been not a little edified with this long and 
learned parallel between the corresponding organs of two 
creatures so familiar to our observation, but with the con- 
formation and instincts of which we are only beginning to 
become acquainted. The circuristances of their amours 
form a singular chapter in their natural history; and they 
are related sans fagon by the grave Chevalier, whose phrase- 
ology we cannot, on this occasion, very decently do mto 
English. In the concluding section of the memoir, which 
treats of the external senses of these mollusca, he adverts 
to the reproduction of a large portion of the head, after 
amputation; and he recommends a careful anatomical in- 
spection of the parts removed, that we may know with more 
precision what internal organs are actually replaced by a new 
growth. 

12. On the Dolabella, Testacella, and a new molluscous 
Genus, with a concealed Shell, called Parmacella. — Until 
lately, the first and second of these genera were but imper- 
fectly known. The dolabella, which appears to be nearly 
related to aplysia, was observed by Péron to abound in the 
Isle of France. Both D’Argenville and Favanne have given a 
figure of testacella, under the designation of Limace a 
coquille. M. Cuvier some years ago arranged it as a distinct 
genus, in which he was followed by Lamarck and Bosc : 
but these two learned naturalists quoted only foreign species, 
whereas Faure-Biguet, an able and zealous observer, dis- 
covered the halztoidea in the southern provinces of France. — 
Parmacella, so called from its shield-like form, was commu- 
nicated to the author by Olivier, and now figures for the first 


time in the nomenclature, It inhabits the land, and was found 
in Mesopotamia. | 


13. On 
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13. On the Onchidium, a Genus of naked Mollusca, nearly 
allied to Limax ; and on a new Species, Onchidium Peronii. — 
If we compare this article with the scanty account of the 
onchidium by Dr. Buchanan, inserted in the fifth volume of 
the Linnéan Transactions, we can scarcely hesitate to infer 
that Péron’s species, a native of the Isle of France, deserves 
distinct commemoration. Its dissection reveals an extra- 
ordinary physical fact; namely, the presence of three distinct 
livers, with their respective systems of vessels, and differing 
only in size and position. It is also worthy of remark that, 
in this newly discovered species, an hepatic liquor performs 
the functions of the gastric juice. Péron brought from 
Timor, one of the Molucca islands, an individual exactly 
corresponding with the preceding, except that it was rather 
smaller; and the author received a much more minute spé- 
cimen, not exceeding eight or ten lines in length, from the 
coast of Brittany. The Limax nudus cinereus ter ‘estris, of 
Sloane, likewise belongs to the present genus. 

14. On the Limneus (Helix stagnalis, Lin.) and the Planorbis. 
( Helix cornea, ejusd.) — In consequence of the latitude assigned 
to the Linnéan characters of Helix, many species were grouped 
under one family, which nevertheless exhibited very striking 
differences of form and manners; and hence the new divi- 
sions and appellations of these tribes, which have been re- 
cently instituted by Lamarck and others. ‘The two species 
which form the subject of the present memoir, though of very 
common occurrence, are well worthy of the attention of the 
naturalist ; for they constitute a sort of link between the ter- 
restrial and the aquatic testacea, inhabiting the water in the 
manner of seals and cetaceous animals: the structure of their 
respirator y organs requiring their ascent, at short intervals, to 
the surface of their native element, for the purpose of oe 
the air of the atmosphere. In their hermaphrodite faculties, 
they agree with many of the gasteropoda: but the sexual 
union of the /zmnez is somewhat peculiar. 

The observations of Lister and Swammerdam, relative to 
this species, will not be found to have materially anticipated 
the more extended and correct statements with which we are 
here presented. 

15. On the lanthina and ihe Phasianella of M. Lamarck. — 
The Lanthina, which also has been detached from the Lin- 
néan helices, is remarkable for its beautiful purple tints, the 
purple liquor which it secretes, and the proboscis with which 
it perforates even hard bodies. It belongs to that section of 
Cuvierian gasteropoda which have pectinated gills, and which 
consequently breathe in the manner of fishes. “The specimens 
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with which the author was furnished, through the friendly 
intervention of Homberg, Savigny, and Péron, enabled him 
to describe and delineate the anatomy of the animal, though 
we still desiderate information with regard to its modes of 
life. The comb-like gills of the phastanella likewise deter- 
mine its place in the natural order ; affording another, among 
many proofs, of the little reliance that can be placed on the 
form of the shell for regulating the arrangement of the ani- 
mal which it contains. 

16. On the Fresh-Water Viviparous Snail (Cyclostoma Vivipa- 
rum, Draparn. Helix Vivipera, Lin.); on some kindred Species; 
and a general View of the Tribe of pectinated Gasteropoda, with 
an entire Shell. — In retracing the labours of his predecessors, 
M. Cuvier renders ample justice to Lister’s account of the 
viviparous snail. Swammerdam, he observes, unconscious of 
having been anticipated, exercised his talents on the same 
subject, and added two facts; namely, the dissemination of 
calcareous particles over the whole skin, and. the presence of 
those conical and crystalline hairs with which the shell is beset 
at an early age: but his anatomical sketch is very superficial, 
and he seems even to have been ignorant of the separation of 
the sexes. Spallanzani’s assertion that the animal is a com- 
plete hermaphrodite, and capable of self-impregnation, was 
deduced from the experiment of taking live individuals from 
the belly of the mother, and confining them in an insulated 
state, when they nevertheless proved prolific: ‘but, as the 
male of this species is perfectly well known, and. the act of 
coupling has been observed, the experiments of Spallanzani, 
supposing them to have been accurate, would only prove that 
a single union fecundates several generations, which happens 
with the aphides.’ 

To the author’s anatomical exposition of the viviparous 
snail, are subjoined some pertinent observations on that of 
the Turbo pica, Lin., and brief notices of the animals belong- 
ing to other ¢urbines, trochi, &c. 

17. On the great Buccinum of our Coasts ( Buccinum undatum, 
Lin.), and its Anatomy. — Notwithstanding the frequency of 
this species on our shores, we were still unfurnished with any 
correct and accurate view of its organization: a want which 
is now very ably supplied. 

18. On the Haliotis, or Sea-Ear ; on the Sigaret ; on the 
Genus Patella, and its detachments, namely, Fissurella, Emar- 
ginula, Crepidula, Navicella, and Cabochon ; and, lastly, on the 
Oscabrio and the Pierotrachea.— ‘The more recent genera 
here recited have been detached from Patella, Lin., on ac- 
count of certain mutual affinities observable among the ani- 
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mals, and without regard to the characters of their testaceous 
coverings. In none of them, except the Sigaret, is the distinct 
separation of sexes visible; and the author is much inclined 
to believe that these animals are hermaphrodites. In the Sz- 
garet, which appears to be synonymous with Helix haliotoidea, 
Lin., the sexual organs are, on the contrary, scarcely less 
conspicuous than in the Buccinum undatum: but the real shell 
is quite enveloped in the outer integument, which is furnished 
with its own groove and canal, corresponding to the stoney 
and membranous syphons of the other mollusca, of the tribe 
of buccinum, murex, &c. This singular conformation was 
first indicated by M. Cuvier himself, in the Bulletin des 
Sciences; and some specimens lately imported from the Isle of 
France enabled him to complete his observations. Adanson, 
who frequently met with the shell in its detached state, never 
encountered the animal. 

Notwithstanding the highly ornamental appearance of Hali- 
otis tuberculata, and the sbaidine opportunities of examining 
its structure, it seems to have been nearly neglected by those 
who were best qualified to describe it with precision. The 
public are therefore not a little indebted to M. Cuvier for 
the pains with which he has investigated its several-parts. — 
Fissurella and Emarginula exhibit something of the . same 
= aspéct as Haliotis: but the most prominent points of 

ifference are here briefly noted. — By Oscabrio is designated 
the Chiton, Linn. Having access to larger specimens than 
those which were possessed by Poli, the author was induced 
to retrace the footsteps of that distinguished zoologist ; and 
he has thus brought to light various particulars, which might: 
otherwise have long remained in obscurity. — ‘The mutilated 
state of such specimens of the Pterotrachea as had been 
hitherto found, combined with the demise of Péron, who had 
promised an elucidation of its history, leaves much still unde- 
termined with regard to its curious organization. 

19. On the Thalidia (Thalia, Browne,) and on the Biphori, 
(Salpa, Forskahl.) — This memoir affords a fine exemplifi- 
cation of M. CuviEr’s powers of critical disquisition ; by the 
aid of which he has here, as in other instances, adjusted the 
jarring language of Browne, Forskahl, and Linné. ! 

20. On the Ascidia and their Anatomy. — Having first re- 
counted, historically, the misconceptions of some of. the 
most eminent zoological writers, with respect to the nature 
and proper classification of these mollusca, M. Cuvier pro- 
ceeds in the form of a connected essay to state the results of 
his. own observations, several of which were partially pub- 
lished at different periods. Although the individuals of this 
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tribe are often apparently grouped, they are never connected 
by any organic ramifications : — but, though each is complete 
in itself, it is so liable to perpetual changes of form and 
aspect, that observers cannot easily describe it with any 
degree of precision merely from its external appearance: the 
internal structure, however, being stable and uniform, fur- 
nishes less equivocal criteria for the genera and species. 
The scalpel likewise demonstrates that the system of these appa- 
rently simple and scarcely animated creatures is more complex, 
than some careless naturalists have supposed. Much doubt 
still hangs over the supposed destination of several of the 
organs: but the general sketch of their fabric, which pre- 
cedes the more particular remarks on the different species, 
cannot fail to interest the physiological student. 

21. Of the Animal of the Lingula, (Lingula Anatina, Lam.) 
— Seba had perfectly well represented the two valves and 
the footstalk of this singular production; and Bruguiere, 
shortly before his death, had recognized the peculiarities of 
its structure: but Lamarck first framed its genus, and as- 
signed its correct station in the system. From two specimens, 
M. Cuvier has now favoured us with a particular descrip- 
tion and plate of its external and internal structure; so that 
there is little risk of its being again tossed from one division 
to another. Instead of opening its shell by contracting the 
internal muscles, it separates the valves by inserting its arms 
between them, like wedges. The gills, different from those 
of other bivalves, adhere to the integument, or rather make 
a part of it; and it has two hearts, which occupy the two 
sides of the body. The animal is destitute of eyes, and, to 
all appearance, of every other organ of external sense, 
except that of touch; the mouth having neither teeth nor 
tongue, and being only the commencement of the oesophagus. 

22. On the Animals of the Anatifere and Balani, Lam. 
(Lepas, Lin.), and on their Anatomy. — The author prefaces 
his excellent account of these anomalous mollusca by the 
ensuing remarks : 

‘ We are now arrived at animals very different from all the 
mollusca of which we have hitherto spoken: horny members in 
some measure jointed, numerous, susceptible of various move- 
ments, a mouth furnished with lips and jaws, every thing inti- 
mates that nature is on the point of conducting us to the divi- 
sion of articulated animals. Indeed, we should not be surprized 
if many naturalists, in consequence of the description which we 
are about to exhibit, should be already inclined to class the 
cirrhopodes in that division ; nor shall we find fault with those who | 
chuse to adopt such an arrangement. At the same time, as their 
body, properly so called, is not jointed ; as we have already ra -_ 
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family of borers, which incontestably belong to the acephalous 
mollusca, examples of articulated members; and as, finally, the 
shell of the anatiferee seems to be modelled on that of many 
bivalves, we deem it best to leave this order among the mollusca.’ 


A: constant reference to the plates, and other powerful 
claims on our notice, forbid us to track the author through 
the learned maze of his demonstration of the Balant. 

Appended to the work is an ingenious paper, in the form 
of a critical dissertation, from the pen of Mons. G. Cuvier, 
on the species of crabs and lobsters known to the antients, and 
on the names by which they were designated: but it is too 
much condensed to sufier abridgment; and its merits can 
be duly appreciated only by a perusal of the entire text. 
We now, therefore, close this volume of laborious and 
scientific research; in the confident persuasion that it will 
eminently contribute to animate and facilitate the investi- 
gations of others, and effectively to illustrate the history of a 
race of beings formerly consigned to neglect, obscurity, or 
the legends of superstition and iable. 


———— 
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Arr. II. Petit Volume, &c.; 2. e. A small Volume, containing 
some Views of Men and Society, by JEAn-Bartistse Say, of 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh. 12mo. pp. 176. 
Paris. 1817. 


T= name of this writer is already familiar to our readers 

from his Traité d Economie Politique, as well as from a 
small but comparatively recent tract on our own country, 
noticed in our Ixxvilith volume. He has for some years 
bestowed his chief attention on lectures in the Atheneum at 
Paris, taking for his subject Political Economy ; and he has 
succeeded, contrary to general prediction, in rendering that 
abstract and difficult study a popular object in the French 
capital, This fact is proved in a very satisfactory manner 
by the increased circulation of his principal work, of which 
a third edition has been for some time before the public, 
and is likely soon to be followed by a fourth. He occasion- 
ally diversifies his studies by collateral inquiries; and the 
¢ Small Volume’ now before us is made up of a serics of 
miscellaneous reflections, which have occurred to him in 
the course of other researches. ‘They are published in the 
same form as the reflections of La Bruycre and La Roche- 
Joucauld, without much reference to arrangement, or to 
the dependence of one link in the chain on another. We 
extract a few passages as specimens. 


‘ Monles- 
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‘ Montesquieu distinguishes men into two classes ; — those who 
amuse, in contradistinction to those who think. Ah! Montes- 
guieu, why do you forget the third and most numerous class ? — 
those who neither think nor amuse ! 

‘ Women like above all things to be amused; they are little 
alive to any services in matters of utility, but surprizingly grateful 
for the trouble that you take to please them. 

‘ In conversation, the way to convince is not to arrange ideas, 
or to make out of them that connected and graduated system 
which forms the excellence of written composition. We should 
think less of the subject of which we are speaking than of the 
person whom we address; deducing our arguments from the 
Opinions of our companion, and shewing him, were it even by 
sophistry, that the point to which we ask for his assent is a con- 
sequence of his own views. Conversation requires a degree of 
address, because we have generally to encounter confined, sel- 
fish, and prejudiced minds. — In written composition, on the other 
hand, we ought to be perfectly clear and frank, because we are to 
be judged by a public that is impartial, and by posterity which 
is still more strict and discerning. 

‘ Style is to thought what physiognomy is to the countenance. 
It does not embellish a false idea, but it renders a fine one more 
lively and attractive. Ordinary features may be heightened by a 
happy physiognomy, as a vulgar thought derives lustre from the 
mode of expressing it. Every language is replete with irregular- 
ities sanctioned by authority. To form a language is the part of 
trys writers ; to keep a register of it belongs to grammarians. 

ut a bold expression, to be intitled to registry, ought to be both 
happy and necessary. If it be a great point to know how 
to sacrifice our less important ideas, it is of equal moment to 
know how to relinquish, in our expressions, whatever is not in- 
dispensable to the meaning. Nothing conduces so much to give 
boldness and rapidity to language: the reader’s mind is carried 
along ; it follows with pleasure a guide whose chariot may be said 
to fly, and to shew him in a few minutes a large extent of 
country and a multitude of objects. The writer who makes a 
point of recording every thing seems to linger; we do not per- 
ceive that he gets on; we grow impatient at being kept beside 
him ; we wish to take a lead; we become wearied, and finally 
throw down his book. 

‘ A translator should not only understand the language from 
which he makes his version; he ought to feel its delicacies and: 
beauties; for how can he give us an equivalent for a beauty which 
he has not comprehended? He should be a good writer in his 
own language, or he will not find readers ; he should even have a 
certain versatility of talent, that he may assume a form similar 
to that of the original; and be capable, when occasion requires, 
of supplying the expressions, turns, and images of the original by 
others that are more suited to the genius of his own language, 
and calculated to awaken sensations similar to those which were 
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excited by the original writer. Need we, then, wonder that good 
translations are so rare ?’ 


M. Say relates (p.60.) that, having ventured on a par- 
ticular occasion to tell Bonaparte that his mode of govern- 
ment was calculated to degrade the nation, the Emperor 
rejoined in a disdainful tone, * Do you not then know that 
we govern men better by their vices than by their virtues ?” — 
M. Say has generally belonged to the ranks of opposition, 
whether his.country was governed by Bonaparte or the 
Bourbons: he is manding!y not to a suspected of any 
predilection for standing armies. 


‘ When a people are ripe for liberty and independence, a 
militia has always been found sufficient to defend their territory. 
With the exception of small nations, who were more properly 
tribes than nations, invaders have never succeeded but in coun- 
tries which either had a master already or which were unfit for 
the enjoyment of liberty. Regular armies, whatever may be their 
utility to government, are of very little advantage to a nation ; 
and even those which were for a time useful, in a national point 
of view, soon became extremely pernicious ; witness the armies 


of Alexander, of Cesar, of Cromwell, and others of more recent 
date.’ 


_ We regret that M.Say did not aim at greater combin- 
ation in his remarks, by classing more frequently the ideas 
that occurred to him according to their connection with a 
leading topic: since this would have greatly conduced to the 
utility of his observations, without impairing the freedom or 
vivacity of his style. Like other Frenchmen of sturdy in- 
aaa, he is mortified at the present ascendancy of 
England, and has no scruple in taxing us (p. 148.) with a 
large portion of national pride. ¢ A Frenchman’s vanity,’ 
he adds, ‘is less exclusive; he boasts of the advantages that 
he possesses, and sometimes of those which he really possesses 
not: but he does all this without endeavouring to humiliate his 
neighbours.’ In nothing, indeed, is the author more suc- 
cessful than in analyzing this grand foible of human nature, 
and in explaining its. operation on the active business. of 


life: 


Vanity.—‘ How weak, imperfect, and insufficient is that 
morality which could act in contradiction to the nature of 
men and things! The true moralist is he who takes nature as his 
co-operator. The Creator has been pleased to implant an incur- 
able vanity in man; this is fact, and we cannot alter it. Let the 
moralist try as he will to lower and destroy this vanity, it will 
still shew itself even in the privations and austerity of the monk: 
but, if matters be so managed as to render it instrumental in 
making us obsevve our duties towards our fellow-citizens and our 


family, 
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family, — instrumental to a faithful adherence to our engagements, 
to moderation in our expenditure, to cleanliness in our persons, — 
what a blessing will not the moralist have rendered to his country! 
Some persons are in the habit of saying, “ Extinguish your pas- 
sions:” but passions are not to be extinguished. Why always 
deal in precepts? Take men as nature has made them; and, with 
men so constituted, introduce improvements into society. This, 
you will tell me, is impossible, — and so it was said of balloons until 
they were invented.’ 

Travelling. —‘ Travelling is of no use to persons who are 
wholly devoid of education ; they are not accustomed to carry 
their minds from a particular observation to a general inference. 
On the other hand, the want of travelling is easily supplied by 
superior minds ; because reading and conversation bring them in 
contact with every country, and with every age. The persons, 
then, to whom travelling is useful, are those of ordinary minds, 
with whom it forms the whole stock of philosophy ; since it ex- 
hibits objects of sense to those who are incapable of induction, 
and who look on reasoning as mere verbiage, because words have 
not the power of making them think.’ 

Mathematics. — ‘ Look at that mathematician: he never makes 
an error in calculation, yet he has not one correct idea. He is 
always drawing regular deductions from a false principle : he calcu- 
lates accurately, but it is on mistaken grounds. Geometry does not 
furnish the materials of calculation ; this is the office of observation ; 
and the qualities of an observer are not the same with those of a 
calculator. In order to arrive at truth, the grand point is to 
look at things, (the basis of all calculation,) not as we wish them 
to be, but as they are in a moral and in a physical sense. Calcu- 
late subsequently, or reason on them, if you take a pleasure in 
doing so; you may still fail into errors, but you will not commit 
them from the outset. The worst constituted mind will go through 
a rule of arithmetic without a blunder, The grand merit of 
Pascal and Newton consisted not in being profound mathema- 
ticians, but in possessing a’ fund of judgment, and in the next 
place of being capable of calculating.’ 


Nothing can exceed the vivacity and even the felicity of 
expression in various parts of this little volume; yet still we 
cannot close our critical notice without remarking that some 
of the passages bear on subjects too lowly for the pen of a 
writer, who has shewn himself capable of treating those of the 
highest order and the greatest compass. 





Art. III. Des Canaux de Navigation, &c.; i.e. On Navigable 
Canals in the present State of France. By J. B. Say, Author 
of a Treatise on Political Giconomy, &c. 8vo. pp. 35. 
Paris. 1818. 7 

o writer is better qualified than M. Say to appreciate the 
rn advantage of giving an improved shape to productive 
industry, or to instruct his countrymen how they may best 
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imitate the example of their neighbours. A late visit to 
England discovered to this intelligent observer the vast 
benefits derived from the application of capital to machinery, 
the abundance of coal, and the facility of inland-navigation ; 
matters in which France is greatly behind us. It is singular 
how little the thoughts of the French have been turned 
towards the means of domestic improvement; for, after all 
the vaunting Exposés of Bonaparte on the progress of im- 
provement, the result, as admitted in Madame de Stael’s 
lately published work, is that “ on n’a en France bien fait que 
la guerre.” In that country, government was accustomed to 
take a lead in all affairs of enterprise; the plan of individuals 
associating and forming a joint capital, to be held in shares, 
being almost entirely unknown. Such propositions, when 
explained to Frenchmen, are declared to be very ingenious, 
but are soon dismissed from recollection with the remark that 
they are too complicated for their habits; and perhaps with 
the farther avowal that * On est bien nouveau en France dans 
tout ce qui regarde V'administration civile.” 

Land-carriage, from the total absence of turnpike-ducs, 
as well as from the greater cheapness of Jabour, is much less 
expensive in France than with us; indeed it may, on a general 
estimate, be put down at one half of our rate. This cir- 
cumstance has hitherto lessened the urgency of resorting to 
canal-carriage; though the saving would, doubtless, be very 
great in a country in which the transport is so considerable, 
the roads are frequently bad, and, above all, the distance of 
the coast prevents the possibility of resorting to sea-carriage. 
The great rivers also are few in number, and of tedious navi- 

ation; and they would not obviate the necessity of canals, 
if we even suppose them rendered tenfold more accessible by 
the adoption of steam-boats. 
_ Under these circumstances, M. Say advises his countrymen 
to direct their capital and ingenuity to the completion of 
canals; beginning with the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
extending them progressively to more distant quarters. He 
asks: § Can the coals of St. Etienne in Auvergne, or of 
Valenciennes in Flanders, reach Paris by sea, as those of 
Newcastle reach London? The French government holds 
out an expectation that Paris may be made an entrepdét for 
merchandise; that is, a deposit in which goods can be ware- 
housed without paying duty until taken out for consumption 
on the spot; and without paying any duty if forwarded to 
another part of the kingdom. To make this advantage 
effectual, it is highly necessary to substitute water-carriage 
for the present expensive alternative, since otherwise the 
more bulky articles will not bear the charge of conveyance. 
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The present object of M. Say, however, is less to recom- 
mend canals generally than to make his fellow-citizens of 
Paris profit by a basin lately excavated in their immediate 
neighbourhood, at the village of la Villette, on the north 
side of the capital. This basin approaches in size to our 
London-Docks, and would be amply sufficient for a very ex- 
tensive traffic ; receiving foreign merchandise from Havre and 
Rouen on the one side, and the products of the interior on 
the other by the Oise, Aisne, and the canal of St. Quentin. 
Nearly a million sterling has been already devoted to 
this work; and a small additional expence would connect 
it with the canal of the Ourcg, one of the very few canals in 
France that have been finished. A farther and not con- 
siderable expenditure would enable it to communicate with 
the Lower Scine, and obviate the endless delays of river- 
navigation. 


This little tract is written with great animation, and 
affords to an English reader a curious example of the dif- 
ferent style required in addressing the public of another 
kingdom. On a question relative merely to facts and calcu- 
lations, the author does not content himself with an appeal 
to the reason of his countrymen ; he assails their imagination, 
and proceeds in a strain which among us would seem more 
suited to the embellishments of poetry. Singular as this 
may appear, it is the true way of operating on the minds of 
Frenchmen ; many of whom have never been accustomed to 
think twice on a subject, or to view a proposition in the 
light of calculation. Their plodding neighbours in the 
Low Countries would inquire whether a project was “ safe, 
solid, and lucrative ;’—a Parisian, whether it was beau, 
superbe, magnifique. 

The canal of Languedoc, dug in the reign of Louis XIV., 
exhibits a striking example of the mismanagement of 
government-undertakings ;— its annual returns not exceedin 
15,000l., or less than 14 per cent. on the capital expended, 
VIZ. 1,250,000l, ! 





= 


Art. 1V. Les Folies du Siécle, &c.; i.e. The Follies of the 
Age; a Philosophical Romance, by M. pe Lourpoverx. 
Third Edition; with Seven Etchings. 8vo. pp. 308. Paris. 
1818. 


i ier French Revolution has exhibited a remarkable proof of 
the difficulty of accomplishing a change in the national 
character of a people; for, though nothing could be. more 
different from the tranquil uniformity of the Bourbon reigns 
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than the rapid vicissitudes and terrific scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, the Parisians of the present day are in point of habits 
and character very little different from their fathers and 
forefathers. Every thing related to them, whether in the 
shape of historic narrative or in that of scientific discovery, 
must be made to approach in some way to the marvellous; 
and a.grave explanation of causes, or a deliberate chain of 
reasoning, would be wholly misplaced when addressed to 
these volatile inquirers. ‘“ ‘Truth,” says Tasso, * should be 
conveyed in flowing verse, and the mouth of the vessel that 
contains a bitter juice should be sweetened with honey.” 
(Jerusalem Delivered, Canto I. stanza 3.) 

In a short tract noticed in the preceding article, we have 
an example of a veteran writer (M. Say) appealing to the 
imagination of his countrymen, when treating of so plain a 
topic as canals; and the book now before us affords a still 
more curious specimen of the aid which another popular 
author deems it necessary to call in from his inventive powers, 
before he expects his readers to summon up attention to 
serious matters. 

At the commencement of the volume, the narrator, a young 
man,.the son of a xégociant of Paris, is introduced quietly 
seated in the midst of the family-circle. 


‘ Thad been about three months at home after my arrival from 
Germany, where I had passed several years at my uncle’s house. 
I was sitting at table beside my mother, and my sisters were pre- 
paring coffee : silence had prevailed for some time, when my father 
asked me: ‘‘ Are you unwell, Joseph ? you are paler than usual.” 
‘‘ That needs not surprise you,” said my mother ; “‘ he passed the 
night at his window.” 

‘ My father. ‘ What, for Heaven’s sake, could induce you to 
pass a night at your window? should you not have been better 
in bed ?” 

‘ Jos. ‘ The sky was so beautiful! the air so celm! the moon 
so'splendid! the silence of a great city has something so awful 
and majestic, that I could not be weary of contemplating the 
scene.” ° 

‘ My father. * All that might do very well to contemplate 
for a few moments: but there is nothing extraordinary in moon- 
light, and night is the season for sleep.” 

‘ Jos. “ I confess, I never thought of sleeping.” 

« My father. ‘ Tam, it must be owned, very unfortunate ; I 
have but one son, and have neglected nothing for his education : 
but what avail his studies? Since you came back from Germany, 
you have not once.touched your violin; you have not sketched a 
single flower.” 

* My mother. ‘* And before that journey he was so lively !” 

. My 
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_ © My father. “ He was a Pheenix in company ; he was sought 
in all quarters ; every father envied me such a son.” 

‘ My mother. ‘* He composed such pretty verses! he was so 
polite to the ladies !” 

‘ My father. ‘ He talked so well with men of information, 
that people stood round in a cluster to hear him.” 

‘ My mother. ‘ Now he leads the life of a bear: we cannot 
persuade him to go out; he scarcely says a word, and is never 
pleased but when he is left alone in his room,” 

‘ “ After all,” said my father, casting his eyes on me, “ if you 
were to employ yourself on any thing; if yeu were to read? 
but since your return you have not once opened the book-case.” 

‘ “ T employ myself,” answered I, “ more than you imagine ; I 
write a great deal.” 

‘ My father. ‘ Yes truly, you write notable things; the 
other day, when casting my eyes over your papers, I saw nothing 
but romantic notions and ideas, without either sense or connec- 
tion.” | 

‘ «¢ They are not,” said I, ‘* without meaning to me.’’ 

‘ « That,” rejoined my father somewhat nettled, “is at best 
a matter of doubt; my understanding is not inferior to yours. 
I understand Voltaire, and you surely do not consider yourself as 
more profound than Voltaire. Your behaviour is too odd not to 
have a secret cause. Are you uneasy in your mind? Do you 
stand in need of any thing? Have you any attachment in Ger- 
many ? Speak to me frankly; you See my affection for you: 
there is nothing that cannot be accomplished by means of friends 
and money, and I will make every sacrifice to relieve you.”’ 

‘ My father was evidently affected; I took him by the hand, 
and assured him that I wanted nothing, and had no cause of un- 
easiness. ‘ Why, then,” rejoined he, “ are you so uneasy and 
uncomfortable ? How happens it that you neither do nor say any 
thing like other people? you do not seem to have two ideas in 
succession ; your head is full of fancies ; you like neither a play 
nor a ball, nor the country nor the town; you seem to be uneasy 
in every situation.” 

‘« Ah! Rousseau!’ exclaimed I, turning up my eyes to the 
ceiling, “‘ Ah! Rousseau!” — My mother made a sign to my 
father; he looked stedfastly at her, and closed our conversation.’ 


On the morning after this singular dialogue, Monsieur 
Joseph received a visit from the family-physician, Dr. Anselm, 
whose portrait is drawn at full length, and exhibits a curious 
specimen of the qualities which, in M. LourpoveErx’s opinion, 
are essential to medical success. The doctor possessed an 
insinuating manner, a sympathetic deportment, and a great 
promptitude in understanding and entering into the domestic 
concerns of his patients. While these qualities recommended 
him to the mothers of families, he kept wp his character with 
their husbands by an erudition far from contemptible, having 
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a very clear recollection of the course which he had gone 
through at college, and having afterward given much atten- 
tion to recent publications: but his ideas, being almost all de- 
rived from memory, seldom rose above those admitt d truths 
which in common intercourse pass for matters completely 
settled, and on which the majority of mankind deem it un- 
necessary to exercise their reflection. This veteran disciple 
of Esculapius, on visiting his patient, took an opportunity of 
entering into a long conversation; in which the young man 
acquitted himself as incoherently as on the preceding evening 
with his father, and was wholly unsuccessful in his attempt 
to make the doctor a convert to his romantic conceptions. 
A week afterward, Joseph was surprized to see his father 
come at an early hour into his bed-room, and desire him to 
be ready to accompany him to the country with a friend ; 
the friend soon entered, and, though polite in manner, was 
remarkuble for his serious and pensive aspect. ‘They lost no 
time in stepping into a carriage, drove along the spacious 
pavement of the rue St. Antoine, passed the darriere, and, 
having proceeded some time along the high road, stopped at 
a large building with an iron railing in front. 


‘ The coachman opened the door of the carriage ; our unknown 
friend stept out first, my father next, and I came last. I was im- 
patient to look around me, and found myself in a square court, 
three sides of which consisted of spacious buildings, and the fourth 
was occupied by the porter’s lodge and an iron railing through 
which I could perceive a very wide road, and, at a distance, a 
river shaded by a range of old willows. The whole of the build- 
ing was evidently intended for use and not for pleasure. My 
father was pale, and seemed to dread my looking at him, lest I 
should perceive the grief which he was unable to conceal: but our 
friend, addressing me, said, ‘* We have here a very fine garden; if 
you are disposed to walk, I will give you a guide, and your father 
and I can employ the interval in settling a matter of business.” 
This invitation was expressed in the most polite terms, but accom- 
panied with a look in which I perceived an air of authority. I 
nodded assent, and soon found myself accompanied by a guide, 
and conducted to an extensive garden; here were about thirt 
persons of both sexes, some coming afd going in different direc- 
tions, others conversing together. 1 was walking along in a pensive 
attitude, when a gentleman, passing near me, stepped out of his 
way, tapped me with a mysterious air on the shoulder, and said in 
a slow sepulchral tone, ‘ It is all over with us!” The strange 
scenes that had passed since the morning presented themselves to 
my recollection; my hair stood on end; my blood seemed to 
freeze in my veins. I cast a look of despair on the stranger, who 
repeated, “ It is all over with us: the ground on which we stand 
is undermined: there are barrels of gunpowder below it; and they 


are 
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are on the point of lighting the train.” This sudden warning and 
the alarmed look of my unknown companion made me feel an in- 


voluntary tremor; I shuddered, as when we measure from the to 

of a tower the space which we should have to traverse in our fall. 
‘«‘ If that be the case,” said I quickly to the stranger, ‘‘ we must 
fly from the spot.’ Hurried on by a blind impulse, I rushed 
across the garden, trampling down the flowers and fruits, and 
leaving the print of my steps on the newly dug ground. The 
stranger ran with equal rapidity, and it was in vain that our guide, 
less nimble by far, attempted to follow us, calling with all his 


might, “‘ Arrétez, arrétez!’ We were stopped at last by the 
garden-wall.’ 


This adventure was only a preliminary to other scenes 
equally alarming. The stranger, whose panic had caused this 
sudden ebullition, rejoined the author some time afterward; and 
he then apprized him that, being in danger of assassination, the 
only method which he could devise for escape was to set his 
room on fire in the night, and, in the midst of the disorder, 
to make his way, sword in hand, through his faithless guar- 
dians. In the course of the day, farther interviews took place 
with other inmates of the mansion; each of whom proved 
different in his humour, but rose one above the other in ex- 
travagance, so as to leave the writer in little doubt about the 
nature of the asylum in which he was confined. He soon 
found a more direct evidence to this effect in the certificate 
given to the master of the house by his medical friend An- 
selm, which fell into his hands, and contained a declaration 
that, after an hour’s conversation, the doctor had found him 
affected with a high degree of hypochondria. Roused from 
his reveries by this alarming admonition, Monsieur Joseph 
betook himself to his room, and proceeded to occupy his 
mind with serious reflections.—- In this part of the book, 
(p. 178.) we enter on a scene altogether different, and are in- 
troduced to a train of political discussions for which the pre- 
ceding narrative served merely as a vehicle. It is no longer 
a youth of doubtful intellect who addresses us, but M. Lour- 
DOUEIX himself, eager to obtain the applause of his readers 
for the soundness and patriotism of his political views. Tak- 
ing as his theme the political condition of his country, he 
goes back to a very early age, and describes the relative situ- 
ation of the ranks and Gauls, preparatory to a course of 
reasoning on the actual state of France. We will not 
attempt to recapitulate his comments on so distant a period, 
but confine ourselves to an extract which begins with a refer- 
ence to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


‘ France in these ages comprized four distinct powers; the 
‘king, the nobility, the clergy, and the communes, or inhabitants of 
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the towns; in other words, the seeds of anarchy were sown in 
every part of the country. In the collective assemblies called 
états généraux, each body was actuated by its particular interest ; 
the nobility standing up for their privileges, the clergy for the 
property of the church, and the tiers état for the removal of all 
- marks of inequality. The consequence was that these assemblies 
were far from labouring for the national benefit; and the kings, 
who had found their chief strength in them as long as they were 
actuated by unanimity, now became afraid to convoke them, and 
sought in unchecked power a remedy against anarchy. From 
that time, recourse was had to parliaments; an authority which in 
France did little more than say to each of the different interests, 
‘¢ You shall preserve the power that you have obtained, but you 
shall make no encroachments.” 

‘ The tendency of all political improvement in France has been 
to point the views of parties to a common centre, to substitute a 
national for a provincial interest, and. to relieve the social system 
from the various local and detached institutions which had accu- 
mulated in the course of ages. It has always been the interest of 
the sovereign to favour this progress; and in particular to promote 
the claims of the Jourgeois or untitled class to partake of the 
honours of office, and to be exempted from an undue share of 
the public burdens. | . 

¢ What. course was it incumbent on Louis XVIII. to follow on 
being restored to the throne of his ancestors? He found the 

reat lines of separation between his subjects obliterated; the 
clergy having lost their landed property, the nobility their feudal 
privileges, and the towns having ceased to possess the local reve- 
nues derived from land. The King had the choice of two plans; 
to complete the revolution, or to overthrow it by a re-action. To 
accomplish its overthrow, it would have been necessary to restore 
to the church and the towns their respective properties; to give 
back to the nobility their exclusive privileges ; and to introduce 
once more that locality of interest which formerly made the 
kingdom so divided and discordant. On the other hand, in order 
to complete the revolution, it was requisite that the crown should 
give the clergy not a separate landed property, but an income 
from the national revenue; that towns or communes should possess 
no particular privileges; and that the abrogation of the feudal 
rights of the nobility should be confirmed. These points form a 
key to the two opposite opinions which divided the legislature in 
1815, and which still divide our public men, although there seems 
no cause for a moment’s hesitation between the two. In the 
former case, the King would have revived anarchy by bringing 
hostile powers in opposition to each other; and he would have 
retarded improvement, by destroying that unity of interests which 
it tends to establish. On the second supposition, the King gave 
his sanction to a practical application of sound principles, and, in 
fact, pursued in a different form that course which had been 
adopted by his royal predecessors. Louis began, therefore, by 


declaring that all his subjects should contribute equally to the 
public 
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public burdens, and that all should be equally admissible to public 
employments. From that moment, the axe has been applied to 
the root of national dissension, and a basis laid for a wholesome 


and beneficial counterpoise, by giving to the representatives of the 
people the command of the purse of the nation.’ 


M, LourpoveErx proceeds to express an opinion on the 
improvements which might yet be made in the constitution 
of France; and which, in his opinion, are neither few nor 
unimportant. He is an advocate for entails, as far as they 
regard the peerage, on the ground that the certain possession 
of property would render the House of Peers independent : 
on the other hand, he is averse to a law lately passed to em- 
power the Church to hold the property of lands or houses ; 
wishing the clergy to have no source of income beyond that 
which they derive from the national treasury. His most 
pointed animadversions, however, are directed against a stand- 
ing army, ‘the most unaccountable of all social institutions 
in an age of high civilization.” * What,’ he asks, (p. 202.) 
‘ is to be expected from men who make a business of killing 
their fellow-men, if you pay them a shilling a day? The exist- 
ence of a single pensioned slaughterer is a scandal to Europe. 
But on whon, it will be demanded, are we to depend for the 
defence of the country ?—on the national volunteers.’ — 
These remarks are followed by a series of observations on 
the present state of parties, beginning (p. 206.) with the 
Ultra-royalists, and treating afterward of the Jacobins, and 
of the new party of the Lzbéraux or Independents. The 
Ultras being now in the back ground, and the Jacobins wholly 
discountenanced, we confine ourselves to the animadversions 


on the independent party, who are by no means in favour with 
this author. 


‘ They have,’ he says, ‘ their head-quarters in the fashionable 
part of Paris, called Chaussée d’Antin: it is there that anecdotes 
are invented and town-news is fabricated, to be circulated amon 
the public for the purpose of flattering the passions of the people, 
and keeping up the hopes of the subordinate adherents of the 
party. It is there that the Royalists are exhibited in gloomy 
colours, and that an Apotheosis is prepared for every one of the 
Libéraux who incurs the verdict of a court of justice. Their 
secret object is to counteract the government of the Bourbons, 
and to place the crown on another branch: but their hopes are 
vain; the firm conduct already held by government towards each 
party has obliged the factions to abandon their original ground, and 
to fight with new weapons; some professing themselves to be the 
advocates of the constitution, and others of monarchical principles. 
However doubtful may be their sincerity, we are sure of at least 
one important truth, that 'the farther they proceed in correspond. 
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ence with the spirit of the age, the more they will put it out of 
their power to return to the obnoxious points which they have 
abandoned. ‘Lhe time is not distant when we shall be able to say 
that in France there are no longer parties, but merely men of 
party ; the question will lie not between masses but between indi- 
viduals; and, to predict the end of our troubles, it will suffice to 
consult a table of average mortality.’ 


After this serious disquisition, we are brought back to the 
personal narrative of the writer, and relieved from the fatigue 
of meditating on politics by the occurrence of some amusing 
adventures. Mons. Joseph had passed only half of the night 
in repose, when he was awakened by a dreadful noise in the 
adjoining chamber; he heard the crash of furniture, accom- 
panied by loud cries, and soon followed by the smell of some- 
thing burning. He leaped from his bed, ran to the door, and 
was on the point of bursting it open, when one of the keepers 
turned the lock from the outside, and called to him, *“* Come 
out, come out, our house is on fire.” He sprang forwards, 
and, on casting his eyes over the scene of conflagration, recog- 
nized the individual who had given him the unlucky race the 
day before, defending himself valiantly against a host of ser- 
vants, who had made their way into his room. ‘The fire was 
soon subdued: but Joseph was determined not to omit so 
favourable an opportunity of accomplishing his escape; he 
therefore quickly traversed the garden, and succeeded in 
scaling the wall at a spot where the trees enabled him to 
reach the ground without injury. He now proceeded towards 
Paris, passed the barriere, directed his steps to his father’s 
house, entered it at an early hour, and explained in a few words 
to his parents that he had become sensible of his oddities, 
and would study to correct them. 


‘ I believe I shall be in better health in future; should it be 
otherwise, I ask only that you will not call in Dr. Anselm. —I 
was received with the greatest affection; the day was a féte in 
our family, and I have ever since lived in it in the happiest manner, 
Concessions have been made on both sides ; my relations are now 
less alive to certain singularities which will probably remain by me 
for life; while, on my part, I have become better reconciled to 
the condition in which I am placed.’ 


The conclusion consists of a few pages, in which the writer 
apologises for the singularity of his book, and founds his jus- 
tification on the excentricities of the Revolution. ‘ Have I,’ 
he asks, ‘ been more romantic than my countrymen in march- 
ing from Calais to Vienna, from Vienna to Lisbon, from 
Lisbon to Moscow? Both of us have pursued a dazzling 
chimera, and both have arrived at last at the same result; 

I mean 
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I mean that of common-sense. In fact, the work seems 
throughout to be a satirical comment on the Revolution; 
beginning with an emphatic exclamation to Z2ousseau, who, 
more than any other writer, is the reputed parent of repub- 
lican visions; and being ornamented with a frontispiece, in 
which Ja pauvre France is exhibited as torn on the one side 
by the pride of the aristocracy, and on the other by the vio- 
lence of the Jacobins. 

M. Lourpoverx is, in point of politics, a zealous sup- 
porter of the late French ministry, and is engaged, with 
M. Auger, M. Charles Lacretelle, and other literati, in the 
composition of a new periodical publication mentioned in our 
last Appendix, intitled Le Spectateur Politique et Littéraire. 
His qualifications as a writer are of a mixed and (in some 
degree) of an opposite character; in description, he is ex- 
tremely natural and sprightly ; in political views, particular] 
on the subject of war (p. 300. et seg.), sound and liberal: but 
all this is woefully counteracted by his credulity. He tells 
us (p. 305.) that ‘ Alexander the Great, on reaching the banks 


of the Ganges, received from his soldiers a refusal to pass the. 
ges, 


river, on hearing which he cast himself on the earth, and con- 
tinued eight days without speaking ;? — as if it had not been 
ascertained that the Macedonian conqueror never reached the 
Ganges, and as if it were likely that he could have so long 
forborne to give vent to his impatience. A similar instance 
of easy credence occurs in a passage (p. 277.), where the 
author expresses an assent to the ridiculous notion that the 
Duke of Orleans, in the beginning of the Revolution, effected 
a monopoly of corn in France, and even exported it to 
Jersey and Guernsey, that he might throw the odium of a 
famine on the government of Louis XVI. The Duke’s in- 
come, large as it then was, would not have sufficed to buy up 
the consumption of his countrymen for a single day. 
A-translation of this work has just been published by Messrs. 


Baldwin and Co., under the title of Charenton, or Follies of 


the Age, price 7s.6d.—Charenton is a town about six miles 
from Paris; in which is a celebrated hospital for deranged 
patients. : 





Art. V. De [Economie Publique et Rurale des Celies, &c.; t. e. 
On the Public and Rural Economy of the Celts, Germans, and 
other Nations of the North and the Centre of Europe. By L. 
REYNIER. 8vo. pp. 550. Geneva and Paris. 1818. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 11s. 


HE author of this learned volume fs advantageously known 

in the literary world by various dissertations on subjects of 
archeeology, which have been successively inserted in the 
Décade 
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Décade Philosophique and other such periodical publications. 
In the present work, he has collected and united those of his 
investigations which relate to the economic condition of the 
Celts: for, although the title-page announces inquiries about 
agricultural topics chiefly, the author expatiates over the 
whole field of Celtic legislation. His main purpose is to 
prove that the Celts, when first visited by the Romans, were 
already a well civilized people, highly skilled in the arts of 
life, even more perhaps than the Romans themselves; and that 
this early civilization was probably due to the settlement of 
Carthaginian colonies on the coast of Armorica. The topic 
is curious and interesting, and adapted to throw light on the 
history of Welsh culture, as well as on that of the people of 
Britany. 

Chapter I. contains general considerations on the remote 
epochs of the Celtic nations. M. Reynier, however, con- 
founds (p. 10.) the Basque language with the Celtic dialects ; 
which are the Erse or Gaelic, the Welsh or Cornish, and the 
Bas-Bretonv. The Basque belongs to a different family of 
Janguage, and entered Europe from Africa; whereas the 
Welsh, or Pelasgic, entered Europe from Asia, and may be 
traced at successive zeras from the Crimea through Hungary 
into Lombardy, France, and the south-west part of Britain. 
— The second chapter treats of the political organization 
and of the civil and military institutions of the Celts. An 
error occurs at p. i72., where the author derives the French 
word seigneur from the German sieg, conquest ; whereas it is 
unquestionably the Latin word senior, elder. — In Chap. III. 
he inquires concerning the connection of Celtic religion with 
public economy. An important document respecting Celtic 
religion has escaped his notice; it is contained in the preface 
to Gwen's translation of the Welsh Elegies of Llywarq Hen, 
(see our xiith vol. p. 18.); and in the articles Barz, or Bard, 
(see our xviith vol. p. 411.), and Derwyz, or Druid, (see our 
xxiid vol. p. 234.) of his Welsh and English Dictionary. 
From the evidence of antient native Welsh documents, it re- 
sults that the Belgic nations were governed by their bards; 
and that the bards were divided into bards Braint, who were 
the civil magistrates or judges, and bards Druid, who were 
the priests of the community. To the bards were attached 
an executive power called Ovyd, forming an order of cavaliers 
to which the laity considered it as honourable to belong. All 
these classes were selected at the pleasure of the bards, from 
among their awenyddion, or pupils; and the elections were 
made publicly at a gorsed, or meeting of bards, which was 
held every three months, in the open air, at a place set apart 
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by forming a circle of stones. At these assemblies, the bards 
stood barefooted and bareheaded to recite their laws and their 
traditions, which were mostly drawn up in triads, of which 
numerous specimens remain. ‘The Braints wore sky-blue 
garments; the Druids, white; and the Ovyds, green. Now, 
all the remaining triads attest that the religion of the Druids 
was a monotheism; and that Cesar, when he says otherwise, 
must have confounded the vulgar native idolatry of those 
Celts, whom the Druids had not yet converted, with the im- 
ported druidical religion. In a poem of Taliessin, called the 
Appeasing of Lludd, the first colonists of Cornwall are stated 
to have come from Gafis, by which the Carthaginian colony 
of Cadiz must probably be meant. A Carthaginian origin 
may therefore reasonably be assigned to the Silures, who civil- 
ized the Welsh; and, as it is only from the Jewish population 
of Carthage that priests of monotheism can have been derived, 
the druidical religion may be safely considered as a branch 
of the sacred tree planted by Moses. M. Reynier, on the 
contrary, seems disposed to suspect, with the writer of a paper 
inserted in Sir W. Ouseley’s Oriental Collections, that the 
druidical system is of Hindoo origin: but on this hypothesis 
no probable cause of communication can be assigned ; whereas 
the destruction of Carthage necessarily compelled a great 
number of merchants and of priests to emigrate; and to seek 
settlements in those corners of Gaul and Britain, which had 
long been to their city what the North-American shore has 
been to Liverpool. 

In Chapter IV. the author speaks of the finances of the 
Celts; and here he appeals too freely to Lindenberg’s Laws 
of the Lombards, which are not evidence of Celtic institu- 
tions: the Gothic nations had in every thing distinct manners 
and customs from the Celts. — The fifth chapter relates to 
industry and commerce, and contains many curious facts. 
It is proved (p.310.) that linen-garments were known to the 
Celts before they were known to the Romans, and were 
especially ordered to be worn by the priest. A taste for gay 
plaids, striped and checked, is inferred from a passage of 
Trebellius Pollio; and the arts of fulling woollen cloth, and 
of carding it, are traced among them: as is also that of 
making felt, with which they tilted their waggons. Woad 
supplied the favourite dye, but madder was also much in use. 
The making of wheels with spokes is older in Gaul than in 
Italy; and larger wheels were used for carriages. Soap also 
was manufactured by the Celts. — A most ingenious com- 
mentary occurs on the Georgics of Virgil, in which an at- 
_ tempt is made to prove; that Virgil there describes the agri- 
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culture of his own country, which was essentially Celtic; and 
that it differed widely from the Latin agriculture of southern 
Italy, as depicted by the Roman writers on husbandry. 
‘Water-mills are of great antiquity in Gaul. Cesar found 
considerable bridges over the Rhone and over the Loire. The 
use of marle in agriculture was early known to the Celts; 
and even the important fact that marle dug from a great 
depth ‘is more operative as a manure than marle which has 
lain near the surface, and been within reach of the influence 
of the weather. Marle-pits have been found at the depth 
of a hundred feet, and in them horns of the Urus, and idols 
of the Gauls; consequently, they preceded the disappearance 
of that animal, and the conversion of the Gauls to Christi- 
anity. From a work ascribed to Aristotle, (De Mirabil.) it 
appears that the Celts caught and salted herrings. for the 
Mediterranean ; and that they had laws which rendered the dis- 
trict, or hundred, answerable to merchants for any robbery 
committed there on their property. The principal fairs and 
roads of traffic are ascertained, materially by the help of 
Strabo., Arras, in Trebellius Pollio’s time, gave its name to 
a stuff which was perhaps tapestry. ‘The pointers of Brit- 
tany (vertagi) were in such request at Rome as to be sent 
thither; and the bardo cuculla was a sort of hooded mantle 
coveted there, and in use among the bards. — If any topic 
is deficiently treated by M. Reynrer, it is the state of navi- 
gation, which had certainly made a great progress ; as we learn 
from Ceesar’s description of the fleet of the Venetee, in the 
third book of his Gaulish war. 

Chapter VI. continues the topic of interior industry, and 
dwells especially on the processes of agriculture. A curious 
assertion is introduced, to shew that the Celtic laws presume 
an agricultural system superinduced at once among a people 
of savage hunters: but that the Gothic laws imply a nation 
of graziers, and provide rights of sheep-walk and other such 
privileges for the feudal chiefs; and that a grievous retro- 
gression in the arts of agriculture was a consequence of 
the conquest gained over the Celts by the Franks on the one 
side of the Channel, and by the Saxons on the other side. 
The Celts carted their corn, and Virgil alludes to this prac- 
tice: but no Roman agronomist, says M. Rrynier, ‘ever 
mentions a harvest so husbanded. ‘The Roman plough had 
no wheels, and no coulter: ‘but Virgil’s plough, and the 
Celtic plough, had both. — Then follows a list of the dif- 
ferent vegetables cultivated in Celtic agriculture, with curious 
anecdotes of each.. Fresh proofs occur, to shew how many 


sorts of grain the Romans learned of the Celts to cultivate. 
Rye, 
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Rye, oats, buck-wheat, a sort of barley called grout, millet, 
spelt, and turnips, are all claimed as known to Celtic agricul- 
ture, quite independently of the Romans. The author, 
somewhat unjustly, we think, attempts to rob the Goths of 
the glory of introducing beer into the north, and to transfer 
it to his favourite Celis. Herodotus describes the Scythians 
as already using beer. ‘Che present volume, indeed, is alto- 
gether a work ca!culated to make Mr. Pinkerton angry: there 
is nothing useful, nothing ingenious, that the author does 
not discover to be of Celtic invention, and to have been 
taught by the Celts to Romans and to Goths. — The culti- 
‘vation of meadows occupies a long section. It is asserted 
that the use of the scythe was known to the Celts; that the 
sickle was peculiar to them; and that the Latins (see Pliny, 
lib. 18. c.67.) borrowed its very name in the verb sicilire. 
A section is allotted to plants used in the arts, and another to 
garden-plants. Among the Capitularies of Charlemagne 
occur the following directions to his gardener : 


* Volumus quod in horto omnes herbas habeant, id est lilium, rosas, 
Jenigrecum, costum, salviam, rutam, abrotanum, cucumeras, peponas, 
cucurbitas, faseolum, cuminum, rosmarinum, carvum, cicerum itali- 
cum, squillam, gladiolum, dragonea, anisum, cologuixtidas, solse- 
uium, ameum, silum, lactucas, git, erucam albam, nasturtium, 
co seg pulegium, olusatrum, petroselinum, apium, levisticum, 
sabinam, anetum, faniculum, intubas, dictamnum, synapt, saturetam, 
sisymbrium, mentam, mentastrum, tanacetum, nepetam, febrifugiam, 
papaver, betas, vulgigina, bismalvas id est alteas, malvas, carrucas, 
pastinacas, adripias, blitum, ravacaulos, caulos, uniones, britlas, 
porros, radices, ascalonicas, cepas, allia, warentiam, cardones, fabas 
majores, pira mourisica, coriandrum, cerefolium, lactiridas, sclareiam. 
Et ille hortulanus habeat sub domum suam jovis barbam. De arbor- 
thus volumus quod habeat pomarios divers? generis, prunarios diversos, 
sorbarios, mespilarios, ptrarios diversos, castanearios, persicarios 
diversi generis, cotoniarios, avellanarios, amandalarios, morarios, 
lauros, pinos, ficus, nucarios, ceresarios diversi generis. Malorum 
nomina. Gormaringa, Geroldinga, crevedella, spirauca, dulcia, &c. 
Capit. ed. Balusii. ann. 800. p. 341.’ 


To the horticulturist, it will not be difficult hence to dis- 
cover what were the culinary plants most in request in 
Charlemagne’s time; and probably the same variety of escu- 
lent plants formed the usual stock of a garden in the prin- 
cipal monasteries. We strongly conjecture that the Christian 
clergy communicated to the north many of those luxuries, 
which the present author would refer to an anterior period. 
The capitularies of Charlemagne form the Leviticus of his 
time, and throw great light on domestic economy, as well as 
on public legislation. 

An entire section is devoted to the antiquities of vineyards. 
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Some varictics of grapes are now lost, the author thinks, 
which ripened in the colder latitudes. It was customary to 
twist the stalk of a bunch of grapes about a week before it 
was to be gathered, in order to accelerate its maturity. — 
Another section is allotted to cattle. The Gothic codes are 
more voluminous than the Celtic about animals, and more 
severely punish the theft of beasts, or the injury of them ; 
and they frequently levy taxes in cattle. Butter was known 
to the Scythians, as it appears from Herodotus, before it was 
known to the Athenians: he describes the stationary conical 
churn. ‘The first mention of iron horse-shoes occurs in the 
Wavamaal of Odin: Homer’s horses are shod with brass. 
The ass is a new animal in the north; and Le Grand d’ Aussz, 
to whose Vie des anciens Francais the present author is vety 
much indebted, thinks that they were not introduced before 
the ninth century. ‘The hog, on the contrary, is very an- 
tient there, and the Celts supplied’ Rome with bacon. In 
the days of Pliny, the Romans had no tame ducks, but the 
Celts reared them from time immemorial. Wax-candles are 
first mentioned in the commentary of Servius on the Aineid; 
and M. Reynier thinks that they were invented by the Celts, 
who were great bee-masters and drinkers of mead. 

The latter chapters of this book are much superior to 
the earlier; but they all display erudition more obviously 
than judgment; and they contain curious citations relative 
to the objects under discussion, without convincing the reader 
of the solidity of the inferences drawn, ‘The author sets out 
with a confused idea of the Celtic tribes, among whom he 
erroneously reckons the Burgundians, who were of Gothic 
origin. Schloetzer’s Nordische Geschichte is the fundamental 
book for acquiring a clear and distinct view of the stem- 
tribes of the north. Some prejudice in favour of the wild 
system of Dupuy, who resolves every religion into a worship 
of the constellations, and who favours the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world, may be discovered in these pages; and 
this prejudice not only. assists the author to believe in the 
very early and complete civilization of the Celts, but occa- 
sions him much to over-rate their primzeval acquirements. 
Still, many particulars of great value to the history of the 
arts of life, and of human improvement, are here brought 
together in a compact form, and in a lucid order. Beck- 
mann’s History of Inventions might in some places have com- 
municated additional ‘facts, and from others might derive 
additional illustrations. A perusal of the present volume 
cannot fail to gratify those who are partial to such inquiries : 
but it rather adds to our stock of agreeable anecdotes, than 
supplies a consistent and satisfactory system. 

7 ART. 
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Art. VI. Souvenirs des Antilles, &c.; i.e. Recollections of the 
Antilles: a Voyage performed in 1815 and 1816 to the’ United 
States, and in the Caribean Archipelago; a View of Phila- 
delphia arid New York; Descriptions of Trinidad, Grenada, 
St. Vincent’s, St: Lucia, Martinique, Guadeloupe; Marie- 
Galante, St. Christopher’s, St. Croix, and St. Thomas’s. By 


M.... 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wurtz. Price 11. 1s.* 


NTILLES is the name given by the French to the 

groupe of islands, which are designated in our maps 
by the term Charaibean, or Caribee, (the orthography 
Caribbee is erroneous, as the z represents a long or diph- 
thongal sound, in the language of the natives,) which are 
Situated at the south-eastern extremity of the West Indies; 
and which form, as it were, a path of stepping-stones be- 
tween Trinidad and Saint Domingo. Many of these islands 
have belonged to France, and retain a French character of 
civilization: but the rapid mortality of all the European 
population, the vast increase of people of colour, and the 
multiplied intercourse of the islands with each other, with 
North America, and with the Spanish continent, are gta- 
dually operating to obliterate local features of manners, and 
to superinduce on all of them what may be called a Creole 
national character. 

.The author of the volume before us had various and di- 
versified opportunities of observation; although his voyages 
were not undertaken entirely from motives of curiosity. He 
was born, as he incidentally informs us, in Britany; and, 
as we may infer from some vague intimations, about the 
year 1763. After having learnt at school to read Horace 
and Virgil, with which writers he displays great familiarity 
in a puerile frequency of quotation from them, he went 
into the military service, and was an officer in one of the 
regiments which embarked on board the fleet of De Grasse ; 
so that he was an eye-witness of the celebrated victory gained 
by Rodney. He was employed on shore at Saint Kitt’s in 
1782, and assisted in repelling General Prescott at Basse- 
terre, of which engagement a minute narrative is here given, 
corrective of the Antigua Gazette. At the peace, the author 
returned to France, and in 1787 travelled from Bordeaux 
to Paris, towards his native province, in order to take pos- 
session of the family-estate, then fallen to him by the death 
of his father. In the Diligence, he became accidentally ac- 





* See an account of a former French traveller’s work respecting 
the Antilles, in M. R. Vol. Ixxiv. N.S. p. 481. : 
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quainted with Don , a Spanish merchant, and a di- 
rector of the Caracca company; who resided at Saint 
Thomas, but was come to Europe in order to carry home an 
only daughter, who had been sent for education to a con- 
vent in Spain. The old gentleman took a great fancy to the 
author, and offered him this daughter in marriage, with an 
estate of twenty square leagues on the banks of the Orinoko. 
He declined, however, to quit France, and the service of 
his king, for this vast domain, so distant from the polished 
society of Europe: but he professes now to feel a deep re- 
pentance at’ having let slip so singular an opportunity of 
advantageous settlement. At the Revolution, he attached 
himself to the royalist party, and emigrated to this country. 
When Bonaparte \eft Elba in 1815, to resume the throne of 
France, instead of ret@yfing with his King to Great-Britaia, 
the writer embarked for North America, with the view of 
visiting some relations in the West Indies, and of seeing 
again the scene of his juvenile exploits. It is this voyage 
which he here narrates, and of which we have now to give an 
abstract. 

The first embarkation took place at Bordeaux, and the 
landing at Philadelphia. New York and other places, well 
known here, are visited and described. A second embark- 
ation, which took place in the Delaware, transfers the voyager 
to Martinique, and here begin the details which are most 
peculiar to his narrative. 


¢ Saint Picrre, where we landed, is the centre of all business: 
but it has fallen off since 1789, when Martinique already reckoned 
98,000 inhabitants. Eager to go and visit my old friend C , 
whose dwelling is on the spot formerly occupied by the Jesuits, I 
ent my steps thither immediately. The. mansion, situated on 
the west of the new town, is spacious, commands an exten- 
sive view of the sea, and is approached along a fine avenue of old 
trees. The gardens are laid out in terraces, and successive short 
flights of steps must be ascended, beside which waters gush in 
tinkling cascades. On the right, and at the bottom of the garden, 
parallel with the house, are two alleys of spreading trees, into 
which the sun cannot penetrate ; it is a thicket of galbas, whose 
leaves resemble those of the laurel. I cannot describe the luxury 
of such shades in so hot aclimate. At the end of one of these 





allies is a little alcove, or veranda, in which we may sit in the 


cool, look through the trellis, and hear a noise ef waters which is 
enchanting: it seemed the temple of Voluptuousness, and I 


wished for her statue in the middle of it. A basin also is close 


to it, of about ten feet square, surrounded by jasmines and 
ananas, into which a fine sheet of water is continually falling with 
a loud noise. The whole is quite a fairy scene, and reminded me 
of-the baths in Bagneres, at the shady foot of tall mountains, 
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whose bold peaks and velvet verdure give such a richness to the 
distance, where it breaks upon the view. Here is also an orchard 
of many acres, animated with domestic birds, and mazy with 
currents of water, which fill a succession of baths; among. the 
trees I distinguished some mangos, which were not known in. the 
colony at the time of my former visit.’ ; 


We make this extract, because it describes a sort of garden 
which is common in the hot countries of southern Europe, 
but is widely different from the English taste, and on that 
account not yet so frequent in the West Indies as it deserves 
to become. — The buildings erected for the accommodation 
of commerce announce a state of decay; and, in the author’s 
judgment, a tendency to insurrection was visible among the 
negroes, He is, however, a great alarmist, and advises the 
maintenance of white privileges; whereas the best defence 
against negro-insurrection seems to consist in giving to the 
people of colour a common interest with the whites, by ex- 
tending to them the same privileges and the same education. 
A mulatto-militia might be numerous enough to coerce the 
entire unarmed servile population. ‘The French islands have 
suffered most from negro-insurrection, precisely because the 
French make enemies of the mulattoes, by carrying farther 
than other nations the insolent distinction of races, in their 
local practice and conversation. 

Hiring a small boat, the author undertook a cruise to 
Trinidad, through all this archipelago of the Mexican gulf. 
He first visited Saint Vincent’s; where he notices the late 
eruption of the volcano, and the aboriginal Caribees, who 
were removed, in 1796, by the English to the bay of 
Honduras. He then describes the Grenadillas, a cluster of 
small islands, of which the greater are called. Diamond, 
Becouya, Cannaouan, Cariuacou, and Union. The gulf of 
Morbihan, which is praised for the great beauty and singu- 
larity of the prospect, is likened to this station. An eulogy 
occurs on the fine voices and admirable singing of the 
mulatto-sailors. — He next visited Grenada, which is described 
as a single mountain, rising from a base of six square leagues, 
and offering a richly variegated and wooded prospect: its 
summit attracts perpetual clouds; so that it looks like a 
volcano. — Barbadoes was also a landing-place. This island 
is suffering from a progressive desiccation, which the author 
attributes to the neglect of: planting fresh forests in the room 
of those which have been cut down. — Tobago next draws 
attention : it enjoys a cooler climate than Barbadoes, although 
its situation is more southward: in this island the tobacco 
plant. was first. discovered, - hence named. 
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At length, the vessel reached Trinidad.  Illiberal pre- 
cautions prevented the author from landing for several days, 
during which he suffered greatly by sea-sickness. Lake 
Brea, where bitumen is found, (here said to be the best tar 
for tropical shipping,) is described, probably from hear-say. 
Port of Spain is stated to be very flourishing, and to collect 
a mingled population of every sect and hue from the sur- 
rounding districts. The continent of Cumana is visited, and 
the bocas of the Orinoko are described. A steam-packet 
should be established on this river, because the currents are un- 
friendly to the sailor. The author returns to the description 
of Port of Spain, which is built of brick, and scantily pro- 
vided only with dirty water; though good water is to be 
found at no great distance, which he thinks might be 
advantageously conducted thither. A square public walk, 
planted with palm-trees, has lately been made along the 
beach. Vultures abound; and it is forbidden to kill them, 
because they feed on carrion, and remove nuisances: they 
seem to have read the proclamation, and exhibit no fear of 
man. The number of inhabitants is computed at 20,000, 
of whom one-tenth are whites. The soldiers in garrison are 
negroes. Trench players were in the place, who had moored 
their floating theatre successively in almost all the Antilles: 
but they were not in favour here; the Spanish original popu- 
lation, and the English settlers, being alike grave, and having 
made this city the abode of ‘ spleen and dulness.’ (P. 277.) 
The author quotes these words in English. In the district 
called Naparima, which passes for the most fertile, grants are 
made to settlers, in proportion to the number of negroes that 
they bring. A canal, to’ unite the Oroni and the Oropoosh, 
would facilitate the inland-carriage of produce, and greatly 
extend the dominion of agriculture. The bay of Chagua- 
rama is praised as affording good anchorage: but the custom- 


oD _ 
house regulations are censured as unwise, and as savouring 


of the monopoly system. Formerly, Trinidad traded much - 


with the Spanish continent, and received from it many articles 
of great use; now, although numerous refugees from patriot 
violence are come for shelter, the intercourse is trifling, be- 


Europe. Humming-birds abound beautifully. ‘The deer of 
Frinidad, and many other animals, have been brought from 


the American continent: the meadows were in November very 
green, 
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green, and the fire-flies abundant. Much camphor is burnt 
In rooms to destroy insects. Steam-pumps are put up here 
to work sugar-mills; and the dearth of slaves will probably 
ceccasion the extensive use of machinery in the colonies, and 
will greatly multiply the number of free artizans. In 1797, 
the population of the island of Trinidad was thus recorded 
in an ofiicial document : 





} White. Mulatto. Slaves. Indians. Total. 








Men - -| 994 | 1196 | 4164 | 305 | 6659 
Women - -!| 590 1624 3505 401 6120 
Boys - - | 301 898 1252 190 2621 
Girls - -| 266 758 1108 186 2318 























so that the entire population at that time approached 18,000 
persons. ‘ I understand,’ adds the author, ‘ that in 1807 the 
number of inhabitants had increased to 31,000 persons, of 
whom two-thirds were slaves: this effect had resulted from 
various emigrations, to which the islands of. Saint Domingo 
and of Barbadoes had especially contributed.’ 

On the 18th of November, 1815, the author set sail from 
Trinidad on his return to Martinique; and on his way he 
notices the astonishing brilliancy of the stars, that of Jupiter 
being mistaken for moon-light. The Sugar-loaves of Saint 
Lucia, two conical mountains, were the first conspicuous 
objects which he has deemed it worth while to describe; 
and the calmness of the weather kept them long in sight. 
December 4., the author landed again at Saint Pierre, 
which he calls the Paris of the Antilles, and which he 
revisits with new and added delight, after having compared 
it with the other metropolitan cities (if we may use: so 
grand a word) of the neighbouring islands. ‘The number of 
serpents in Martinique is stated to be a peculiar grievance. 
A case of locked jaw is related, cured by drinking the milk 
of the cocoa-nut. The island was coasted in a row-boat. 
The English government-house at Fort-Royal is criticized ; 
and several visits to hospitable individuals are described, which 
commonly include a dinner and a ball. The operation of 
the climate, in giving to manners a lascivious tendency, is 
exemplified by some indelicate verses inserted at p. 399.; and 
other anecdotes may be found which have a similar character. 

The second volume mentions that very beautiful woods for 
cabinet-makers are cheaper in Martinique than in other 
islands. The author now determines on a voyage to the 
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northward, lands on the Saintes, at Dominique, at Guade- 
loupe, and stops to describe the naval victory of Rodney: 
but he has some exploits of his own to introduce, which con- 
stitute claims on the French government. Marie-Galante 
is next described geographically, and then Desirade; after 
which he returns to Guadeloupe. He blames the English 
colonists (p. 127.) for their condescending manners towards 
people of colour; a practice which, in his opinion, tends to 
break down the established distinction of ranks and races in 
the West Indies, and to favour that disorganization and 
eventual emancipation of the negroes, which have desolated 
Saint Domingo. We are, on the contrary, of opinion that 
it is precisely to this conduct that the English owe the supe- 
rior tranquillity of their islands. The French had not an 
ally but an enemy in the mulatto; and this was the case 
because the French colonist treats his own colour, and that 
only, as a noble and privileged colour, and will not make 
common cause even with his own children if they have not 
his own complexion. It is against this unnatural pride of 
the French nobleman, that the revolt in Europe and the 
revolt in the colonies have especially been directed ; and shall 
all this experience be lost, and new civil wars be provoked by 
persisting in the same bad conduct? Perhaps, however, this 
author is not sincere in his declamation; at least, we can 
scarcely. believe in a blindness so obstinate, and rather suspect 
that he is aiming ata governorship in the West Indies by 
using this colonial slang, without the intention of acting on 
it: — if his temper can be trusted, his information apparently 
fiis him for the office. , 

To Mont-Serrat the next voyage is directed, then to Nevis, 
and then to Saint Kitt’s. Frigate-bay, the scene of the au- 
thor’s military exploits, is described as if it were the plain of 
Troy; and the friends, who fell gloriously near him, are 
lamented in an eloquent oration. — Tortola was the next 
object of his pilgrimage; then Saba, Saint Eustatia, the Vir- 

ins, and Sainte-Croix. The islands of Saint Martin, Saint 
serene Anguille, Barbuda, and Saint John, are visited, 
but offer no peculiar phenomena. That of Saint Thomas, 
on the contrary, exhibits in a striking manner the result of the 
liberal and philanthropic policy of the Danish government : 


‘ The warehouses in Saint Thomas’s are filled with the mer- 
chandise of every country, and present the appearance of a per- 
petual fair. The harbour is so good, the method of governing is 
so mild, the port charges are so insignificant, and the liberty and 
facility of entering, staying, or going, are so great, that the island 

of 
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of Saint Thomas will always assert rank as an emporium, while 
any colonies flourish around. | 

‘ The country is not unwholesome, but suffers a want of water ; 
and, notwithstanding the constancy of the breeze, the heat, in- 
creased by the reflection of the mountains, is very considerable. 
An excellent bathing-house is kept by a French woman of colour, 
where a demi-gourde is paid for a dip. All the languages of Eu- 
rope are to be heard here, but the English predominates. We 
dined five strangers at the ordinary, all of different: nations. 
Many Jews reside in this island; who keep their Saturday-sabbath 
so strictly, that scarcely any thing can be purchased on that day: 
in fact, the Jewish may be considered as the prevailing religion. 
The garrison consists of a few Danish soldiers, who parade at the 
different forts, of which the chief is a square of brick buildings 
surrounded by bastions. Danish and Spanish coins circulate 
equally: French gold, guineas, and Portuguese doubloons, pass 
by weight: for one of these last, sixteen gourdes are allowed. 

‘ A Protestant church and a Catholic church exist, as well as 
the Synagogue. Ruins of towers built by the freebooters may be 
remarked on the mountain. One of them is contiguous to the 
garden of the American consul.’— 

‘ The French, who are here in considerable number, are parti- 
zans of Bonaparte, and so, I think, are almost all the strangers ; 
in spite of the slavery under which he kept France, his general 
principles are in favour. The old nobility had been suffered to’ 
decay, and to fall into contempt; the clergy, stripped of their 
property, had lost their influence; the highest ranks were thrown 
open to men of low extraction; and his perpetual warfare offered: 
to commercial ambition great opportunities of advancement. All 
this pleases the unprincipled vulgar, who seem to wonder that 
any person should hold a different opinion. A seller of snuff-. 
boxes told me that those with the portrait of Bonaparte sold by 
auction at eight gourdes per dozen; and those with the King’s 
effigy, in all other respects the same, at three gourdes.’— 

‘ Great intercourse subsists between Saint Thomas’s and Porto- 
rico, an island within twelve hours’ sail. Much of the provision 
sold in this market comes thence; and also fine cabinet-wood.’ — 

‘ I went to see the freebooter’s tower. It was built by an 
English pirate who was hanged in 1649, and reminds me of those 
convents in Arabia, which are entered only by ladders let down 
from above: it has no door, no access unless over the battlements 
of the roof, except a recent hole broken by the moderns. This 
is perhaps the oldest European monument in the Antilles. From 
its summit is a magnificent prospect, including the town far 
below, a vista between two mountains which displays a cultivated 
basin of inland scenery, and the sea in front, dotted with shipping 
and distant islets.’ 


A visit to Sainte-Croix is the next excursion. This is the 
residence of the Danish governor, who alse presides over the 
islands of Saint John and Saint Thomas. His name is 

Oxvholm; 
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Ozxholm ; and he is distinguished for treating his slaves so kindly 
and mildly, that they are better off than the free, being fed 
without earning their maintenance. The capital city is Chris- 
tianstadt. Here, the writer observes, ‘I saw many barouches 
with four horses, in which ladies were driving about the 
streets, elegantly dressed, and followed by mulatto boys on 
horseback. It was lately proposed to subject the free per- 
sons of colour here to the same patrole duties which have 
hitherto been performed by the white militia: but the mulat- 
toes did not wish for the trouble. Both parties agreed to 
refer the matter to the government at Copenhagen, and named 
separate deputies to go and represent their case in Europe.’ 
This concession of equal rights to different colours is most 
absurdly blamed by the writer. ‘The Danes,’ he exclaims, 
p- 311.) ‘preceded the English in that pretended spirit of phi- 
lanthropy, which led them to declare first in favour of the 
black race.’ The Saturday, however, is not given to the slaves 
to work for themselves, as in the Catholic colonies. - The 
sugar-plantations of Sainte-Croix are kept in a state of neat- 
ness, which astonishes persons who have seen only those of the 
French colonies; yet the quality of the sugar depends much 
on this neatness. The cooperage of the French hogsheads is 
also a subject of complaint with the merchant. On Sion- 
farm, the author saw the weekly distribution of provision made 
to the negroes. ‘They were in number four hundred, to each 
of whom was given a measure of maize flour, and six red 
herrings. ‘They are clothed twice in a year; and each has 
a little plot of garden-ground, where he raises fresh provision 
for his own use. 

Quitting Saint Thomas’s in an American vessel bound for 
Norfolk, the author thence returned to Europe. As he min- 
gles with his narration, which is often poctical even when in 
prose, several short picces of verse, we will copy one im- 
promptu, occasioned by a marriage at which he was present: 


‘ De vingt jeunes beautés que le plaisir anime, 
Amour vient faire Vexamen : 
Le dieu cruel exige une victime ; 
Il la saisit et la livre a ? Hymen. 


* * * ~ * * 


« Cen est fait: et le traitre ayant joué son réle, 
Adante de nouveau ses ailes et s’envole, 
Eu _eetanth les énoux, de leurs feux délivrés, 
Calmes au méme point qu’ils étaient enivrés.’ 
This tour, though not a masterly specimen of geography, 
is agreeable and .instructive; and it deserves to become ex- 
emplary 
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iplary among young British travellers. They need not for 


ever drive through Italy and Greece alone. At least, those 
countries, which the English gentleman may be called to 
vern, he should visit and know; and he will not easily devise 
a trip more favourable to the pleasures of every sense, or 
more likely to suggest important plans of political beneficence, 
than a voyage over the archipelago of the West Indies. 

A second publication, by this writer, containing his pere- 
grinations from New York to New Orleans, in 1816 and 1817, 
and from the Orinoko to the Mississippi, by the little and 
the great Antilles, has lately reached us, and will be the sub- 
ject of a future article. 





Art. VII. Supplément aux Giuvres de DipErot, &c.; i.e, A Sup- 
plement to the Works of DiperRot. 8vo. pp. 450. Paris. 1818. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price tos. 


ENIS DipERoT was born at Langres in 1712, and died at 

his villa near Paris in 1784, of inflammation on the brain. 
His father was a cutler, his younger brother was an eccle- 
siastic, and he himself was originally placed with a solicitor. 
After his clerkship, he went to Paris to complete his education : 
but, preferring a literary to a legal career, he ‘undertook to 
give lessons, and to assist in book-making. He married early, 
and rather rashly, but had only one daughter by his wife, 
His first avowed work was a translation from the English of 
Stanyan’s History of Greece, which appeared in 1743. He 
gave some anonymous assistance to a periodical history of me- 
dicine, and published in 1745 an Essay on Merit and Virtue, 
much of which is derived from Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. 
These were efforts of his apprenticeship. The Philosophic 
Thoughts, published in 1746, first display that tendency to 
sceptical if not to atheistical opinion, which finally pervaded 
his philosophic works. In 1749 he printed a Letter on the 
Blind, which contained some odious ideas, and occasioned him 
to be sent for three months to the Bastille. He was at that. 
time intimate with Rousscau, but quarrelled with him after- 
ward. 

In concert with D’ Alembert, DivERot undertook about the 
year 1750 to edit the French Encyclopédie, which employed him 
ior many years: he received, as editor, about a thousand pounds; 
and he carned, as contributor, about two hundred pounds 
in each volume. His reputation was circulated afar by this 
enterprize. M. Grimm, the correspondent of several German. 
courts, who was stationed at Paris by a great northern poten- 
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tate'as an observer, borrowed help from his pen, and’ repaid 
it with praise; the Empress of Russia became aware of his 
merit; and, finding that DipErovr was in narrow circum- 
stances, she bought his library, allowed him the use of it for 
life, and settled cn him a pension, which began in 1765. In 
company with Grimm, he visited Petersburg in 1773, and was 
honourably received by Catharine: but he was disappointed, 
on his return through -Berlin, at the comparative indifference 
of Frederic, who was also a patron of French philosophic 
literature. ‘Two plays, and some dialogues on the drama, had 
already been produced by DipERoT; his Pere de Famille is 
especially celebrated, and is perhaps the best and most moral 
drama extant on the French stage: it has the effect of 2 work 
of genius, with the regularity of a work of art. Voltaire, in 
his correspondence, intolerantly blames Dipxxor for suffering 
his daughter to be brought up in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

An Essay on the Reigns of Claudius and Nero, in which, 
under colour of apologizing for Seneca, much personality was 
circulated against persons of the French court, had at first 
a degree of success which it has not preserved. Some 
criticisms on the annual exhibitions of the painters at Bis 
were drawn up by DipErRot, between the years 1765 and 
1769, for the use of the Empress of Russia, who made pur- 
chases at Paris on the faith of this critical catalogue. Three 
indecent novels, the Bijoux indiscrets, the Fatalist, and the 
Nun, escaped the early pen of this author; these and other 
miscellaneous writings have been included in the collection of 
his works made in 1798 by his friend and executor Nazgeon. 
With all their faults they contain energetic passages, which 
form an useful study for those who aspire to eloquence. There 
was, however, but little occasion to — farther for any 
pieces of DipErot’s writing, which might have escaped his 
former editor. If some pages of the Abbé Raynal’s ignorant 
history have been enlivened by the declamations of DipERoz, 
and 7 the Systéme de la Nature itself owes part of its elo- 
quence to his contributions, still the scraps will lose their 
effect by displacement. Several of the pieces contained in 
the volume before us are fragments of this description, ad- 
mirable where they were fixtures, but useless in an auction of 
moveable furniture. We will, however, notice seriatim the 
contents of the volume, without approving that omnivorous ap- 
petite for the reliques of genius, which rudely snatches from 
a grave, deliberately prepared by the author, the excrescences 


and deformities of his exuberance. 
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The first of these posthumous discoveries is a journal of 
Travels in Holland, made during the year 773, or soon 
afterward. Holland has since changed so much, that these 
notices retain but little interest; Jhough the choice of topics 
has its value, and may suggest hints to a future traveller of 
sense. 

Analysis of Don Carlos, a Tragedy by Marquis Ximenes. — 
This story has since been treated by Schiller and by Alferi, 
and sti!l perhaps awaits the hand of some other poet; for 
even these great tragic writers have not in all respects made 
the most of the subject. Xzmenes scarcely deserved criticism. 

Critical Catalozues of the Parisian Exhibitions for 1761 and 
for 1769. — These are curious additions to the Zssay on 
Painting, and to the correspondence of Grimm and DipErot, 
where such topics are also considered: but it is easy to per- 
ceive that Diperor did not wish these two catalogues. to re- 
main: they contain many judgments which posterity has not 
ratified; and, if they had wholly perished, the critical skill 
of the author would have been less disputable. For this 
reason, he had declined to attach them to his Essay on 
Painting, and his own award ought to have been re- 
spected. ‘The high panegyric of Deshays i is one oversight of 
this kind; he is here called the first painter of the nation. 

Letter to Grimm, on receiving the News of the Pension 
granted to him by the Empress. — “This letter is too long and 
too novel-like, but it contains passages of striking eloquence. 

Observations extracted from the Ephemeris of the Citizen. — 
These are short critical notices, or refutations, which DineE- 
ROT, while he edited the Ephemeris, occasionally attached to 
the contributions of others. Separated from the documents 
to which they apply, the interest excited by them is con- 
temptibly feeble. 

Reviews of “ Researches at Herculaneum by Fougerour de 
Bondaroi,” of “ Lambert’s Request to the Parliament of 
Grenoble,” of * Palissot’s Circle,” of “ Zinzolin,” of a 
‘© Memoir on the Water-works of Paris,” of ‘* Philosophic 
Principles,” of the “ Military Encyclopedia,” of a 
“© Translation from Horace,” of ** Dupaty’s Speech,” and ef 
Henriette.” — All these articles, though executed with suffi- 
cient propriety for objects of minor importance, display 
little of the genius of Diderot, and might have withered un- 
lamented in the periodical miscellany out of which they 
grew. 

Poems on several Occasions. — We copy a fable: but we 
must observe that a note expresses a doubt whether DiprEror 
was the author of this and another fable which accompanies it. 


‘ Les 
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© Les deux Mulots. 


© Sous les racines antiques 
Dun marronier spacieux, 
Deux Mulots, descendus de différens aieux, 
Avaient leur héritage et leurs dieux domestiques. 
L’un, né maitre et seigreur de vastes souterrains, 
Grossissait nuit ei jour d’amples amas de grains ; 
__ De chataignes et de novsettes, 
De cent sortes de fruits, provisions completes. 
Le Mulot, comme les humains, 
Dans son trésor, dit-on, ne souffre point de vide. 
Il faut, grands ou petits, que les greniers soient pleins. 
Celui-ct donc, toujours avide, 
Accumulait toujours ; mais quoi, ses magasins 
Semblaient engloutir sa chevance. 
Malheureux, disait-il: hélas! Vhiver s avance, 
Et me ravit U'espoir de comb'er mon cellier. 
Son voisin, petit casanier, 
Avait rempli le sien, et sans beaucoup de peine, 
Aux dépens seuls du marronier. 
Ah! dit-il au Crésus qu'il voyait hors d’halcine : 
Je n'ai pas ton vaste domaine ; 
Mais en rhglant le mten sur mes simples besoins, 
Que les dieux, je le vois, m’ont Epargné de soins ! 


On Public Instruction for Russia.— This is a good memoir, 
which it does honour to Catharine to have solicited, and to 
Diveror to have furnished. 

On an Engraving by Cochin. 

Political Fragments, — of little importance. 

Dialogues. — ‘These conversations display the dramatic 
talent of DipERor in an impressive manner ; so do his novels ; 
and, after having looked over the entire collection of his 
works, we feel inclined to regret that he did not devote him- 
self exclusively to writing for the stage. His studies have 
added little to science; and, though his dialectic resources 
and his vehement declamations have given arms and models 
to eloquence, it is only when he assails our sympathy that he 
is truly pathetic, various, masterly, transporting, great. _ 

Remarks, of doubtful authority, close this insignificant 
collection. at 

To the persons who possess former editions of the works of 
Diverot, this supplementary volume may have some value, 
because a complete edition is about to appear, in which they 
will be inserted in chronological order: but those, who are 
not- already proprietors of some former edition, will here 
find no object of marked attractiveness, much less any one of 
the master-pieces of this singular genius. In our nineteenth 
volume, especially, p.491., and in our twenty-first oo 
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p. 578., we have already expatiated concerning this author ; 
and we take this opportunity of correcting the error there 
committed, when we ascribed to Dinenor the Code de la 
Nature: though it was inserted in the earliest collection of 
his works, it has since been claimed for Morelly. 





Art. VIII. Histoire et Mémoires, &c.; 7. e. History and 
Memoirs of the Royal Institute of France, Class of History 
and Antient Literature, Vol. II. 


{ Art. concluded from the last Appendix. ] 


| EMOIR on the Restoration of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Agrigentum, according to the Description 
of Diodorus Siculus, and to the Fragments of it which still 
yemain. By M. QuaTrREMERE DE Quincy. — The subject 
under consideration in this paper is equally interesting to the 
antiquary and the polite scholar; in short, to every person 
who wishes to combine the history of the arts with the general 
or political history of mankind. ‘The dissertation opens with 
critical remarks on the knowlege of the moderns regarding 
the genuine rules of antient Grecian architecture ; exposing 
the errors which have long subsisted, from the contemplation 
only of vitiated models: but scarcely, we think, allowing 
sufficient commendation to the very rapid strides which have 
been made within the last few years : —an improvement which 
has been the natural result of our enlarged intercourse with 
the antient seats of learning and elegance. 

Since the revival of Grecian architecture in Europe, it 
has been the constant attempt of its professors to re-establish 
the justness of its proportions in each of the orders: but, as 
Italy has been usually more easy of access than Greece, the 
character of the Roman copy has been more strongly im- 
pressed on the revived art, than that of the Greek original. 
The Ionic and Corinthian embellishments were more suitable 
to Roman luxury and magnificence than the severer style of 
Doric proportion; and in consequence this latter, when 
brought into use, was rather made subservient to the taste of 
the architect than employed as a guide to direct it. Hence 
the style of it became more assimilated to that of the other 
orders by an extension of the height, or number of diameters, 
in proportion to the circumference. The works of Vitruvius 
have contributed to generate such errors, or rather to pre- 
vent the moderns from distinguishing between Greek and 
Roman Doric *; and Spon and Wheler, the early travellers 





* His ratio of diameters to circumference is nearly-the same 
in all the orders. — Vide lib. v. c. ix. 
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in Greece, appear to have been unobservant of these varia- 
tions. The present author supposes the first doubts that 
arose in the minds of moderns, to have emanated from some 
of the models of Magna Gracia, more especially those at 
Peestum ; yet such at first was the extent of prejudice, that 
the true Doric was conceived to be either an architectural 
anomaly, or of Tuscan origin. Leroy, who visited Greece, 
was struck with the difference: but, not having the confi- 
dence to convict Vitruvius of error, or to attack the system 
of the moderns, he pursued a middle course, and proposed 
as his hypothesis that a gradual elongation of the Doric 
pillar had taken place, rendering it more high as it became 
more slender ; and thus he established a kind of architectural 
chronology.* This, however, has been proved erroneous by 
the date of different edifices; although, if taken with many 
a gta it may probably have more general truth in it 
than M. pe Quincy seems inclined to allow. The more 
the rules of Vitruvius, as applied to Grecian Doric, be- 
come open to suspicion, the more strenuous advocates he ap- 
pears to have found on the Continent. Hence, with this 
view of justifying the Roman master of the art, it became 
necessary to assign to the proportions of an order, not 
described by him, either an origin not Greek or a date 
anterior to the perfection of the science. ‘This was done by 
Paoli, in his ** Rovine della Cittd di Pesto,” and his senti- 
ments were adopied by Winckelmann. Many antiquaries 
have consequently imagined that, in the Doric remains at 
Girgenti, and in those at Paestum, they have discovered an 
intermediate step between invention and excellence. M. pr 
Quincy has long seen that these errors have arisen from 
neglecting the synchronisms of architectural remains; and, 
having personally visited the most celebrated models in 
Sicily, of the Doric order, which present the same varieties 
of proportion that are observable among the temples of 
Peestum and those of Athens, he has been convinced, (in 
spite of systems, as he expresses himself, and in default of 


inscriptions, ) that an irresistible analogy classes them toge-" 


ther as members of-one family, and of a common origin and 
epoch. 

Girgenti, however, possesses real historical notice to point 
out the date of its ruined temples; for Diodorus relates that 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius was nearly completed at the 
epoch of the ruin of that city, in the fourth year of the ninety- 





* Ruines' des plus beaux Monumens. dev la Gréce.— Vol. i. 
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third Olympiad.* This circumstance is more important, 
because the testimony is directed to the very temple under re- 
mark; and not to either of the two, that of Juno Lucina, or that 
of Concord, which chiefly arrest the attention of the traveller. 
Nevertheless, these are related to have been built about forty 
years after the Parthenon; so that no great difference can 
exist in point of date. ‘The whole series of facts also over- 
throws the hypothesis that any of them arose during the in- 
fancy of the science of architecture; unless, indeed, it could 
be proved that the two temples, of which such great remains 
now exist, were distinct edifices from those of which mention 
is made: but such a position may fairly be deemed un- 
tenable. 

' As to the temple of Jupiter, of which so succinct an account is 
given by Diodorus, and which so greatly surpassed all others 
in Sicily, it is now to be distinguished only by a site covered 
with vast masses of ruin; and it could never have been ascer- 
tained with any degree of certainty, had not the extent of 
the ruins been diligently compared by many travellers with 
the dimensions of the temple given: by the historian. These 
have been found to correspond with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy: the order of the architecture has been traced by a 
few of the fragments to have been pure Doric; and, althou 
the remains that bear testimony to this fact are but few, the 


- evidence which they give is perfectly clear and satisfactory. 


When we say that the modern admeasurement of the ruins 
corresponds with that of the standing fabric in Diodorus, 
we must allow for an apparent error in the text of that author : 
his words are, "Ess 8& 6 vews Eywy Td wév pijxos médas Tpraxocles 
Tecoepaxovla, TO 08 mAdlos EENxovla, +d dE dos Exaildv ixors, ywpic 
T& xpymidmpalos. It would be nearly an absurdity to believe 
that any thing could have existed, so contrary to all architec- 
tural rules of proportion, as a length of 340 feet with a 
breadth of only 60 feet. ‘The canon of Vitruvius is a propor- 


tion of one half of the length for the width: but M. pr 


Quincy observes that the more general proportion in the 
temples of Greece is as 1 to 2}, whereas the words of Dio- 
dorus would reduce it to one-sixth. Here, then, is manifestl 
an error: which some travellers have attempted to recti 
by supposing the loss of the word éxaléy before éyxovla. 
» DE Q. contends that the text is still more faulty; and for 
the word é&£7xovla he proposes the reading of évvevyxovla, which 





* This, by the common computation, would be about 400 years 
before our era, and therefore cotemporaneous with the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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would certainly offer a very fair proportion of 190 to 340. 
These emendations do not rest on mere vague conjecture. 
M. Dufourny, who was at Girgenti.in 1788, discovered that 
the building. had eight columns in the front: it is subsequently 
proved that the diameter of these columns was 12 feet; a less 

ace cannot be allowed for the seven inter-columniations, 
which will give an aggregate of 180 feet; and the difference 
between the French and the Greek foot being assumed, the 
number. will coincide with the proposed alteration in the 
Greek text. The author proceeds in an investigation, into 
which our limits forbid us to follow him, to restore the temple 
on paper, as it was seen standing by Diodorus; resting princi- 
pally on that historian as his guide, and comparing-his de- 
scription with his personal observations. We must satisfy 
ourselves with the result of this examination, without tracing 
the steps by which it is obtained. 

The length of this magnificent edifice was 332 French feet ; 
the width, 180; the elevation, 120. It was erected in the 
style termed pseudo-peripterous; that is, the columns were 
attached to the exterior wall, and did not form an open pe- 
ristyle: they were of the Doric order, and of the proportion 
of about five diameters to the height, or about 60 feet ; the: 
rest of the elevation being composed of the cornice, pedi- 
ment.at the ends, cornice of the entablature, triglyphs, and 
architrave. The triglyphs appear, from the admeasurement of 
a fragment, to have been nine feet seven inches in height, by 
five feet six inches. The two fronts were each composed of 
eight columns: but whether they formed a projecting portico, 
or were attached to the building, as were the Jateral columns, 
appears not quite certain; though M. pe Quincy details 
many reasons for adhering to the latter opinion.* The 
flutings of the coluinns were described by Diodorus as capable 
of containing a man: they were found by admeasurement to 
contain 18 inches. under the capital; and, allowing a dimi- 
nution of one-sixth in the pillar from its base, there would 
be a space in them of 23 inches, more or less, at the bottom, 
which corresponds with the Greek author very well. On the 
one front was represented in statuary the battle of the giants; 





* Here he differs from Wilkins, in his ‘‘ Magna Grecia,” c. iii. 
pl.17. Mr. Wilkins allows only six columns for the front, and 
considers these to have formed a building amphiprostyle, with pro- 
jecting porticoes at either end. M. pr Quincy conceives Wilkins 
to have been very arbitrary in his restoration, and, although nearer 
tothe truth than many of his predecessors, t6 have been far from 
precise in his ideas of the building. 
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on the other, the capture of Troy. The only notice of the 
interior is that an equal number of square columns, or of pilas- 
ters, answered to those of the exterior; so correspondent in 
their situations as to form a kind of back to the columns 
which were partially inclosed in the walls of the building. 
An engraved plan of the edifice, thus restored, represents 
the temple in a much clearer manner than we can pretend to 
delineate it by verbal description. 

The close of the memoir contains an application of the 
architectural design of this building, to confirm the critical 
remarks which were advanced in the beginning of it, and 
1s more particularly directed against the hypothesis of M. 
Leroy. 

Doubts, Conjectures, and Discussions, respecting different 
Points of Roman History. By Cu. Levesque. — First Me- 
moir, Ftome under its Kings. — Second Memoir, Rome under 
the Consuls. 

Observations on the Authenticity of the Origin of Rome as it 
1s stated by Varro, and by the Greek and Roman Authors. By 
M. Larcuer. 

The juxta-position of these dissertations answers this good 
purpose, that, if the reader be misled by M. Levesque, he 
is re-conducted into the right road by M. Larcuer: —if his 
general faith in Roman history be reduced to a general 
scepticism by the former, the latter is at hand to re-assure 
him. The effect is certainly somewhat singular: but the 
controversy which produces it is conducted with a degree of 
exterior civility not always to be found in these’ literary dis- 
putes; and we trust that M. Levesgur, when he heard his 
refutation read at the sitting of the Institute, was not insen- 
sible to the politeness of his adversary, who bestows on 
him all due compliments for his learning, while he exposes 
the unsoundness of the application of it. 

The general purpose of M. Levesgur’s memoirs is to dis- 
credit the received account of the foundation of Rome, and 
of the first four centuries of its history; and the following 
are the principal objections advanced in his first paper. The 
account of Varro, who places the foundation of Rome in the 
third year of the sixth Olympiad, is not intitled to credit, 
because the authors who have written on this point are at 
variance with each other. The art of writing was not known 
until long after the foundation of Rome; or it was practised 
to such an extent only as to allow of no preservation of facts 
and dates, unless by words engraved on stone or brass, 
which would be a very insufficient mode of recording events. 


It-is improbable that Romulus would have preferred the 
Kk 2 form- 
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formation of a new state to the quiet succession to the 
throne of Numitor; or that Numitor, whose chief support 
lay in Romulus, would‘have consented to such a separation. 
The magnificent . public works raised under Tarquin the 
Proud attest the fact that Rome had then reached a very con- 
siderable excellence in the arts, which renders it requisite to 
anti-date the foundation of that city by some ages; and it 
may, therefore, be more consonant to probability to sup- 
pose a certain Romus, a son of Aineas, to have founded it 
about 1166 years before the Christian era. Lastly, the 
Roman historians assign a space of two hundred and forty- 
eight years to the reigns of seven kings at Rome, which 
would extend the life of each to a greater compass than the 

general analogies of history would permit. | 
Such is the general outline of the doubts advanced by 
M. Levesgve in his first memoir. The whole dissertation 
seems to be more characterized by a love of paradox than 
any other quality; and it presents no results of any value 
whatever, because it attempts -to invalidate history without a 
pretence of correcting it: or, if such an attempt be any 
where made, by supplying presumptions far more crude and 
improbable than those which it professes to discredit. That 
considerable uncertainty must prevail on such remote por- 
tions of history is as trite an observation as it is true; and 
that fable will always be found much interwoven with the 
web :—but, if any faith whatever may be attached to the 
annals of mankind, we should surely grant it on those occa- 
sions on which numerous writers of note and character for 
research unite in a similar representation of facts: more 
especially as those authors lived at a period comparatively 
near to the times of which they delivered an account, and on 
the very spot where traditionary if not written documents 
were in existence in their own times. Of the positive value 
of traditionary history, various opinions will subsist: but of 
the comparative estimate in which it is to be placed with re- 
ference to vague conjecture, we imagine that no doubt can 
be entertained. M. Larcuer has ably exposed the weakness 
of the ground on which the present objector has placed his 
lever, in order to overthrow a building now in some mea- 
sure consecrated by time. It appears that all the best Latin 
and Greek writers of Roman history date the foundation of 
Rome at nearly the same epoch; and a variation of twelve 
or fourteen years among them is no very serious difference in 
chronology. This, too, was evidently done by them after a 
comparison of their own earliest writers; of whom Fabius 
Pictor lived more than two centuries before Christ. The 
‘ authors 
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authors, on the contrary, on whose opinions M. Levesgur 
rests, and which are recorded by Dionysius, seem to have 
been held in nearly as little estimation by the antients as 
their names obtain in the present day. 

The story of the person named Romus would leave such a 
remarkable hiatus of four centuries in history, that it is 
unworthy of consideration. What, again, shall we say of 
the argument founded on the improbability of Romulus 
separating himself from Numitor? The history of the origin 
of all the states of the south of Europe presents a series of 
similar adventures. Orestes, Ione, and Battus were not 
without hereditary possessions. ‘The members who composed 
the colony of Romulus have been described as of the very 
dregs of society: but, although doubtless some such adven- 
turers would follow a new leader, both Dionysius and Livy * 
affirm that many of them were of a very different class. 
Even the institutions of Romulus denote no contemptible 
population; he did not, therefore, quit an established govern- 
ment to be merely the captain of a band of robbers. M. 
LEVESQUE would, however, refuse his credit to these state- 
ments; because, denying that the art of writing had been 
introduced into Latium, he does not see how they could 
have been transmitted. MM. Larcuer combats this opinion; 
observing, by the way, that it militates against M. Le- 
VESQUE’s own hypothesis; for, supposing that it was not pos- 
sible to transmit circumstances relative to Romulus, he asks 
how it happened that the supposed account of Romus, whose 
zera is placed four hundred eye earlier, was preserved ? 

It will be supposed that the question concerning the intro- 
duction of the art of writing into Latium+ extends itself very 
widely ; and it is treated by M. Larcuer with much learning 
and ability, so as to give an interest to his memoir which the 
mere refutation of M. Levesgue’s doubts could not have 
conferred. 7 

The general opinion professed by the learned has attri- 
buted the invention of the art of writing to the Phcenicians ; 
the original purpose to which it was applied was that of in- 
scribing events on stone or brass; and, because this latter cus- 
tom continued for many ages of the world, some persons (among 
whom M. LeveEsgueE appears to rank) have confined the 





* Vide Dionys. Hal. lib.i. 89.— Livy, lib.i. 6. 

+ We are informed by the editor of the volume before us, that 
M. LeveEsQvE in his second memoir had entered much more fully 
on this aera and subsequently omitted much of what he had 


reviously advanced. 
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science itself within those narrow limits, and have presumed 
that, during many of the ages in which that custom prevailed, 
no other means of preserving historical records were known.* 
The Egyptian hieroglyphics are supposed to have been an 
invention previous to the Phoenician letters: but at the time of 
Moses, who “ was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
the knowlege of written characters must have formed a part of 
the sciences cultivated by that people. Few persons would con- 
test the point that the law delivered by him was committed to 
writing ; and this concession will establish the fact that the 
art of writing was known in those countries 1611 years be- 
fore our era. Cadmus is generally allowed to have brought 
this art with him into Greece about 1549 before Christ; and 
Herodotus, 800 years afterward, professes to have seen in- 
scriptions on stone, engraved in letters, attributed to the im- 
mediate descendants of this colony. To descend still lower ; 
Homer is presumed to have lived about 600 years after 
Cadmus; and he would be a hardy objector indeed who 
asserted that the verses of this poet, amounting to more than 
thirty thonsand, were committed to memory only, and not 
consigned to some more durable monument. It is scarcely 
credible, again, that compositions evincing such perfection as 
those of Homer should have had no precursor; and, if it be 
conceded that they had, it must follow as almost a necessary 
consequence that such anterior poems were also preserved 
by this same art of writing. 

To proceed ; Pliny says that the Pelasgi, about the year 1344 
before Christ, introduced this same art into Italy; and, if we 
suppose their colony to have existed during a century and a 
half, we can have little hesitation in presuming that the 
Etrusci, during so long a period, must have become masters 
of the same science. It will be sufficient, however, for the 
present purpose, to grant that they were at least introduced 
by the Arcadians under Evander, two centuries later; as 
that will establish the fact of the general use of them long 
before the foundation of Rome. It remains only then to 
prove the use of them after that period ; which, if the previous 
knowlege be confirmed, might be admitted without farther 
consideration. The Commentarii of Numa were much too vo- 
luminous to have been inscribed on any hard material; and 
Livy, when speaking of one of the succeeding kings referring 





* It is well urged that, if this argument had any weight, the 
Parian and Sandwich marbles would prove that the art of writin 
did not exist at the time of the Peloponnesian war ; which woul 
be absurd. 
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to the writings of his predecessor, uses the expression “ VOLVEN- 
TEM commentarios Nume.” * It is certainly difficult to decide 
what the material was on which writing was performed. The 
jealousy of the Egyptians was unfavourable to trade, but the 
papyrus was not a production of that country exclusively : 

this is an inquiry which must be left for its solution princi- 

pally to conjecture: but the fact that letters were expressed | 
by some coloured liquor on some material seems scarcely 

open toa doubt. To the evidence already adduced may be 

added the certainty that not only was writing known thus 

early in Latium, but that a regular series of historical re- 

cords was preserved. The following passage from Cicero is 

very conclusive on this head : : 


_“ Atqui, ne nostros contemnas, inguit Antonius, Greci quoque 
sic initio scriptitarunt, ut noster Cato, ut Pictor, ut Piso. Frat 
entm historia nihil altud, nist annalium confectio ; cujus ret memori- 
@que publice retinende causd, ab initio rerum Romanarum usque 
ad P. Mutium pontificem res omnes singulorum annorum man- 
dabat literis pontifex. maximus, efferebatque in album, et pro- 
ponebat tabulam domi, potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi ; hique 
ettam nunc annales maximi nominantur.” Cic. de Orat. 1. 11. c. 12. 


Those who allow that the Romans under their kings had a 
knowlege of this art, and nevertheless object to their early 
history that it rests on no solid foundation, are compelled to 
presume that these early annals had been lost before the time 
of Livy, or other historians who have descended to us. 
They were consumed probably, they say, when Rome was 
sacked by the Gauls. We conceive that the passage of 
Cicero above cited sets this argument at rest,. because he 
clearly speaks of them as. existing in his own times; and in- 
deed it was not probable that, when other valuable property 
was removed for security to the capital, the annals of the 
country would be neglected. 

M. LarcuEr next adverts to the other objections urged by 
his antagonist, viz. the state of Rome during the reign of 
the second Tarquin, and the space allotted by history for the 
successive reigns of the seven kings; on which heads his 
reasonings appear to us to be sensible,.‘and well directed. — 
M. Levesgue’s second memoir consists in a reat measure of 





* We should be unwilling to lay any great stress on the story 
of the discovery of Numa’s works, 572: A.U.C. as related in 


. Livy, Varro, and Lactantius: for, if the stone-coffin which con- 


tained the body was found empty, the one which possessed con- 
tents more perishable than bones would hardly have been found 


in Ms original state. 
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remarks on the history of Livy; pointing out his occasional 
discrepancies from other writers, and the conflicting accounts 
which that historian occasionally confesses to exist, relative 
to some of the events which he records. We cannot con- 
ceive that much weight is added to his system by such an 
examination. ‘To suppose that any writer, composing the 
history of a period many centuries before his own times, 
should meet with no uncertainties or contradictions, and no 
difficulties in decyphering antient manuscripts, is to imagine a 
case which probably never occurred in any age or country, 
to any person engaged in a similar occupation. 

Inquiries concerning the Origin of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
‘By M. ve Cuoiseut Gourrier. — In this short treatise, the 
author attempts to prove that the communication between the 
Euxine sea and the Archipelago originated in changes pro- 
duced by volcanic eruption. His proofs are drawn prin- 
cipally from passages in antient poets; whom he conceives, 
in describing the terrors of this navigation, to allude to the 
existence of such phznomena as would be naturally produced 
by such a cause. It appears to us that more of ingenuity 
than of solidity is evinced: in this dissertation. 

‘Memoir on the Chronology of the Dynasties or Princes of Caria, 
and on the Tomb of Mausolus: with Explanations respecting the 
word Mausoleum, and other words used by the Greeks to desig- 
nate Sepultures and Funeral Monuments. By M. pE SaintTE- 
Croix. — As our limits forbid us to enter into any more bhis- 
torical discussions, we must content ourselves with a brief notice 
of the latter division, or appendix, of M. pr Sarnre-Crorx. 
The word Mausoleum has been naturalized in the French as 
well as the English tongue, and in a similar acceptation; 
viz. that of a monument remarkable for its capacity and 
grandeur. Some distinction may nevertheless be drawn: 
with us, it generally signifies a detached building, capable 
of containing many monuments, and calculated to be the 
repository of many persons; and it is consequently inappli- 
cable to any structure commemorative of the dead which is 
contained within the walls of another edifice. Moreover, we 
do not apply it to any tomb, however magnificent, and ex- 
posed to the open air, unless it shall have the appearance of 
a shrine, or small temple, erected solely as a receptacle for 
the dead. If we may judge from the remarks of M. pE 
SaintE-Cro1x, the signification is not so much limited in 
the French language; as ‘ a very magnificent tomb’ appears 
to be his general definition of it. We seem to have copied 
the later Romin writers very closely in this usage: by those 
ef the better age, the word is not employed, unless with a 
— , reference 
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reference to the original structure, so called, or with the view 
of aggrandizing any more recent one by a comparison with 
it; and it is unknown whether the tomb of Augustus was so de- 
nominated by himself, or from a presumed resemblance in mag- 
nitude to the sepulchre of the Carian king. The word was 
afterward applied to this building by many writers. Lucan, 
Suetonius, and Martial, contain instances of it. ‘The present 
author fixes the more extensive usage of the term to have 
commenced with the reign of Adrian, and is fully supported 
in the existence of it at that time by the words of Pausanias ; 
who expressly says, 6: ‘Payaios ta mapa opiow emipavy pynalee 
Mavowdrcia dvowagsoiy. 

It does not appear that the Greeks adopted this expression ; 
and M. pre Sarnte-Crorx, in his appendix, attempts to 
prove that they possessed no good equivalent for it. He 
consequently enters into a brief philological disquisition of 
the several words by which they designated a sepulchre, pvjne, 
PYNMEIOY, THe, TAPOS, TUUb0s, Doods, Heiov, Ixy, Hpwov, oyxds, 
modvavopiov. Some of these are by no means synonymous 
terms, nor are they all cotemporaneous: but of those which 
were not strictly synonyms, many became such by the in- 
determinate licence of writers. The word pyypeiov seems to 
fill up the chasm better than any of the others. 

Memoir on several Arabic Inscriptions remaining in Por- 
tugal, and recorded in the Travels of J. Murphy, and in the 
Memoirs of Portuguese Literature published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Lisbon. By M. Syivestre ve Sacy. 
— We think that this dissertation will prove a valuable 
companion to those who examine the truly magnificent work 
of our countryman on the Moorish antiquities of Spain. It 
is concise, and relates chiefly to the verification of some Arabic 
inscriptions. , 

Memoir on the Instruments of Agriculture among the Antients. 
By M. Moncez.— First Memoir, on Ploughs. ‘This essay 
on the antient plough is the only portion of M. Moncez’s 
researches on the agricultural instruments of the antients 
which has passed the press, and forms the concluding article 
of the present volume. It is enriched with eight plates illus- 
trative of the discussion, and contributing in the highest degree 
to render the parts of it intelligible to the reader; which, as 
we may witness in the Ezcursus of Heyne, and elsewhere, on 
this subject, is no easy matter where the instrument is no 
“ oculis sulyecta fidelibus.” | , 

The author commences with a history of the invention, 
and the names of the persons to whom that honour has been 
assigned by diflerent writers in different countries. aa — 
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head, we coincide exactly with the opinion of Servius, ex- 
pr ressed on the first Georgic of Virgil, at the words “ uncique 
puer monstrator aratri ;” where the commentator says, ‘* Non 
unus aratrum in toto orbe monstravit, sed diversi in diversis 
locis :” to which M. Moneez himself assents. Hesiod, in 
the ’Epya xas ‘Hyepai, mentions two kinds of ploughs, the 
one simple, and the other composed of different parts: 
1. auléyuov;— 2. myxlov. Eustathius defines the former to be 
wovotvaov, made of one piece of wood; and a similar de- 
finition occurs in more than one scholiast. In this extremel 
simple state of the arts, the plough could have been nothing 
else than a piece of timber, naturally crooked at one end, and 
sharpened so as to cut the soil; originally worked by the 
hand, and subsequently drawn through the earth by oxen. 
Specimens of this instrument have been observed on medals; 
and it appears from a passage of Pausanias to have been so 
portable that it was used as a defensive instrument in 
war. Some of these ploughs had handles, which ren- 
dered it necessary to obtain a piece of timber having two 
forked branches, instead of one, at the same extremity. 
Virgil speaks of methods by which the wood might be bent 
to answer this purpose. When the handle was added to the 
original piece of wood, the machine is not to be absolutely 
classed as appertaining to this first division: it was, however, 
so little complicated in its design, that it is scarcely reducible 
to the second; and therefore we must regard it as an inter- 
mediate step in the art. 

The ayxlov dgolpov of the Greeks denotes a very consider- 
able advance in agricultural machinery. The definitions of 
scholiasts throw but little light on the subject, and it has re- 
ceived a much better illustration from two engraved designs : 
the one taken from a very antient manuscript of Hesiod, 
and published in Le Clerc’s edition in 1701; the other from 
Montfaucon, who found it in an antient MS. commentary on 
the same poem, belonging to the Benedictine abbey at 
Florence. A progressive improvement is manifested in the 
two machines, and M. Moncez has adapted the Greek 
names to the several parts, after a minute investigation of 
their purposes. — From the Greek he descends to the Reman 
plough, and specifically to the one introduced by Virgil in 
his first Georgic, v. 160.; a passage which, while it denotes 
minute description, has nevertheless puzzled the reader more 
than almost any other in the same poem; the difficulty in a 

eat measure arising from the very indefinite explanations 
afforded by lexicographers of the words which represent the 
several parts to be combined. M. MonGEz seems to us 
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peculiarly happy in his arrangement of the parts there de- 
signated, especially in the signification of the difficult word 
buris: but without a plan of the machine on paper we 
despair of giving a clear representation of it here; more 
especially as the want of representative words would induce 
the necessity of a paraphrastic explanation. He also objects 
to the interpretation, by which the ** currus imi” of Virgil’s 
plough have been made to signify small wheels attached to 
the machine; adopting from Pliny reasons which render it 
more than doubtful, whether such additions were invented 
-until a very few years before that author wrote. 

In taking leave of this volume, of the contents of which 
we have been able to give only a very cursory view, we must 
express our thanks for the entertainment which we have ex- 
perienced from many parts of it; and which, we think, 
readers in general will find it much more capable of affording 
than its predecessors. 

Some additional volumes of the Memoirs of this learned 
body have lately reached us, and will command our attention 
at a future opportunity. 





ArT. IX. Voyage en Autriche, &c.; i.e. Travels in Austria, 
Moravia, and Bavaria, performed in the Rear of the French Army 
during the Campaign of 1809. By the Chevalier C. L. Caper 
bE GAssicourT, Apothecary (Pharmacien) to Bonaparte, and 
Member of the Legion of Honour ; with a Map of the Theatre 
of War in 180g, and Plans of the Battles of Essling and Wagram. 


8vo. pp. 438. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. Price 12s. 


r = volume contains a narrative of the principal operations 

of the campaign of 1809; which, like other campaigns in 
the days of Bonaparte’s triumph, was of short duration, be- 
ginning in April and ending in July. _[f the author has not 
much claim to our attention as a man of learning or exten- 
sive reflection, he seems to write with fidelity ; describing in 
undisguised terms the sufferings and horrors of war, and 
not scrupling to repeat, even at this late period, the senti- 
ments of veneration which were entertained at that time for 
Bonaparte. In the early period of the revolutionary war, 
more particularly when under the orders of Pichegru and 
Moreau, the French armies were remarkable for their dis- 
cipline: but Napoleon, calculating that to give a certain 
licence to the soldiery would have the effect of making them 
submit to greater privations, abandoned wholly the plan of 
magazines, and directed his troops to levy their subsistence on 
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the inhabitants. This unfeeling system, while it caused a great 
deterioration of character among the soldiers, was but par- 
tially me in a tactical point of view; for, though it 
quickened offensive operations, it proved in the case of a 
retreat a source of the greatest distress. Even in the tri- 
umphant advance into Germany in 1809, M. C. pE G. was a 
witness of great inconvenience consequent on this plan of 
living at free quarters; the inhabitants concealing various 
articles which would have been cheerfully delivered to the 
troops at a moderate price; and all the corps, that formed the 
rear-divisions of the army, finding themselves much straiten- 
ed by the waste of their precursors. 

The two great events of the campaign were the battles of 
Aspern, or Essling, and Wagram; and we extract an in- 
teresting passage relative to the former, and to one of the 
most intrepid as well as one of the most independent of 
Bonaparte’s Generals. 


Marshal Lannes (Duke of Montebello).—‘ I was witha medical 
officer of rank on the road from Vienna to the island of Lobau, 
May 21., when we met the Marshal proceeding to take a part in 
the battle of Essling. ‘I do not,” said he, addressing my friend, 
** augur favourably of the action which we are going to fight; 
our atrangements are too precipitate: but, be the issue what it 
may, it will be my last battle.” After these words, he galloped 
off, and left my companion convinced that he was weary of 
being perpetually in the field, and apprehensive of a reverse of 
fortune. 

‘ 22d May. I was not present at this sanguinary conflict, and 
can speak only from the report of others. Our loss was very 
great, and the inhabitants of Vienna shewed evident exultation at 
our disaster. The Emperor, on seeing Lannes carried off the 
field in a litter, ran towards it, and, embracing the Marshal, who 
was covered with blood, said to him with tears, ‘* Montebello, do 
you.yet know me?” — “ Yes, Sire, you are about to lose your 
most faithful friend.’”— The Marshal bore with the. greatest 
courage the amputation of his right thigh, but a violent attack of 
fever succeeded. Bonaparte went twice to see him, and, in the 
last interview, Lannes, having desired every one to retire into the 
next room, reminded Napoleon of all the services that he had ren- 
dered to him ; then, raising his voice, he added, “‘ it is not to interest 
you in behalf of my wife and children that I speak thus; I die in 
your cause, and your regard for your glory makes it incumbent 
on you to. be kind to them: nor am I apprehensive of altering 
your disposition towards them by speaking my mind with freedom. 
You have just committed a great fault ; it deprives you of your 
best friend, but it will not correct you. Your insatiable ambition 
will cause your overthrow; you sacrifice without necessity, without, 
consideration, without regret, the men who serve you best. Your 
ingratitude removes from your presence even those who admire 
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you; now you are surrounded only by flatterers; I do not see 
a single friend who ventures to tell you the truth. The result will 
be your being betrayed and abandoned: bring this war as soon as 
possible to a close ; it is the wish of your Generals: it is, doubtless, 
the wish of your people. You will never be more powerful, but 
you may be much more beloved! Forgive these truths from a 
dying man, who is ardently attached to you.” — With these words 
the Marshal held out his hand, which Bonaparte grasped, weeping, 
but without making any reply.’ 


The body was embalmed, and sent to Strasburg: where 
the widow, passing some time afterward, insisted on seeing 
it; and her distress at the altered aspect of him, who so 
lately was full of health and vigour, is described in affect- 
ing terms (p. 135.) by the medical officer who accompanied 

er. 

Battle of Wagram. — The French army, having. reccived 
strong re-inforcements, was ordered to cross the Danube in 
the same quarter which had already been so unpropitious to 
them. The bridges being completed, their van-guard passed 
in the night preceding the sth of July; and it was followed, 
in the course of that day, by the main body, which 
spred itself along the spacious plain on the north side of 
the river. 


‘ I passed,’ says M.Canpet, ‘ in the evening of the 5th the 
village of Aspern, which had been taken in the course of the da 
by our troops, and at midnight I reached a great fire, near whic 
was a guard of grenadiers. I went up, and saw the Emperor sit- 
ting on a drum, having around him Berthier, Eugene Beauharnois, 
and several General officers: the was hearing calmly the reports 
made to him by different aides-de-camp, and studied, by the light 
of the fire, a plan of the ground, making dispositions for the battle 
of the next morning. I was awakened at break of day by the 
générale, which was beaten all along the line; the troops were 
forthwith in motion; and at 5 o'clock the fighting began. Bona- 
parte, followed by his staff, rode along the whole line, giving 
orders, and exhorting the troops: each regiment cried as he 
passed, Vive l’Empereur ! and so loud were the shouts that they 
were heard amid the thunder of many hundred pieces of cannon: 
but, several officers of the suite being killed or wounded, and the 
enemy evidently pointing his fire at the group that followed the 
Emperor, orders were given to the troops to desist from their 
exclamations, and the aides-de-camp were desired to keep at 
several paces from Bonaparte. By nine.o’clock, the whole line, 
extending fully four miles, was engaged; at ten. we saw our left 
wing give way, and the cannon-balls began to plough the ground 
around us. Orders were now received. to strike the Emperor’s 
tents, and to take back the carriages to the island of Lobau. We 
were forthwith surrounded by the fugitives, whom their officers in 
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vain attempted to rally and lead back to the line: we thought 
that the battle was lost ; and, recrossing a branch of the Danube. 
we halted in the island, with the Emperor’s secretaries. At two 
o’clock, an officer came with orders for our return to head- 
quarters: the centre of the enemy’s army had been forced; and 
their right, which had obtained a momentary success, was now 
completely routed. On returning to the field, I was surprised at 
the enormous quantity of bullets which covered the ground, and: 
was distracted at seeing a number of wounded who could not be 
succoured at the moment, and who were suffering cruel torments 
from the flames of the corn in which they lay, and which had 
been set on fire by the howitzers. Nothing is so melancholy as a 


._ , field of battle when the fighting is over: what a mass of dead and 





dying did it exhibit, and what singular occurrences take place 
amid the scene of carnage! A chasseur on foot was killed by 
a cannon-ball ; at the same moment, another soldier, at ten paces 
distance, fell wounded in the thigh: the surgeon raised him, 
examined the wound, and found buried in his thigh a knife, which. 
had been in the chasseur’s pecket at the time when he was 
struck by the ball. I was told of another fact still more remark- 
able. A shell struck a cuirassier’s horse in the side, and 
made the animal drop; the rider then attempted to cut off the 
saddle, but the shell exploded in the body of the horse and 
killed the cuirassier on the spot. An officer of the rank of 
Colonel, weary of existence, asked Berthier to give him a station 
at which he could seli his life with advantage to the army 
(ou je puisse mourir utilement). He was placed in the van-guard, 
and had his forehead grazed by a musket-ball in the first charge: 
the wound bled freely, but he tied it up with a handkerchief,' re- 
turned to the line, and took part in the second charge, amid the 
acclamations of those around him. <A few moments afterward, he 
received an order to attack a battery : he made the charge, carried 
the battery, and fell dead with a ball in the breast.’ 


A considerable part of the volume is occupied with a de- 
scription of Vienna, its walks, monuments, and edifices. 
The palaces in the vicinity, particularly Schoenbrunn and 
Laxemburg, are also described ; and we have a series of 
amusing and informing details on points of statistics and in- 
terior administration. Another and perhaps even a more 
attractive characteristic of the work is the introduction of a 
number of anedotes relative chiefly to military life. In one 
part, (p. 222.) we are told of the wife of a Colonel who fol- 
lowed her husband throughout the campaign, and, on his: 
being killed in battle, had his body enbalmed, and returned 
with it to France. A young woman of Delemont, near 
Lisle, whose brother, although sickly, had fallen under the Con- 
scription, prevailed on her parents to let her take service in his 
stead, and actually continued (p. 224.) in the field during six 
years; until, her sex being discovered, she received a cigenange, 
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and returned home, having been made a member of the Legion , 


of Honour in consequence of repeated displays of gallantry in 
action. Other circumstances occur, of a more distressing 
nature: we are told (p. 368.) of the death of a young Ger- 
man, who was driven, in despair of peace for his country, to 
attempt the assassination of Bonaparte ; and we have (p.217.) 
an example of Davoiit’s harshness in the execution of an 
Austrian peasant who had entered the French lines without a 
pass, but whose only offence seems to have been an incapacity 
to explain his motives. On other topics, such as the treaty of 
Pilnitz, (p. 402.) and the often discussed question of poison- 
ing the sick in Egypt, (p. 394.) we pass over the author’s 
observations, because they are foreign to the proper object of 
his work. He appears to have been a considerable time in 
the public service, and was known at so early a period as the 
13th Vendémiaire (5th Oct. 1795); and his book, though not 
possessing views of great novelty or extent, is deserving of 
attention, partly as a military narrative of the events of the 
campaign, partly as a description of the portion of Germany 
traversed in 1809 by the French army. 
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Art. X. Essai sur P Etablissement Monarchique de Louis XIV., 
&c.; 7.e. An Essay on the Monarchical Establishment of 
Louis X1V., and on the Alterations which it underwent during 
the Life of that Priyce. A Fragment designed as an Intro- 
duction to a Critical History of France from the Death of 
Louis XIV.; preceded by new Memoirs of Dangeau, containing 
about 1000 unpublished Articles, respecting the Events, Per- 
sonages, Manners, and Customs of his Time: with curious 
Autographical Notes, of an Anecdotical Nature, added to the 
Memoirs, by a Courtier of the same Period. By Prerer Ep- 
WARD LE Monrey. 8vo. pp.484. Paris. 1818. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 11s. 


s the reader may conjecture from the title, this volume 
consists principally of inedited articles from the Me- 
moirs of Dangeau ; after which comes a dissertation on the 
spirit of the monarchy under Louis XIV.: to these are 
attached an appendix of documents; and a short introductory 
preface explains the purpose of the work, which is intended 
as preparatory to a Critical History of France, from the time 
of Louis XIV. to the present. In our ecighty-third volume, 
Pp. 514., we noticed at length an abridgment of the Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Dangeau by Madame Genlis : but, as that 
lady, partly from a becoming sense of feminine purity and 
delicacy, and partly from an indifference to saa iia 
an 
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and ‘ministerial questions, skipped many things which have 
some historic value, both as pictures of manners and’ as 
causes of events, it was not superfluous in a new editor to 
collect an exténsive supplement to her publication. Females 
may do well to be satisfied with her edition: but the muse of 
history must often undertake to communicate what it requires 
some dexterity of style to utter. 

M. de Dangeau was descended from the Protestant family 
of Plessis-Mornay, and was born 21st September 1638. He 
embraced ‘the Catholic religion in 1657, and went into the 
French army, where he served under Jurenne in Flanders. 
After the peace of the Pyrenees, he entered the service of 
Spain against the Portuguese, and acquired sore distinction. 
Qn ‘his return to France, the Queen-mother, and the Queen, 
who were Spanish princesses, took pleasure in conversing with 
him about Madrid, in their own language, which he had learnt 
well; and they included him in their lansquenet-parties, where 
he won much money. Colbert expressed some suspicion of 
the fairness of his skill: but the King, having watched his 
play, approved it, and included Dangeau in the royal gaming 
parties. He soon afterward obtained an apartment at Saint 
Germain, and became the constant companion of the sove- 
reign family. . In 1665, the King relinquished a colonelcy in 
his own regiment in favour of Dangeau, and in 1672 con- 
ferred on him the farther title of aide-de-camp. The Marquis 
was also.employed in some diplomatic missions; assisted in 
negotiating the marriage of the Duke of York, afterward 
James II., with the Princess of Modena; and received 
several orders of knighthood. In 1704 he became a member 
of the French academy, and to him Botleau addressed a 
satire on nobility. He obtained for his brother, who was also 
a convert to catholicism, some ecclesiastical preferments. 
His wife was a German lady, and niece to Cardinal Furstem- 
berg. Hedied in 1720. His manuscripts, consisting of 500 
detached quires, were deposited in the public library of the 
Louvre: they contain a journal of all that passed at court ; 
and he daily wrote down at night, or employed his secretary so 
to preserve, an account of every incident which had engaged 
the attention of the royal family. These anecdotes are for the 
most part narrated without commentary, and with a precision 
which displays a command of all the conversational resources 
of the French language: yet still the greater number of them 
are so insignificant in themselves, that the entire manuscript 
would be deemed fatiguing. Madame Genilis, therefore, and 
M: te Montey, have both confined themselves to the selection 


of particulars likely to interest the public at large. The lady 
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frequently retouched the style, sometimes for the. worse: 
but M. Le Monrey carefully retains the yood old French ot 
his original: Madame Genlis is, in her choice of fragments, 
more trifling and more decorous, M. Le Montey more pro- 
found and less scrupulous; and we think that the supple- 
mentary matter brought together in this volume is worth 
acquiring by these who are possessed of the abridgment of 
Madame Genlis, The diary itself may be compared with the 
Reminiscences af Horace Walpole, for habitual neatness of 
diction : but the choice of fact is less discriminative. 

Having in our former article on this subject made several 
extracts from these Memoirs, we will not again trouble our 
readers with extensive portions, which cannot be very inte- 
resting here: but which reveal to a French public the secret 
history of their most eminent families, and the silent causes 
of many party-attachments and hostilities, which were still 
felt actively during the late Revolution. The Marquis does 
not write in a gatirical or ill-tempered spirit, but rather as if 
he had expected to amuse the old age of the King by reading 
to him these memorandums of what had passed before them: 
though the cotemporary anonymous notes attached have less a 
character of timidity, or caution. 

The following trait will shew to what horrible persecutions 
the Protestants were exposed in 1705. 


‘ 28 April. The Duke of Berwick, and M. de Basville, having 
been informed that some fanatics were concealed in Montpelier, 
ordered the gates to be shut: when four of the chiefs were 
arrested, and those who had concealed them. At Nismes, also, 
Ravanet and Catinat were taken, and burnt, on account of the 
enormous sacrileges which they had committed. With them were 
seized Devilat and Jonguet, who have been broken on the wheel. 
Many merchants of Nismes have been also arrested, who were 
the accomplices of their pernicious designs; and who will inour 
severe and speedy punishment.’ 


Another passage or two: 


‘ 21 August 1712. The King gave audience in his closet to 
Lord Bolingbroke, who presented to him Mr. Prior, and the 
Abbé Gautier. The King appeared satisfied with the speech and 
address of his Lordship, who returns on Wednesday to London.’ 

‘ 24 August. Lord Bolingbroke has taken leave of the King 
in his closet. His Majesty sent to him by M. Torcy a magnificent 
diamond, which Monsieur was accustomed to wear in his hat, and 
which the King had ordered to be set inaring. His Lordship 
sleeps in Petitbourg, at the house of M. Antin.’ 

‘ 29 August. Lord Bolingbroke left Paris only yesterday. 
He went on Friday to the opera, where the King of England’ 
(the Pretender) ‘ was in an opposite box. This, though accidental, 
was much remarked.’ 
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About twenty pages of articles occur, which, in the edition 
of Madame Genlis, had been varied from the original manu- 
script, and are here reprinted conformably to it. - 

The excellent essay which follows, on the regal government 
of Louis XIV., is in fact a critical review of Voltaire’s 
Age of Louis the Fourteenth; its object being to prove 
that the historian has improperly flattered that monarch, 
and, by detailing with complacency the literary splendor of 
the period, has endeavoured to draw a veil over its despotism 
and its bad tendencies. M. te Monrey has completely 
shewn that the sincere but ignorant piety of the King, and 
of the King’s mistresses, gave to the whole court a religious 
feeling and a spirit of sermon-hearing, which bestowed on 
the priesthood in general, and on Confessors in particular, a 
pernicious ascendancy over all the noble families who were in 
favour. ‘The consequence was a tasteless attention to eccle- 
siastical writings, a principled docility to the royal will, and a 
cruel intolerance against protestantism. Yet the loosest 
morals were indulged by the most religious ladies, and acts 
of adultery were as common and as avowed as acts of de- 
votion : — arbitrary power invaded private property, and indi- 
vidual liberty, with shameless caprice : — peculation rioted in 
the plunder of the people: —national services were overlooked 
with ingratitude, but pensions were given to poets and aca- 
demicians, and preferment to priests; — and these hireling 
sophists have planted the concealing evergreens of literature 
over the subterraneous dungeons of the Bastille, and the 

raves of murdered Protestants. The government of the 
fourteenth Louis was uniformly regulated on tory-principles: 
the monarch and the priesthood were the only authorities to 
which public attention was directed ; and for their advance- 
ment every thing was undertaken and conducted. France 
has not yet overcome the mischief of this enslaving and 
illiberal sway. The jacobinism of the ensuing period was 
but the revulsion of the string, stretched too far in an 
opposite direction. ; 

Among the documents appended, a curious paper relates 
to the attempt of Louis XIV. to be elected Emperor of Ger- 
many: but this is an historic incident which is no longer 
likely to be studied as a precedent. 

On the whole, this. volume tends to excite a favourable 
opinion of the qualifications of M. Lz Mowrey as an historian. 
He displays research, courage, taste, and liberality, in his 
lucubrations; and we feel inclined to wish that he would 
begin the annals which he announces, ‘not at the death but at 
the birth of the unjustly blazoned monarch to whom his 


details refer. 
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Arr. XI. Lettre a M. Outrequin, &c.;i.e. A Letter to M. Outre- 
te Banker, on those Assurances which are founded on the 
robabilities of the Duration of Life. By J. N. NicoLer, 
belonging to the Royal Observatory at Paris, &c. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp.63. Paris. 1818. 


We have always reflected with pride on the numerous 
establishments instituted in this country, of which the 
object is to provide against the decrepitude of age, the help- 
lessness of the orphan, or the distress of the widow; and 
that pride has not been diminished by the perusal of the 
small pamphlet before us. We are unable to form any precise 
estimate of the amount of the life-assurances effected in this 
country: but they doubtless amount to many millions sterling. 
These transactions are, from their nature, on the part of the 
assured, uninfluenced by any selfish or unworthy motive; and 
frequently they are effected only by self-denial and the most 
rigid economy, for the sake of providing for those who, by 
the premature death of the head of a family, might be other- 
wise involved in misery and want. It will consequently, 
we think, appear that no institutions in this country do more 
honour to the high moral rectitude of the people; or offer 

an example more worthy to be followed by other nations. 
The free communication of one empire with another is 
not among the least blessings of a state of peace; each is 
thus enabled to study the other’s institutions; to adopt them 
with such modifications as localities and particular usages 
may require; and to improve them where improvement is 
attainable. ‘The long suspension of intercourse between this 
country and France rendered us strangers to each other: 
false and invidious representations, and political jealousies, 
led each nation to condemn, without examination, every 
plan that was adopted by the other; and both are now, 
but the French more particularly, astonished to find how 
far their prejudices had rendered them blind to their true 
interest. Our plan of national schools, on the principles of 
Bell and Lancaster, has been already introduced to a con- 
siderable extent in many of the French departments: our 
works of art have excited the wonder and extorted the 
highest eulogiums of every Frenchman of science who has 
visited this country ; and the present tract prepares us to ex- 
pect that, very soon, we shall see in Paris a plan proposed 
for following us in the establishment of companies for the 
assurance of lives and annuities. That England should 
have been the first country to lay the foundation of these 
institutions, so honourable to herself and so beneficial to the 
best interests of society, ought to kindle a spark of generous 
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pride in every British bosom; while the conduct of France 
is almost equally intitled to applause for the promptness with 
which she has thrown aside her false prejudices, and adopted 
the institutions and principles of a rival whom she had been 
long taught to contemn and dislike. 

The pamphlet, which has given rise to these remarks, ap- 
pears to have been written in answer to certain questions pro- 
posed by M.Outrequin to M. Nicouet, relative to the best plan 
of forming an assurance-scciety in Paris; and, in the reply, 
it is obvious that the author has been principally indebted to 
the observations contained in the historical chapter given 
by Mr. Baily in his “ Doctrine of Life-Annuities and 
Assurances ;” * in fact, we cannot perceive that it contains a 
single idea that is not already advanced in that work. 

One of the principal questions, which M. NicoLiet under- 
takes to examine, relates to the comparative advantages be- 
tween what he calls an assurance-company and an assurance- 
association ; that is to say, between a joint company which 
undertakes at its own risk to grant insurances on certain con- 
ditions, and of which the members bind themselves to make 
good all losses, at the same time reserving to themselves all 
profits, if any arise from the transaction ; — and those associ- 
ations in which the members enter into a reciprocal engage- 
ment to share among the body of assurers all profits and losses. 
Those who are acquainted with the nature of assurance- 
companies will not, for one moment, hesitate in their reply to 
such an inquiry: but in France, where the subject may be 
said to be almost entirely unknown, it was perhaps necessary 
for the author to enter at some length into the discussion, in 
order to xender his arguments clear and intelligible. His 
decision is in favour of the associating regulations; such as 
those on which the English “ Equitable Society” is established. 

The mathematical principles, on which the doctrine of an- 
nuities is founded, are as indisputable as those of any branch 
of what are called the exact sciences: but, unfortunately, 
these pririciples cannot be submitted to actual computation 
without certain data, which from their very nature are fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain. The decrease of human existence is various 
at different ages and in different situations. The crowded 
inhabitants of the city, and the thinly dispersed yeomanry of 
the country, would exhibit a very dissimilar table of mortality, 
were no other causes operating to the disadvantage of the 
citizen : — but when, besides the want of good fresh air, we 
add the daily confinement and too often the nightly dissi- 





* See M. Rev. vol. Ix. N.S. p. 410.; and Ixxi. p. 222. _ 
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pation of the former class, and contrast them with the healthy 
exercise and simplicity of habits among the latter, we shall 
find that no single table can be constructed that will be an- 
swerable to all cases. It is also known that males and females 
require distinct registers of mortality ; that the life of a wo- 
man, to speak technically, is better than that of a man; and, 
which perhaps may appear singular to some of our readers, that 
the duration of life in married women exceeds considerably that 
of the same sex who continue to live in a state of celibacy. 
On the whole, though the principle of investigation in all 
these cases yields in no respect in point of accuracy to that of 
any other mathematical science, it is still, in consequence of 
the precarious nature of the data introduced for the purpose 
of submitting it to computation, rendered extremely doubtful 
and uncertain. 

The consequence is that the assurance on. lives becomes a 
mere matter of speculation; and, when companies undertake 
to grant annuities on the payment of certain premiums, their 
object is gain; their rate of assurance must be such as to accom- 
plish it; and they will adopt:such tables as are most favour- 
able to themselves. Another datum, which, though. less im- 
portant than the former, is still of considerable consequence, 
is the rate of interest. We believe that the greater part of 
the property of these societies is invested in the public funds, 
and is consequently subject to different rates of interest at dif- 
ferent times: this must, therefore, also, be fixed at the mini- 
mum; and accordingly three per cent. is the interest gene- 
rally adopted by the London-offices. 

All this is entire loss when a person insures with a company ; 
he is intitled to the sum assured, but no more: whereas, when 
the principle of mutual participation is adopted, every advan- 
tage which in the preceding case belongs to the company is 
now distributed among the several members, in proportion 
to their several assurances, and to the time during which they 
may have respectively belonged to the institution. It is 
therefore in this case of comparatively small importance what 
tables have been used, or what interest has been adopted; 
because all the money received is a part of the general stock ; 
and only one common interest prevails among all the mem- 
bers, viz. that of the prosperity of the association. 

These circumstances are clearly pointed out by the author 
of the pamphlet before us; and, if he has thrown no new 
light on the subject, he has at least placed it in a conspicuous 
point of view; has examined all its bearings with coolness, 
deliberation, and good sense; and at the same time has en- 
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forced his arguments by such examples as will serve to re- 
move any doubt with respect to the propriety of his decision. 
He states, what Mr. Baily has long since pointed out, that 
the Northampton-tables are by no means a fair criterion of 
the general state of mortality ; and that they offer too many ad- 
vantages on the side of the companies, and ought not to be 
employed in the computation of premiums: yet these tables 
are, or were till very lately, the only tables in use by the 
London-companies. The author observes : 


‘ Adopting these tables, with the rate of 3 per cent. interest, 
— is assuredly too low) it will be found that the premiums 
emanded are at least one-third greater than they ought to be ; 
that is, one-third greater than they would be if computed on the 
more equitable interest of 4 per cent., and employing the Swedish 
tables of mortality. — A person twenty years of age assures on his 
life a sum of soool. sterling; and, if he goes to any of the Lon- 
don-companies, they all demand of him the same premium, which 
if made in a single payment amounts to 2140l. sterling : but, if 
the computation was made at 4 per cent., and according to the 
Swedish tables, that premium would be only 14221. 10s.; and 
only 1358]. 2s. according to the tables of Deparcieux: also, if, in- 
stead of 4 per cent., we allow 5 per cent. interest, the payments 
will be reduced in the last two cases to 1128]. 10s. and 10781. 16s.’ 


M. Nico.tet then goes on to remark, as we have already 
stated, that this is of small importance to a person assuring 
in a society which adopts the principle of mutual partici- 
pation ; because all that he loses as an assurer he gains as a 
joint proprietor ; and he is, on the whole transaction, intitled 
to every advantage that the funds of the society will admit. 

One point, however, of considerable importance, is still to 
be considered: viz. the proportionate demands that are 
made for assurances at different ages, and under different 
circumstances ; for, unless these be well adjusted, one part of 
the society may benefit at the expence of the other ; which 
must necessarily happen if these societies have not a man of 
competent mathematical knowlege, to whom they can refer 
in any cases of difficulty. We conceive that it would be just 
as reasonable for a company of merchants to send a valuable 
Cargo on an intricate and dangerous voyage without a pilot to 
direct the vessel, as for such societies to manage their con- 
cerns without the assistance of a mathematician: accordingly, 
we find that all those who now stand the most pre-eminent 
have such'a person attached to the establishment; and, 
when this is not the case, it appears, from the statement of 
Mr. Baily in the work already mentioned, that the most unjust 


‘and inaccurale mode of computation is frequently adopted. 
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This also is a point considered by the author of the: present 
pamphlet ; and the necessity of attending to it in the formation 
of a Parisian society is strongly enforced. 

We may conclude by observing that M. NicoLLeT appears 
to have been actuated by the best motives; and to have had 
no other object in view but that of guarding his countrymen 
from the errors into which, in the infancy of such institutions, 
they would be very liable to fall. The eagerness with which 
the tract hasbeen read (the second edition having, we are in- 
formed, been sold off in two days,) is a proof that it has made 
a considerable impression on the public mind in France; and 
we may therefore expect very soon to hear that some attempt 
will be made to establish such a society at Paris, in which we 
cordially wish the institutors every possible success. 





ArT. XII. Histoire des Croisades, &c.; i.e. A History of the 
Crusades, Part III., containing the History of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Crusades. By M. Micnaup, of the French 
Academy, with a Plan of Constantinople; and a Chart of the 
Environs of Damietta. Vol. III. 8vo. pp.651. Paris. 1817. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 12s. 


A, SEEEU ER of well-merited praise was bestowed on the two 
4% former volumes of this work, in our Appendix to Vol. 
Ixxi. N.S. p. 493., and Appendix to Vol. Ixxvii. p. 520. ; and 
the present portion will be found by no means inferior to the 
preceding in ability and research. ‘Though much less of the 
glow of fanaticism was displayed in the last than in the first 
three crusades, still the diminution of that glow has made 
no deduction from the interest of the narrative; and that 
narrative is, at the same time, interspersed with many re- 
marks which are highly creditable to the sagacity and judg- 
ment of M. Micuaup. The first volume of his history 
detailed the particulars of this holy war, from its commence- 
ment to the capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey of Bouillon: 
the events which took place between the years 1099 and 
1192 were related in the second ; and the. present carries the 
thread of the narrative as far as the year 1240. The author 
tells us that the appearance of this volume was retarded by 
the revolutionary movements, which took place in France in 
1814 and 1815: but, as the political horizon in that long- 
distracted country has assumed a calmer aspect, we trust that 
he will experience no farther interruption in the completion 
of his design. 

Different nations under the direction of rival councils, and 


separated by conflicting interests, have not often been brought 
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to act together for a common object, or cordially to co- 
operate in any scheme of real or apparent policy and interest. 
In the Crusades, we behold frantic superstition and turbulent 
folly effecting what deliberate wisdom and enlightened policy 
might in vain have laboured to accomplish ;— an union 
will and a combination of force among the different nations 
in Christendom for a common object, in the attainment of 
which none of the parties had any more than an imaginary 
concern. Circumstances sometimes exist, however, in which 
delusions seem to operate on the human mind with more 
effect than realities; when a vague and undefined interest, — 
a something inveloped in obscurity, and less palpable to sense 
than the vapour of a cloud, — will exalt the feelings to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, and animate the resolution to a height 
of enterprize, which no. object of known good, or incentive 
of clear unequivocal benefit, could attain. ‘ Man,” as the 
Scripture says, ‘“‘ walketh in a vain shadow :” but, while he 
is im the busy pursuit of cherished phantoms, does he not often 
display a degree of vigour and animation, which seems to 
vanish when he passes into the region of common sense, and 
has no longer any phantasms to dazzle his imagination ? — 
How great is often the activity and how sublime is the daring 
of man-fanaticized ! Then, obstacles which, at other times, 
would be insuperable, seem as nothing: difficulties formidable 
as mountains vanish into thin air: Pelion may be piled on 
Ossa: but they will not be sufficient to stop the fanatic in his 
course. 

The Crusades exhibit a picture of fanaticism on a great 
scale. They place before our eyes a vivid representation of 
this wonderfully moving principle, operating at once on a 
confluence of nations, and giving a particular direction to 
their accumulated strength. One common sentiment, 
kindled by the torch of fanaticism, pervades the whole; 
and, while the delirium lasts, the impulse is overwhelming. 
Fanaticism, however, is not made up of immutable or per- 
manent materials. It is sometimes only a volatile essence, or 
a fugitive vapour: but, in the case of the Crusades, it was 
an ignited cloud that loured over the atmosphere of Europe 
for nearly two centuries; bursting, at intervals, in a tempest of 
havoc and desolation over some of its fairest regions. In the 
first two or three crusades, the fanatic feeling, which operated 
on the armed hosts that set out for the Holy Land, was of a 
more pure and unmixed kind than in the concluding series 
of these devout campaigns. In the latter, the overbearing 
violence of the religious sentiment had in a great measure 


. subsided, and it became incorporated with - grosser and 
12 more 
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more temporal considerations. When Pope Celestin III. 
began’ to sound the war-whoop of the fourth crusade, the 
history of which occupies the first part of the present volume, 
the primary excitement had been so much diminished that 
only one sovereign in Europe, Henry the VIth Emperor of 
Germany, was found willing to take any part in the enter- 
prize. The Kings of England and of France shewed no 
desire to signalize their valour, or their piety, in such an un- 
dertaking : the former, indeed, Richard Coeur de Lion, had 
paid sufficiently dear for the splendor of his heroism in the 
third crusade, by an imprisonment of fourteen months in a 
castle belonging to the German Emperor. Even this latter 
monarch, who now seemed ambitious of putting himself at 
the head of the forces which were raised for the purpose 
of rescuing the Holy Land from the pollution of the infidels, 
seems to have been actuated by no other views than those of 
temporal policy and personal aggrandizement. ‘The mass of 
forces, collected for this crusade, was formed into three 
divisions, each of which was ordered to pursue a different route 
to its place of destination. -Henry VI. of Germany under- 
took the more immediate command of that portion of the 
grand army which was to march through Italy. It con- 
sisted of 40,000 men, whose valour Henry employed in 
making himself master of the kingdom of Sicily and Naples, 
or, as it is called, of the two Sicilies. When he had accom- 
plished this object, which he had much more at heart than 
the liberation of Palestine from the arms of the Saracens, he 
readily suffered himself to be persuaded by an artificial pre- 
text from taking any personal share in the ulterior objects of 
the expedition: but, while he retired from the scene of 
action, the troops which he had led into Italy passed into 
Palestine, after having committed horrible enormities in 
Sicily. ‘The most memorable action, which occurred in this 
fourth crusade, was the siege of the fortress of Thoron: 
which the crusaders, after a great loss of lives, were pre- 
vented from capturing -by the dissensions and jealousies o 
their chiefs. 


‘ A sort of paralysis’ (says the author, p. 57.) ‘ appears to have 
seized the Crusaders at this period. Some of them, indeed, still 
kept the field, and remained faithful to their oaths: but others 
appeared careless spectators of the death of their companions in 
arms, and of their brethren in the faith. Some of those chiefs, 
who had quitted their wives to follow Jesus Christ, were seen en- 
tirely to forget their holy duties, and to become enamoured of vile 
prostitutes. In aword, so much vice and disorder had found their 
way into the Christian camp, that the authors of the old eos 
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blush at the picture of it which they are compelled to draw. 
Arnold of Lubec, after having described the corruption which 
prevailed among the champions of the cross, seems to apologize 
to his reader for the ere of his narrative; and, in order that 
he may not be accused of any malignant exaggeration, he adds 
that he does not give such details to cover any individual with 
confusion, but only to convey wholesome admonition to his beloved 
brethren in Christ. *’ 


In the fifth crusade, we behold Constantinople captured 
and sacked by the pretended soldiers of the cross; and no 
atrocity was ever exhibited in the pillage of any town, when 
taken by storm, that does not appear to have been practised 
in the spoliation of this unfortunate capital. The conduct of 
the Crusaders, indeed, was equally adverse to humanity and 
to the arts; and, while they exercised every species of 
butchery and violence on the living, of all ages and of both 
sexes, they committed the most irreparable destruction on 
many of the most precious monuments of antient art. The 
fine works in bronze, into which the breath of life had been 
infused by the genius of antiquity, were melted down, and 
converted into money to gratify the rapacity of the barbarous 
soldiery. ‘ The divinities and the heroes of the Nile, with 
those of. antient Greece as well as antient Rome, the master- 
pieces of Praxiteles, of Phidias, and of the most celebrated 
artists, were demolished by the frantic violence of the con- 
queror.’ It is well remarked that, in the statues and other 
works in bronze with which Constantinople was at this time 
adorned, the Crusaders were conscious of no value beyond 
that of the metal of which they were composed: but, while 
those devout warriors manifested no sentiment of admiration 
for some of the finest productions of human genius, they 
testified the most lively regard for the mutilated reliques of | 
some mouldering saint. One honest ecclesiastic, thinkin 
that he had found the head of St. George, or that of John 
the Baptist, concealed among the ruins, was as anxious to 
hasten home with such an invaluable treasure as if he had 
found an enormous diamond. Dandolo, Doge of Venice, one 
of the chiefs of this devout expedition, received towards his 
share of the spoil a piece of the true cross; and Baldwin 
Count of Flanders, who was afterward elected Emperor of 
Constantinople, obtained another piece of the same true 
cross: which he presented to Philip Augustus, King of 





¢ * After having drawn a picture of the depravity of the Cru- 
saders, Arnold adds: ‘‘ Venzam non peto, non enim ut quempiam 

confundam hec scribo, sed dilectos in Christo moneo.” ’ 
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France, with some hair of Jesus Christ when a child, and 
the linen in which he had been wrapped at the time of his 
nativity. 


‘ The Greek priests and monks, thus pillaged by their con- 
querors, abandoned with tears the relics of the saints which had 
been confided to their custody; and which, every day, restored 
health to the sick, feet to the lame, and sight to the blind. These 
sacred spoils, which the devotion of the faithful had accumulated 
in the regions of the East, were going to adorn the churches of 
France and Italy, and were received by the Christians of the 


West as the most glorious trophies which the Crusaders had 
acquired in the service of God.’ 


In the sixth crusade, we behold the devout soldiers of Jesus 
Christ diverting their attention from the liberation of Pales- 
tine to the conquest of Egypt. The Christians, in the pro- 
gress of hostilities, laid siege to Damietta: but the intrepid 
garrison made so obstinate a resistance, that they afforded the 
Mussulman army without the walls an opportunity of recover- 
ing from a panic with which they had been recently seized ; 
and a long series of sanguinary conflicts now ensued between 
the Crusaders and the Saracens. During the prosecution of 
this mutually destructive warfare, Francis of Assise, or 
St. Francis, the founder of the Minorites, made his appear- 
ance in the Christian camp. ‘ His reputation for piety, 
which had been diffused through the Christian world, had 
preceded him into the East:’ but, notwithstanding this cele- 
brity of sanctity, the chiefs of the Crusaders listened with in- 
difference to his divine communications. The saint, thus out 
of humour with the soldiers of the cross, and kindling with 


holy zeal for the honour of God, turned his attention to the 
warriors of the crescent. 


‘ He conceived, says M. Micuaup, ‘ the project of vanquish- 
ing the Infidels without any other weapon than his eloquence, and 
the truth of the Gospel. He departed accordingly for the enemy’s 
camp, and surrendered himself to some of the Saracen soldiers, 
who conducted him to the Sultan. Then Francis of Assise thus 
addressed Mekik-Kame] *: ‘‘ I am sent by God in order to shew 
you the way of salvation.” After these words, the missionary 
exhorted the Sultan + to embrace the Gospel ; and then, defying 


in 





‘* The continuator of William of Tyre gives a prolix account 
of the interview between Francis of Assise, with his companion, and 
the Sultan of Cairo. The first proposition of St. Francis to the Sul- 
tan was that he should renounce Mohammed, under pain of eternal 
damnation’ ~~ 

‘+ We transcribe from the old French historian: * Li soudan, 
dist quil avait archesvesques et évesques de sa loi, et sans eux ne ° 
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in his presence all the doctors of the Koran, he proposed to throw 
himself into a blazing fire, in order to confound their imposture 
and to prove the truth of the Christian religion. The Sultan, 
amazed, dismissed the zealous preacher, without the accomplish- 
ment of any one of the objects which he so ardently desired; for 
he neither converted the chief of the Infidels, nor did he acquire 
the crown of martyrdom.’ (Pp. 457—459-) 


Though the Christians obtained possession of Damietta, 
after a siege of eighteen months, yet the troops of the Cru- 
saders were subsequently reduced to such an extremity of 
distress, that they were compelled to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Saracens. ‘They had lost their tents and their 
baggage, and had passed several days and nights in a plain 
covered by the waters of the Nile. Hunger, disease, and the 
inundation, were on the point of consummating their destruc- 
tion. The King of Jerusalem, who was at that time as a host- 
age in the camp of the Saracens, was no sooner informed of 
the horrible distress of the Christians, than he went to conjure 
Melik-Kamel, the sultan, to take compassion on his defence- 
less. enemy. ‘The continuator of William of Tyre, whom 
M. Micuaup follows in this part of his narrative, describes, 
in his simple and interesting manner, the affecting interview 
which, on this occasion, ssdh place between John of Brienne, 
King of Jerusalem, and the Sultan of Egypt. 


‘ The King sat down with his face towards the Sultan, and be- 
gan to weep; the Sultan looked at the King, as he wept, and 
said to him; “ Sire, why de you weep?” — “ Sire, replied the 
King, I have too much cause to weep, when I see the people, whom 
God has appointed me to command, dying of hunger in the midst of 
the waters.” The Sultan was moved with compassion when he 
saw the King weep; and he also wept.— Then the Sultan sent 
thirty thousand loaves of bread both for the poor and for the rich, 
(in the Christian army, ) and this supply he repeated for four succes- 
sive days.’ (Pp. 488, 48@.) 
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pouvart-il ouir ce qu’ils diraient. Les clercs (Saint Francois et son 
compagnon) lui respondirent : mandez les querre, et ils vinrent a lui 
en sa tente. Si leur conta ce que li clercs li avaient dist. Ils ré- 
dtrent : Sire, tues épée de la loi. Nous te commandons, de par 
Mahomet, que tu lor fasse la teste couper. A tant prirent congé, si 
sen allérent. Li soudan demora et li dist clerc, dont vint li soudan, 
si lors dist, setgnors, ils m’ont commandeé, de par Mahomet, et de 
par la loi, que je vous fasse les testes couper ; mais jirai en contre le 
commandement, &c.” The historian adds that the Sultan made them 
an offer of some presents, which they refused; that he then 
ordered them some refreshments, and sent them back to the 

Christian host.’ 
This 
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This fact is highly honourable to the Mussulmans ; and we 
much doubt whether even the piety of St. Francis, the founder 
of the godly fraternity of Minorites, would have exhibited 
the same benevolent forbearance and exalted generosity to- 
wards the Saracens, in a similar extremity of distress, 

The sixth crusade differed from the preceding in this 
striking circumstance, that the preachers of the coe warfare 
permitted the faithful to commute their vow of pilgrimage 
into asum of money. This was, at the time, an innovation 
in the mode of expiating sin, which relaxed the springs of 
enthusiasm, and made that voyage to the Holy Land, which 
had before been represented as an inestimable merit in the 
sight of God, a mere matter of pecuniary calculation : — the 
missionaries of the crusade thus lost, as the author remarks, 
‘ aportion of their ascendancy !’ —‘ they were no longer re- 
garded as the envoys of heaven; and the popular credulity 
no longer invested them with the gift of miracles.’ 

In the first crusades, religion and its promises were all-power- 
ful excitements to those who ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of the cross; and no considerations of a more terrestrial 
kind were wanting to influence their determination. The com- 
panions of Peter the Hermit, and of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
could never have brought themselves to believe that any pecu- 
niary payment could have been a substitute for the glory and 
the merit of serving in the holy war. M. Micuaup also re- 
marks another particular in which this crusade was distin- 
guished from the preceding : those who had been guilty of great 
crimes were no longer admitted under the banners of the cross: 
but, at this period, the sentiment of honour, which is con- 
nected with chivalrous feelings, and tends to establish moral 
distinctions among men, seemed to have obtained the ascend- 
ant over that purely religious sentiment which inspires hu- 
mility, which acknowleges in all Christians equal rights, and 
confounds repentance with virtue. ‘ The crusade,’ says the 
author, * in which none were admitted who were not esteemed 
for their bravery and their virtue, ceased, in some measure, to 
be a really religious war; and it began to be assimilated to 
those common hostilities, in which the chiefs have the power 
of choosing their soldiers.’ 

Another circumstance, that had a strong tendency to chill 
the devout ardour which had originally impelled myriads to 
the Holy Land, was that spirit of subtle speculation which was 

enerally diffused among the ecclesiastics of this period. 
he schools were occupied with disputes about the cases in 
which a Christian might be released from the obligation of 
his vow; * what sum of money he ought to pay in order to 
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redeem a promise made to Jesus Christ ; whether certain pious 
observances might be substituted for the merit of pilgrimage ; 
whether an heir ought to fulfil the oath of a testator; whe- 
ther a pilgrim, who died in his way to the Holy Land, had 
more merit in the sight of God than he who died on his 
return; whether the wife could take the cross without the 
consent of her husband, or the husband without the consent 
of the wife,’ &c. While these questions were solemnly de- 
bated in the schools, and produced a great contrariety of 
opinions, that enthusiasm, which (as the author remarks) 
never reasons, had time to cool; and those who had been in- 
flamed with a desire of performing their devotions in the 
we sepulchre, began to yield less to the raptures of pious 
zeal than to the necessity of discharging an ordinary duty, 
and of complying with a practice which was established. 

M. Micwavp very judiciously observes that, when in the 
sixth crusade they removed the theatre of war to Egypt, the 
Christians had no longer before their eyes those revered 
localities which, in Palestine, so forcibly reminded them of 
their religious professions, and of the Divinity in whose 
cause they were going to risk their lives: they were no 
longer impressed by the sight of the river Jordan, of Mount 
Lebanon, Mount Thabor, or Mount Sion, which were asso- 
ciated with so many consecrated and animating recollections. 

The following reflections discover more depth than the pre- 
sent writer is usually found to possess; and they appear to us 
to merit attentive consideration : 


‘ Mankind are, at present, carried away by the spirit of the 
French Revolution, as they were in the middle ages by the spirit 
of the court of Rome, and the enthusiasm of the crusades, The 
French Revolution owed its commencement to liberal ideas, and 
its continuance to victories. The military spirit has been em- 
bodied with the fanaticism of the new ideas, as it was formerly 
blended with the enthusiasm of religion. When we cast our 
eyes over Europe, we are astonished to behold two things co-ex- 
isting, which seem utterly repugnant to and irreconcileable with 
each other ;—a tendency to favour the propagation of liberal 
ideas, with an inclination to augment the mass of military force. 
It is no easy matter to account for a policy which tends, on one 
side, to multiply the apostles of liberty, and, on the other, to 
multiply soldiers; which, by turns, proclaims a principle and 
raises a regiment ; which talks at the same time of augmenting 
the armies and of improving the constitution ; which appears never 
to have sufficient laws, and never to possess a sufficiency of cannon 
and of bayonets. It is easy to foresee the future but approaching 
results of such a monstrous amalgamation. Every thing inclines 
us to belicve that these results, like those of the crusades and 
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those of the influence of the popes in the middle ages, will not 
prove favourable to civilization.’ (Pp. 564, 565.) 


In our review of the fourth volume of this work, we shall 
farther direct our attention to M. Micuaup’s political re- 
flections and more general views. Before we now conclude, 
we must again express our satisfaction with the pleasing 
manner in which he has executed this interesting portion of 
history; which brings Europe into contact with Asia; which 
exhibits the gigantic conflict, not so much of rival states as 
of rival religions; which shews how humanity may be 
mingled with barbarism; and which proves that traits of ex- 
alted sentiment may occasionally illumine the deep and con- 
centrated shade of an abject superstition. 
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Art. XIII. Description des Appareils 2 Fumigations, &c.; i.e. 
A Description of the Fumigating Apparatus established on the 

_ Plan of M. D’Arcet, at the Hospital of St. Louis in 1814, and 
since that time in many of the Hospitals of Paris, for the Treat- 
ment of Cutaneous Diseases. 4to. Paris. 1818. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 6s. 


WE learn from a short Introduction to this pamphlet that, 

during the last four years, the method of treating dis- 
eases of the skin by fumigations.has been very extensivel 
practised in Paris, and with great success: that all the dif 
ferent hospitals and medical establishments are now availin 
themselves of the benefit of this new method of cure; a 
that the object of this publication is to satisfy the numerous 
inquiries which have been made on the subject, by giving a very 
minute description of every part of the apparatus. 

Previously to this description, we have a report made to 
the council-general of the hospitals, on the respective claims of 
MM. Galés and D’ Arcet to the invention of the fumigating 
apparatus; a ‘point which, we may infer from the tenor of 
the report, has been very warmly contested. We know no- 
thing of the facts, except as we collect them from the present 
work: but the statement appears to be drawn up with can- 
dour, and has at least the air of accuracy. The conclusion 
at which the reporters arrive, after a full investigation, is that 
the introduction of sulphureous fumigations in the hospitals 
of Paris is due to M. Galés: that his first method of apply- 
ing them, which consisted simply in heating the sulphur in 
a metallic dish, was extremely inconvenient; that the box 
which he substituted for the dish in 1813, although it was 
free from many of the inconveniences of the former apparatus, 
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was still very incomplete, and was even dangerous, because 2 
quantity of carbonic acid was mixed with. the sulphureous 
gas*; and that the complete apparatus, divested of the ob- 
jections attaching to the former, which has now been used in 
the hospital of St. Louis for the space of a year, and has not 
required during this time the least repair, is entirely the in- 
vention of M. D’Arcet, who also has superintended the em- 
ployment of it. . 

After the report, of which the above may be considered as 
the substance, we meet with a table containing the number of 
fumigations which have been administered at the hospital of 
St. Louis by means of M. D’Arcet’s apparatus, since it was 
completed in August 1814; and we shall transcribe this state- 
ment as being the best cr for the merit of the inven- 
tion. In 1814, were performed 4280 sulphureous and 604 
aromatic fumigations, altogether 4884;— in 1815, of the 
former 19,867, and 1552 aromatic fumigations, altogether 
23,419;— Ain 1816, the sulphureous were 20,701, and the 
aromatic 1578, altogether 22,279;— in 1817, the former 
were 10,595, and 7309 aromatic; making in the whole of the 
four years, of both kinds, 66,486. We are not told what is 
the nature or the object of the aromatic fumigations: but, 
from. an observation which is made concerning the expence, 
it would. appear that juniper-berries, alcohol, benzoin, oli- 
banum, myrrh, and styrax, are employed for this purpose : — 
mercurial fumigations from cinnabar seem also to be used. 

The description of the apparatus which follows is very mi- 
nute, and indeed occupies the greatest portion of the pamphlet; 
and it is accompanied by nine large plates, in which every 
part is most accurately delineated. Without these engravings, 
it would be impossible for us to convey to the reader any 
adequate idea of the apparatus; farther than to say that it 
consists of a closed box, in which the whole body of the patient 
is concealed except his head ; and that there is a heated plate, 
on which the substance is to be thrown that we wish to va- 
porize, with proper means of regulating the heat, carrying 
off the impure vapours, and applying the medicinal agents to 
all parts of the body. Some of the apparatuses are so formed 
that they can be used by only one person; while in others, 
more particularly adapted for hospitals, twelve patients can 
be fumigated at the same time. 





* This danger, however, appears to us at least problematical ; 
the apparatus, with all its imperfections, was found very useful ; 
and considerable advantage was obtained from it in the cure of 
itch and other eruptions. < 
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We are disposed to think that M.D’ Arce?’s apparatus is 
rather unnecessarily complicated: but, on the other hand, we 
have no doubt that it is very complete, and that it effectually 
accomplishes the object intended by it. It seems to us to 
deserve the attention of our London physicians. 





Art. XIV. Essai sur V Histoire de I’ Economie Politique, &c. ; i.e. 
An Essay on the History of Political Economy among modera 
Nations, to the Commencement of the Year 1817. In Two 


Parts, pp. 240. in each. 8vo. Paris and London, Treuttel 
and Wiirtz., 1818. 


OLITICAL economy has been for, the last half-century a 
favourite topic of literature; and the work of Adam 
Smith, on the Wealth of Nations, has acquired and retained 
the highest rank among the speculative books of this descrip- 
tion. Yet, however convincing to the philosopher and satis- 
factory to the people the principles of that celebrated writer 
may be, they are not willingly brought into action by the 
practical administrator. Adam Smith exhorts statesmen to 
let every thing alone: but they wish to make a parade of in- 
terference, to display efficiency, to oblige friends, to pa- 
tronize dependants, and to take personal credit for the results 
of general industry; in fact, they would rather put to hazard 
the reputation of wisdom than incur the suspicion of insigni- 
ficance and inutility. To institute a monopoly-company, to 
found a chartered bank, to organize a liberalized church, to 
endow a system of scholastic instruction, or to create a medi- 
cal establishment, such is the ambition of modern rulers; 
because foundations preserve the name of the founder, and 
the voice of pensioned gratitude resounds from age to age. 
However clearly it may have been proved that the free com- 
petitions of commerce and of science supply the bodily and 
intellectual wants of the people, in a manner more proportioned 
to the expedient demand than the contrivances even of disin- 
terested foresight, yet the love of managing, of appearing, 
and of recompensing, commonly overcomes the inglorious, 
duty of quiescence, and ministers seek in meddling that praise 
which is to be deserved only by forbearance. 


The present author is rather too much imbued with these mi- 


nisterial politics: he is the friend of interference, of regulation, 
and of institution; like Sir James Steuart, he ascribes to the 


influence of government the conduct of the people, and attri-. 


butes to superfluous order the effects of unguided liberty. 
He classes the various nations of the world by their funda- 
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mental forms of pglity, which he thinks may be reduced to 
three, the Patriarchal, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. 
Of the first, he considers China as the only remaining speci- 
men; and he endeavours to shew, that the laws and manners 
of that country are all necessary and natural results from 
conceding to the head of a family a despotic authority over 
the whole clan of kindred. Of the second form, many spe- 
cimens exist ; he places its essence in the domestic independ- 
ence of each household, and deems it especially conducive to 
private morals and to public perfectibility. Of the third form, 
we have also many specimens: he considers it as essentially 
anarchical, as a degeneration of the Christian system, when 
moral restraint becomes individually burdensome; and he 
classes, under this form of polity, the philosophic system to 
which France was tending during the active operation of re- 
volutionary ideas. ‘These are new schemes of classification ; 
and, although somewhat fanciful, they give rise to many un- 
expected approximations, and original trains of idea. Na-~ 
tions, in the author’s opinion, ought to be estimated by the 
number of happy families which they contain; it is for this 

that they exist; and it is by placing practical power 
in the hands of fathers of families in easy circumstances, that 
the whole current of legislation, of moral opinion, of volun- 
tary institution, and of public enterprize, can most efficaciously 
be directed to the true end and aim of society, the greatest 
possible multiplication of such families. 

‘It is observed that the patriarchal, or Chinese, system has 
been losing ground ever since it came into contact with the 
Christian, or European, system; and that the Mohammedan 
system loses ground wherever it becomes connected with per- 
manent forms of government, to which it is naturally averse: 
but that there is always a danger, in over-peopled countries, 
of its being revived for revolutionary purposes. 

To the Introduction succeeds a statistical survey of the 

rincipal governments extant. Asia is examined first; under 
the heads, China, Tunkin, Russian possessions, British pos- 
sessions, Persia, and the Wahabees. This view displays 
much geographical knowlege, and quotes the newest and 
most recondite authorities; it terminates with the following 


summary : 


‘ Such is actually the position of the Asiatic nations. They are 
different from the Europeans in rot amalgamating with other 
eople. The Copts, the Ghebers, the Arabs, the Hindoos, the 
atars, and the Chinese, are so many proofs of it; and so are the 
Jews and Gipsies, who have wandered among us. It has been 
contended that the Jews do not mix with other nations — 
13 they 
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they first conceived, and have steadily retained as a point of 
union, the idea of one only God: but I doubt whether the central 
idea could be pointed out which thus unites the Gipsies. Others 
have sought to explain the phenomenon by their occupations : 
but, although it must be acknowleged that the Jews have every 
where employed themselves in traffic both among antient ‘and 
modern nations, and that the Gipsies have addicted themselves to 
pilfering, it is not ascertained whether such was not their habit 
before they came into Europe, and whether these occupations 
have not some cause which remains unknown. 

‘ As for the general economy of Asia, it differs essentially from 
that of Europe by the polygamy which it tolerates, and by the 
modifications thus produced in the order of families. ‘The dif- 
ference becomes still more sensible among the Mohammedans, in 
consequence of the existence of slavery; which, by subjecting 
the greater part of the people to insuperable poverty, restrains 
consumption in the most numerous class to mere necessaries, and 
thus greatly checks production. This circumstance has prevented 
the F realaan nations from offering to commerce those encou- 
ragements which it enjoys in Europe, although Asia seems to have 
the advantage in soil and climate. The Chinese system does not 
restrain production, but it impedes commerce; and the Chinese, 
as well as the Mohammedans, are without those great establish- 
ments which have founded and decorated European commerce, 
and which characterize the European system. The latter has made 
a great progress in Asia during the last century, having overspread 
Russia and Hindostan.’ 


From Asia the author proceeds to Africa, which is-dis- 
patched in a single short chapter, as affording at present but 
little resource to the merchant. He thinks, however, that 
the times may return, ‘ when poets contended at Fez for the 
prize of Arabian odes; when the rabbi Moses Ben Maimon 
there explained learnedly the laws of his nation; when Al- 
giers, and other new sea-ports, were founded by the super- 
fluities of thriving commerce; when Tunis fetched her em- 
bellishments from among Punic and Roman ruins; when a 
single river, in its course from Mount Atlas, put in motion 
3000 mills; or earlier yet when Carthage, girt with 300 
cities, was colonizing Spain, and exploring and civilizing the 
savage coasts of northern Europe.’ 

Leaving Africa, the author passes.to America; which he 
describes philosophically under the heads, - United States, 
Southern States, Brazil, San-Domingo, and British Colonies. 
To the statistical account succeeds this summary: - 


‘ America has no longer to fear from Europe any loss of inde- 
pendence: but she has more than ever to fear lest the vices, which 
rend Europe asunder, should penetrate there, as well as the illu- 
mination which has grown up En them. She is richly a 
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with the elements of national prosperity: but these elements are 
not yet consolidated, either in the north or in the south. The 
English language will probably prevail in the former, and the 
Spanish in the latter. But every thing announces the rise 
of a greater number of independent nations, differing in climate, 
in occupations, and productions;—and thus the history of 
modern Europe will :re-commence in America.’ 





The author ‘now crosses back to Europe, the divisions of 
which are considered in the following order; France, Eng- 
land, Spain and Portugal, Swisserland, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and 
Turkey. 

The second volume, or part, may be regarded as a ge- 
neral summary of those reflections and inferences which the 
compilation of the foregoing facts suggested. Among them 
are scattered many valuable hints, especially when Germany 

y is the topic, which is the patria, the father-land of the 
author. It would, however, be useless here to follow him 
into the minute suggestions of reform which occur. A very 
cautious spirit pervades his hints; and he seems more anxious 
to preserve even an incumbrance than to alter even an abuse. 

It appears that the writer deems the Jews incorrigible; and 
he does not sufficiently disapprove that spirit in his coun- 
trymen, which is once more excluding them from citizenship 
in the free towns, such as Hamburg, Lubeck, and Frank- 
fort. In our judgment, if the Jews would bind out their 
sons apprentices at the age of fourteen to those trades which 
are commonly exercised by settled and residentiary Christians, 
they would soon be found to produce a numero™s band of 
industrious tradesmen,. with habits of staying at home. 
The resident trader, who always expects the same customer 
again. and depends for his success on inducing the repetition 
of application, will never find his account in taking undue 
advantages : by ceasing to be pedlars, the Jews will become 
honest: it is the occupation, not the sect, which prepares 
them for sharp dealing. | 
_ The civilization of Africa is another favourite topic with 
the present author; which might have been greatly facilitated 
if the French had conquered AXgypt. A system of collateral 

grandizement by a similar attempt on Tunis, and the 
dependent territory, would not have cost more lives, or more 
effort, to this country, than the slaughter at the mouth of 
the Nile. Politicians are too apt to forget that posterity 
does not, like the extant generation, praise every enterprize 
which is successful; success itself, when the result is disad- 
vantageous to the great whole of human concern, pera 
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only a title to anger. No true glory, no lasting praise, can 
be gained but in accomplishing usefid undertakings; and 
the most splendid victories, won in a bad cause, can only 
expose at last the triumphant naticn to intellectual dishonour, 
to jealousy more extensive, and to impediments more lasting. 

To China this author prophecies a revolutionary crisis. 
(Vol. ii. p. 11.) He thinks that the time is arrived, at which 
that vast and antient monarchy is about to undergo a great. 
internal ferment; and that European views and Suilihied here 
so far penetrated into the literary class, that a secret alliance 
will soon be formed between the innovators and the govern- 
ment of Calcutta. Not a conquest of China, but a recog- 
nized independence, in the hands of a mandarinate friend! 
to alphabetic literature and to free trade, is the result which 
is here prognosticated. 

On the administration of Russia, much is said. . The first. 
great service to be rendered to that empire is to remove the 
site of the metropolis into the better climate of the south; 
and to place it on the largest river of those which fall into 
the Black Sea, and at the highest point accessible to shipping. 
On the Volga below Woronesk, some such spot exists, 
which might become a centre of civilization to the surround- 
ing region. 

Much condensation of geographical knowlege is contained 
in this work, which may be read with instruction, and con- 
sulted with advantage, by persons engaged in political pur- 
suits. Notwithstanding the assertion of the title-page, we 
suspect the place of impression to be Frankfort or Berlin. 





Art. XV. Essais Historiques et Critiques, &c.; i.e. Historical-and 
Critical Essays on Richard III., King of England. By M. J. 
Rey. 8vo. pp.374. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. Price 8s. 6d. 

1* the main, this volume is little more than a translation into 

French of Walpole’s Historic Doubts: but some needless 

remarks and reflections are interspersed, tending to excite a 

local interest about the inquiry, and to disguise the closeness 

of the plagiarism. Such declamatory common-places add 
rather to the eloquence than to the instruction of the work, 
which is here divided into twenty-five chapters, and ushered 
in with much solemnity: but it contains no additional research, 
and may be passed over contentedly in British collections of 
foreign literature. ; 

One hypothesis, which apparently occurred neither to 

Walpole nor to M. Rey, may yet deserve a critical discussion ; 
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— namely, whether Lambert Simnel was not the true Edward 
the Fifth, and Peltt Warbeck the true Duke of York. 

The determination of Richard III. to found his title to the 
crown on the illegitimation, or bastardization, of the children 
of Edward LV. is incompatible with the project of destroyin 
them: they only stood in his way as legitimate children. If 
he considered them as bastards, he would have suffered the 
mother to take them to Oxford, to give them the priest Simon 
for a preceptor, to bring them up under such obscure names 
as Lambert Simnel and Pefes Warbeck; and, provided that 
the multitude heard nothing of their descent, he might be con- 
tented that they should retain some intercourse with the emi- 
nent among their early friends. In this state, probably, things 
went on during the whole reign of Richard III.; the aren 8 
supposing the young princes to be in honourable custody at 
the Tower, and, when Richard III. lost his own son, not un- 
likely to be weighed in a kind balance against other possible 
successors. After the accession of Henry VII., no time was 
to be lost in sounding the friends of Edward the Fourth’s chil- 
dren ; the new and ill-established power was to be combated 
at first, or there could be little hope of success. Accordingly, 
Lambert Simnel, who was of the precise age of Edward V., 
but who probably appeared still younger than he was, came 
forwards in the very first year of the accession of Henry VII. 
to canvass for support. It might be convenient to spread the 
report that he was Warwick, or that he was the Duke of York, 
because direct attempts on his life were in the uncertainty less 
likely to occur: but, on any other hypothesis than that he 
was Edward V., the avowed assistance given to him by the 
Queen-dowager cannot be explained. Edward V. had a strong 
interest to live incognito, to sound and visit his friends under 
a feigned name, and to give himself out as another, until his 
strength could be ascertained ; but the Queen-dowager, who 
must have been able to appreciate the exact fact, would never 
have assisted a stranger to supersede her offspring, and would 
never have encouraged a pretender to produce in the public 
mind an alarm that was likely to occasion the proscription of 
her own children. The Earl of Kildare, when Simnel reached 
Dublin, would surely not have ventured to proclaim a baker’s 
son by the name of King Edward; he was not a man to be 
deceived by a counterfeit prince; and the priest Simon must 
have brought proofs of a very. royal descent :— but it was a 
on object to hold him out for Warwick, because all the. 

orkists could thus co-operate, without demurring between 
their rightful sovereigns. As long as the act of parliament 
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subsisted which bastardized the children of Edward IV., War- 
wick was the constitutional heir. The seizure of the Queen- 
dowager, and the forfeiture of all her lands, would scarcely 
have Gone attempted by Henry VII., if Simnel had really 
been an impostor; but this suppression of the Queen’s testi- 
mony was precisely the way to make him appear as such. 
Warwick eagerly assisted Henry VII. in proving that Simnel 
had abused his name; and, this deception being detected satis- 
factorily, Simnel could no longer obtain credit for better found- 
ed pretensions. Elizabeth, the eldest sister of Edward IV., 
who, like the Queen-dowager, could surely not have been 
the dupe of Simnel, abetted his claims; and Margaret, the 
Duehess of Burgundy, who could not naturally have been dis- 
posed to encourage any one to usurp and supersede the rights 
of her family, raised foreign troops for Simnel. In short, all 


the near kindred of the children of Edward IV. acted in Sim- » 
nel’s behalf, as if they knew him to be one of the family. The | 


battle of Stoke, however, overthrew his hopes; he was taken 
prisoner, systematically degraded by Henry VII., and employed 
first in the kitchen and then in the mews, but was very soon 
finally arrested by death; and the priest, his preceptor, was 


threatened, and then hired, into silence. A like policy was re- ° 


peated, with a like effect, against the other brother, P 
Warbeck, Such, at least, seems to be one probable way of ex- 


plaining the conduct of the many great and noble persons, who ° 


took part in the two remarkable rebcllions against Henry VII. 
He had a strong interest in crying down his competitors as 


impostors: but his.antagonists were at no loss for a chieftain, 


who had a better title to the crown than he possessed ;— if they 
accepted boy-pretenders, they conceived themselves bound to 
do this from deference to birthright. 

This volume is likely to excite some attention in France, 
if doubts are still entertained there about the existence of 
the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI., and while tribunals are oc- 


cupied in discussing the pretensions of mimic princes. There» 


is a pleasure in comparing parallel cases. Much analogy may 
be fancied to exist between the Lambert Simnel of our annals, 
and the. Mathurin Bruneau who has recently practised on 
French credulity: but we suspect these coupled facts to be 
the inverse of each other ; and that in England the real prince 
was put down, and set aside as a pretender, while in France. 
it was a false prince who arrogated the regal rank. . 
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Arr. XVI. Coup a’ Gil sur les Démélés, &c.; i.e. A Survey of the 
.Differences between the Courts of Bavaria and Baden. By 


M. Bicnon. 8vo. pp.116. Paris. 1818.. Imported by 
-Treuttel'and Wiirtz.. Price 4s. 


rq ‘us is a French plea for continuing to the illegitimate de- 
~ scendants of the house of Baden those rights of sovereignty 
that have been hitherto enjoyed by the legitimate branch, 
which was becoming extinct at the time of its publication. 
Our readers know that the then reigning Grand-duke has. 
lately died, and that the affairs of the state have been since 
troubled with disputes. According to the law of the German 
empire, (we translate the words of Piitter, Constitution of 
Germany, vol. iil. p. 22.) “ if a prince marries a person of in- 
ferior condition, that is, not of a sovereign family, the children 
by such marriage shall not inherit the princely title, nor suc- 
ceed to.the sovereignty.” ‘This law, when first enacted, was 
avowedly declaratory of a practice very antient in the German 
empire, of tolerating in their princes /eft-hand.marriages, as 
they were called, in order not to multiply an expensive + Wd of 
younger brothers.. It has been uniformly brought into oper- 
ation.. For instance, in the year 1744, Duke Anthony Ulrich 
of Meinungen appealed to the Dict concerning a sentence of 
illegitimacy pronounced against his children by an ignoble 
marriage: but an Imperial declaration, in the name of the 
Germanic constitution, was obtained on the 24th of July, 
-1747, which declared such posterity incapable of acceding to 
sovereignty. In short, the children of German princes, not 
intermarried with daughters of sovereigns, have the rank in 
society which the children of British princes would have, who 
should marry without the consent of parliament. Now the 
claimants, in whose favour the court of Baden has been exerting 
itself, are of this'description. It is true that some family-com- 
pact has been promulgated, with the consent of the late reigning 
Grand-duke of Baden, which provided a new and peculiar 
order of succession, elevated to the rank of princes of the 
grand-duchy his half-uncles (to use the German designation), 
and declared them capable of inheriting the sovereignty. ‘This 
succession has accordingly taken place since his death. Still, 
although the right of a German sovereign prince be allowed 
te ennoble a subject, and to decree with respect to private pro- 
perty a new and peculiar interior order of succession for his 
own states, it by no means follows that he can decree a new 
order of succession for his own crown or coronet. He is 
bound in certain obligations to the Emperor, his feudal lord, 
and to the empire at large: which he cannot, even with the 
consent of his land-states, abrogate. A German prince is but 
am 
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an hereditary lord-lieutenant of his county, and cannot confer 
on himself the attributes and independence of royalty. If, there- 
fore, the family-compact, promulgated at Carlsrn e, 4th Oc- 
tober, 1817, be a regulation to the enactment of which the late 
Grand-duke Charles was not competent, the Emperor had a 
right to interfere, and to prevent its execution. 

. When a princely house in Germany is extinct, it is not 
a settled thing what is to become of the inheritance. In 
the parallel case of the Bavarian war of 1778, which was ter- 
minated by the congress of Teschen in 1779, the mediation of 
Russia and France was called in to dispose of Bavaria itself. 
A something was adjudged to have lapsed to the Imperial 
crown, and the house of Austria took possession of it: other 
claims of dower were awarded to the court. of Dresden: but 
the main inheritance, including the rights of sovereignty, de- 
volved on the Palatine family. The Some of Brandenburg, 
in its capacity of chieftain of the circle, has formerly absorbed 
some such windfalls; and reasons may be urged for using 
lapsed sovereignties as the catholic bishoprics in many parts 
of Germany have been used at the death of their respective 
incumbents, for the purpose of indemnifying those princes 
who, ina war of the empire, had made sacrifices to the common 
cause. Be it also observed that both Bavaria and Baden were, 
at a particular period of the war, in the hands of Bonaparte ; 
that private arrangements were made by the allies with the 
King of Bavaria, which succeeded in detaching him from the 
French interest ; and that the consequent recovery of his ter- 
ritories, and others that are contiguous, from the French, 
placed Baden in the state of booty won by conquest ; over the 
eventual disposition of which the allies would claim a right of. 
suffrage, even if they chose, from courtesy, to respect the ap~ 
parent independence of the living sovereign. 


7s 








Art. XVIL. Precis Historique, &c.; t.¢. An Historical Summary 
respecting the Presentation of the Confession of Augsburg to 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, by several of the Princes, 
States, and Towns of Germany. A Posthumous Work of 
M. CHARLES.DE VILLERS, Knight of the Polar Star, Professor 

_ in the University of Gottingen, &c. &c. &c. To which is added 
the Text of the Confession of Augsburg, in a new French 
Translation, accompanied by Notes. 1z2mo. Strasburg, 
Paris, and London, Treuttel and Wirtz. 


HE Reformation - was the, result of causes of whieh the 
operation. had, for ages, been silently undermining the 
ecclesiastical establishments of Europe, and withdrawing ape 
public 
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public opinion of the people from their support. Germany: 
was the country in which it was first directly encouraged 
and powerfully supported by the civil authorities. he 
numerous independent sovereignties, into which that empire 
was divided, constituted a sort.of republic, consisting of 
princes and free towns, under an imperial chief who was 
elected by some of the principal powers of the Union. 
These different powers, when meeting to deliberate on any 
measures of common interest, formed the Germanic Diet; 
and the attention of this Diet, about the time of which we 
are speaking, was warmly interested by the new opinions on 
religious topics that had begun openly to disturb the peace of 
the church, and to threaten the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the court of Rome. That court had indeed been repeat- 
edly solicited by the German Diet to convene a general 
council, in order to exert its authority in dispersing the 
rising storm of heretical opinion: but the cabinet of the 
Vatican had conceived a lively repugnance to general 
councils, since the high tone of authority which had been 
assumed by that of Constance in 1414. The German Diet 
was thus impelled by the ecclesiastical members,. who formed 
a considerable part of its body, to make the religious inno- 
vations which had been begun by Luther the particular 
object of its consideration. 

This formidable heresiarch was cited to appear at the 
Diet which was held at Worms in 1521; the Emperor 
himself being present at -this meeting. Luther was con- 
demned, and put under the ban of the empire: but. the 
Elector of Saxony, Frederic the Wise, who had embraced 
the new opinions, had the magnanimity to protect him by 
whom they had been promulgated from the violence of his 
enemies, and to give him a temporary asylum in his do- 
minions. ‘The condemnation, however, was repeated in some 
subsequent Diets, particularly in that which was held at Spires 
in 1529; and it was on this last occasion that the German 
princes and powers, who had embraced the new faith, drew 
up a formal protest against the decree of the Diet, and 
thence acquired the name of Protestants: while the Swiss, 
and others, who followed the doctrines of Zuingle or of 
Calvin, were designated by the appellation of Reformed. 
M: ve Vitwers observes that persons are apt to confound 
these two denominations. : 

When the Emperor and the Diet condemned the doctrine 
of the ‘Protestants, they had only a vague and confused 
notion of what it meant; and even a large portion of the 


European public, who began to take part in the controversy, 
were 
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were not much better informed. Zuther and his principal 
partizans had, indeed, explained in their writings the tenets 
which they maintained: but these writings were compara- 
tively known only to a few; and, of this few, all could not 
clearly discriminate the real doctrine in the cloud of polemical 
vapour in which it was involved. ‘The enemies of the new 
sect were thus more at liberty to propagate misrepre- 
sentations of the creed which they espoused; and that creed 
was charged with being adverse to baptism, and with 
favouring Mohammedanism, sorcery, debauchery, and re- 
bellion. ‘The Protestants, therefore, embraced with avidity 
the first favourable opportunity of making a public and 
solemn confession of their doctrine, without any equivocation 
or disguise. 

Charles V., who had concluded a treaty of peace with his 
formidable rival, Francis I., on the sth of August, 1529, 
now found himself more at leisure to attend to the affairs 
of Germany; from which his thoughts -had long been 
diverted by the ambitious wars in which he had been en- 
gaged. He beheld Germany divided or dividing into two 
great parties, Catholics and Protestants; and he meditated 
the aggrandizement of his own power; by taking. advantage 
of their mutual dissensions to make both ultimately subser- 
vient to his views. He accordingly summoned a Diet to 
meet at Augsburg in the following spring: in order, as he 
expressed it in his summons, that mutual explanations might 
bring both parties to a good understanding; that all dissen- 
sions might be avoided for the time to come; and that 
henceforth they might have one faith in the church, as they 
had one law in the empire, 

The Elector of Saxony, and the other princes and chiefs 
in the Protestant interest, arrived at Augsburg in the be- 
ginning of May; bringing with them the different divines, 
by whom they were to be assisted in theological debate: but 
Luther was \eft at Cobourg, because the Elector did not 
wish to seem to defy the Emperor by his presence. Before 
the meeting of the Diet, however, Luther had drawn un an 
exposition of the Protestant creed in seventeen articles: but, 
as these were not deemed sufficiently satisfactory or con- 
ciliatory by the Protestant leaders at Augsburg, Melanchthon 
was unanimously selected to revise, alter, or enlarge those 
articles; and to form the whole into such a Confession of 
Faith as might be most agreeable to the general wish, and 
might most conduce to the common good. Melanchthon 
performed the delicate ‘task with an ability and a moderation 
which were universally approved. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the violent ferment which prevailed at the time, the 


bitter 
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bitter animosity which slight disputes would occasion, and 
the very minute shades of difference, which with the acute 
polemics of that day were sufficient to separate orthodox 
truth from heretical error, we cannot but admire the singular 
example of good sense and moderation which the Confession 
of Augsburg displays. 

The Emperor, having made his entry into Augsburg on 
the evening of the fifteenth of June, immediately issued a 
mandate to.the Protestant princes to prohibit their clergy 
from mounting the pulpit; and, in a second message, he 
invited them to assist in the procession of the host, which 
was to take place on the following morning. With some 
reluctance, they complied with the first requisition f but ,/ 
they were inflexible in their determination not to conform to / 
the second; and their excuses were accepted by the Emperor. 
On Friday, 24th June, the Diet met in the Town-hall. 
All the avenues were filled by an immense concourse of 
people; and there seemed to be a determination to put off 
the reading of the Confession, which had been fixed for that 
day. Cardinal Campeggio, the papal legate, opened the 
sitting, and pronounced an elaborate harangue against the 
Protestants. Some deputies from Austria and Istria were 
afterward introduced, who implored the Emperor to assist 
them against an invasion of the Turks. The day was now 
drawing to a close, when the Protestants demanded to be 
heard. After many delays, they were told that the meeting 
was on the point of breaking up; that time was not left for 
reading the Confession; and that it would be quite sufficient 
to communicate. the original to the Emperor. The Protest- 
ants loudly exclaimed against this conduct, as a violation 
of a formal engagement ; and at last, after much dissension, 
it was agreed that the Confession should be read on the 
ensuing Saturday. 

On this day, the Emperor did not chuse to make his ap- 
pearance in the Town-hall, but convened the assembly in a 
much smaller apartment in the episcopal palace, which was 
not capable of holding more than two hundred _ persons. 
The great court of this palace, however, was filled with an 
anxious multitude. The Diet met about three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The two chancellors of the 
Elector of Saxony took their station in the open space 
before the throne, in order to read the important and 
highly interesting document ; and the Protestant princes and 
chiefs stood up. in order to testify their respect for this 
solemn confession of their faith, which was going to be pro- 


claimed: but they resumed their seats at the desire of the 
Emperor. 
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Emperor. Two copies of the Confession had beén prepared ; 
one of which was in the German, and the other in the 
Latin language. The Emperor, who understood but little 
German, and who probably imagined that the people who 
were present had as little knowlege of the Latin, at first res 
quired that the Confession should be read in the latter 
tongue: but the princes objected to this proposition; and 
the Elector of Saxony in particular demanded that, as they 
were in a German city, the confession should be read in the 
native idiom of Germany. ‘The Emperor at: last acceded to 
this request.— The Chancellor Briick then: made a short 
prefatory speech, when his colleague Bayer commenced the 
reading of the Confession; which he performed with such a 
loud voice, and such a clear articulation, that every word 
was heard even by the people in the court without. The 
ighen occupied two hours; and, during the whole time, 
as profound a silence prevailed as if every person except the 
speaker had been dumb. 

When the Confession had been read, the Emperor directed 
the Count Palatine to declare to the Protestant states that 
he should take time to deliberate on this important business, 
and would make them acquainted with his resolves. The 
Chancellor Briick, holding in his hand the two copies of the 
Confession, was going to give them to one of the Imperial 
secretaries, when the Emperor himself rose, and, advancing 
towards the Chancellor, took them into his own hand. He 
afterward sent the German confession to the Elector of 
Mentz, in order to be desposited in the archives of the em- 
pire: but he kept the Latin in his own possession, and took 
it with him to Brussels. ‘The Princes and States who had 
signed the Confession were the Elector of Saxony, the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, the Duke of Lunenburg, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, and the towns of Nuremburg and Reutlingen ;. 
to which four others were added before the breaking up of the 
Diet.. The number of signatures was afterward increased ; 
till, in the congress which was held at Nuremburg in 1561, 
it was subscribed without any exceptions by all the Princes 
and States in the Protestant interest. 

Copies of the Confession, translated into the different 
languages, were soon dispersed over all Europe; and no 
Imperial decrees or condemnations were able to stop the pro- 
gress of the doctrine, or prevent the dissemination of the 
principles. ‘The Confession itself served as a centre of union 
to the Protestants in Germany; tending very much to con- 
solidate that body, and to form a mass of collective strength 
against the inveterate hostility and arrogant pretensions i. = 
churc 
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church of Rome. Confessions of faith, however, and di- 
gests of doctrinal articles, which were of great importance in 
the infancy of Protestantism, have grown less necessary in 
proportion as education has become less confined, and scrip- 
tural knowlege been more generally diffused. The inter- 
preters of Scripture have thus been indefinitely multiplied ; 
and a necessity has arisen for a more enlarged and more 
comprehensive toleration, than the first seceders from the 
church of ‘Rome could ever imagine that the state of society 
and the increase of knowlege would require. The Confession 
of Augsburg, when first published, was, no doubt, a fair 
representation of the state of religious opinion among the 
German Protestants: but that opinion has since undergone 
a considerable change; and the Confession no longer truly 
expresses the living opinions of the Lutheran church, any 
more than the real sentiments of the present English clergy 
are delineated in the thirty-nine articles of our established 
church. ‘To attempt to fix the standard of opinion, indeed,. 
on religious and metaphysical subjects, seems to be as vain as 
it would be to commence a course of experiments in order to 
destroy the elasticity of the atmosphere; and, though divines 
of different sects may fancy that their dogmas are made up 
of immutable solidity, they are perhaps only the vapid pro- 
ducts of a diseased imagination, and as anatbateastiel as the: 
most attenuated gas. . 





/ 





Art. XVIII. Les Benjamites rétablis en Israél, &c.; i.e. The 
Benjamites re-established in Israé]; a Poem, translated from the 
Hebrew, by M. De MaLeEviL_tz, Member of the French Royal 
Society of Antiquaries. 8vo. pp.300. Paris. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. ? 

1% our opinion, this is a’ very tiresome performance. It 

borrows largely from the Bible, without paying any thing 
in return; that is, it takes sentiments, expressions, and 
verses, without giving in exchange either feeling or melody. 

It is written in measured prose; in which although we have 

frequently the cadence, we have scarcely ever the charm, of 

verse ; — because, before there is a possibility of being 
pleased by the music of poetry, perfect prose intervenes, and 
cuts short the growing pleasure of the reader. _ 

The scriptural story of the Benjamites is here augmented 
by all orthodox and apocryphal traditions; with a faint and 
feeble application also of the main events to the Bonapartes 
and the Bourbons and the Benjamites. The poem, in a 


word, may be called the apotheosis of the three B’s ! 
‘s Three 
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“ Three blue beans in one blue bladder,” &c. &c. &c. 


On such a waste of insipidity and common-place reflection, 
(except when the writer is a mere copyist of the Scriptures, ) 
it would be equally a waste of. time to expatiate; and we 
scarcely know how to select any thing from a work which 
bears nearly the same relation to the Telemachus of Fénelon, 
that the version of Homer by Cowper bears to the original. 
Assuredly both the works, the Benjamites and the Tele. 
machus, are, properly speaking, in prose; and assuredly the 
Death of Abel by Gessner, and the Estelle of Florian, were 
also in prose: but how possible is it for things apparently 
very like to be really very different! Here is the business 
of judgment, to separate these seeming congruities; as, 
on the contrary, the pleasant task of wit is to bring good- 
humoured discrepancies together. * 

No such discrepancies occur in the present work. It is 
barely possible for the author and the reader to differ at first 
and yet be reconciled at the last. It affords no change, no 
relief, no contrast; all is heavy; all subdues the flip- 
pancy of France with the leaden ore of Germany; and ail 
adulterates the small portion of integrity in that ore with the 
light and good-for-nothing tin of its neighbour ! 


“© Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice, 
Et levibus gravior prodest Germania Gallis.” 


Its grotesque mixture of the sacred and profane style, its 
autient Hebrew dashed with modern French, affords an addi- 





, tional proof to many others that this book is a mere recent 


manufactory ; and that the flimsy veil of originality thrown 
over it can deceive those alone, who are credulous enough to 
believe in the existence of any Hebrew compositions of this 
nature, as old as the age of the Maccabees. 





Arr. XIX. Mémoire, &c.; z.e. A Memoir on the present Situation 
of Germany. By M. pe S——, Counsellor of State to the 
Emperor of Russia. 8vo. pp.66. Paris. November, 1818. 


T= title of Memoir is not, in the present case, indicative 
of an official report, but of a tract or essay given to the 
public without any authority, and even without a name: — 


the production of a man possessed evidently of talents, but. 


= 





* See the definitions of Locke, in the Essay on Human Under- 


standing. 
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little accustomed to the task of composition. Mr. Hume 
Jong since remarked that no attention was due to any philo- 
sophy which did not descend to particulars; and such writers 
as M. pE S.,, or our philanthropic countryman, Mr. Owen of 
Lanark, would do well to recollect that a series of general 
effusions is ill calculated to create a favourable or even a dis- 
tinct impression on the mind of their readers. After some 
high-flown encomiums on the importance of Germany, and 
its fame in history since the days of the Romans, M. ne S. 
proceeds to make a few observations on its present condition, 
and on that popular discontent which is rendered evident by. 
several recent occurrences; such as the insubordination of 
the students at Universities ; troubles in Saxony on the ground 
of religion; an increase in the number of emigrants, particu- 
larly from Wirtemberg; and, lastly, an almost unanimous 
demand for an improved constitution in Prussia and the cen- 
tral part of Germany. He ascribes this unsettled state of 
things to various causes; first, to the confusion arising out 
of the late wars and political changes; and, secondly, to defects 
in-the system of national education. To these he adds com- 
plaints on the score of religion; on which we forbear to dwell, 
because, fromthe general disposition to toleration in. Ger- 
many, we have difficulty in subscribing to the author’s views 
in this respect. He is most explicit on the important topic 
of education, and recommends considerable reform in the 
Universities ; partly by suppressing academical privileges and 
subjecting the students to the local magistracy; partly by 
fixing definitely the course of study for each particular pro-: 
fession, and preventing any deviations from the prescribed 
routine without the sanction of the heads of the University. 

Another and a less acceptable proposition is that of restrain- 
ing the liberty of the press, and, in particular, of the News- 
papers; Germany being in his opinion much less fit for this. 
kind of freedom than England. ‘To this more than question- 
able advice is added a recommendation to which no person 
can_ object, viz. a reduction of public expence, by new modelling 
the plan of interior administration in various parts of the 
country. Whoever has visited the Continent, and. contrasted 
the complexity of the wheels of government in France or 
Germany with the simplicity of our own, will readily sub- 
scribe to the opinion of the author, and regret that in this, as 
on other topics, he did not point out ‘more clearly and de- 
cidedly the nature of the proposed remedy. 
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Alfred, the Great, compared 
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Alge, aquatic, account of, 87. 
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Arsenic, obs. on, in the case of 
a family poisoned by it, 210. 
Asia, on the geography of the 
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Avonmore, Lord, anecdotes of, 
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Baden, obs. on the succession to 
the sovereignty of, 536. 

Bannat, quantities of fish in the 
rivers of that country, 45. 

Barberry, that bush ‘said‘to be 
— to corn, 158. 

Barlow, Mr. on the strength of 
wood andiron, 60. 

Beck, Mr. on irrigation, 157. 

Blood, on changes of, 187. 

Book, an epigram, 445. 

Book-binding, skilfully done at 
Constantinople, 43. nole. 

Book-keeping, mercantile, re- 
marks on, 332. 

Booth, Mr. on. carriage-wheels, 
151. 

Reka Prince of, his intelli- 
gence and acquirements, 121. 

Bosphorus, Thracian, on the ori- 
gin of, 504. 

Braces, diagonal, in ships of war, 
on the strength produced by, 
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Brazil, discovery and first settle- 
ment of, 122. Various par- 
ticulars relative to, 1b.—135. 
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Buda, account of, 46. 

Burke, Mr. his quarrel with Mr. 
Curwen, 265. 

Burney, Capt. on the geography 
of the north-east of Asia, 48. 

Burrell, Sir Chas. on soiling cat- 
tle with green food, 151. 

Burrows, Mr. on the cultivation 
of carrots, 154. 

Byron, Lord, obs. on his poetic 
compositions, 296. His style 
compared with that of Gibbon 
in prose, 298. Compared with 
Moore, 421. 
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Calculus, differential and flux- 
ionary, obs. on, 182. 

Caloric, obs. on the qualities of, 
438. 

Camaram, a native Brazilian 
chief, his defeat of the Dutch 

_ Invaders, 269. 

Canada, its general appearance, 
habits of the people, towns, 
&c. 384. 

Cancer, obs. on the treatment of, 
30 


Casta, on the chronology of the | 


princes of, 504. 
Carriages, See 
Springs. 
Carrots, onthe cultivation of, 154. 
Cattle, on soiling them with 
green food, 151. Machine for 
weighing them alive, 158. 
Cecil, minister of Q. Elizabeth, 
his high character, 234. 
Celts, on the history and public 
economy of, 478. 
Cephalopoda, account of that fa- 
mily of the Mollusca, 451. 
Ceylon, particulars respecting, 
416. Anecdote of the address 
of the natives, 2d. 
Chalmers, Dr. obs. on his dis- 
courses, 109. , 
Charities, public, particulars re- 
lative to several, 304—312. 


Wheels, See 


Charlemagne, his character -de- 
lineated, 2. Compared with 
Alfred, 3. 

China, a revolution in, antici- 
pated, 533. 

Choiseul-Gouffier, M. on the 
Thracian Bosphorus, 504. 

Chorea, observations on, 165. 

Church, power of, inthe middle 
ages, 136. 

Cincinnati, state of Ohio, ( Ame- 
rica,) particulars relative to, 
286 

Clare, Lord Chancellor, satiri- 
cally characterized by Mr. 
Curran, 81. 

Coke, Mr. his munificent con- 
duct at Holkham, 161. On 
the quantity of seed-wheat 
per acre, 162. 

Colour, people of, in the West 
Indies, differently treated by 
the French and the English, 

88. 

Colouring matters, observations 
on, 186. ; 

Commons, House of, their firm 
conduct in the reigns of Ed- 
ward II., Richard II., and 
Henry lV., 141. 143. 145. 

Constantinople, account of the 
Ramadan observed there, 40. 
Its extent, and unhealthiness, 
4i. 

Consumption, See Phthisis. 

Contagion, observations on, 97. 

Cook, Captain, attacked and de- 
fended for his conduct in the 
frozen sea in 1778, 73. 

Cortes, of Castille, and of Ara- 
gon, their bold remonstrances 
and declarations in the 13th 
century, II, 12. 

Cow, profit from one, 154. 

Cramp, Mr. on the profit from a 
cow, 154. 

Cremnitz, mines of, 172. 

Crusades, wars of, historical par- 
ticulars concerning, 519. 

Cumberland, William the great 
Duke of, anecdote of, 448. 
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Cumberland, Henry Frederick, 
late Duke of, his reception of 
Mr. Gibbon’s history, 444. 

Cumming, Mr. i 
wheels, 152. 


as Mr. anecdotes of, 75— 

2. 

Curwen, Mr. on soiling cattle 
with green food, 151. His 
anecdotes of Mr. Burke, 265. 

Cuttlefish: discharges a liquor 
from which Indian ink is pre- 
pared, 455. 
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Dangeau, Marquis de, memoirs 
of, 512. Specimens of his 
anecdotes, 513. 

Davy, Sir H. on the decompo- 
sition of chlorine, 189. 

Deer, said to swallow serpents, 15. 

Diderot, Denis, memoirs of, 491. 
Posthumous works of, 492. 
Fable by, 494. 

Dorchester, Lady, anecdote of, 
447. note. 

Downie, Mr. on Merino sheep, 
162. 

Draining \and, paper on, 154. 

Duncombe, Mr. on improving 
waste-iand, 158. 

Dutch, account of their early at- 
tempts against Brazil, 268. 
Defeated by a native chief, 
269. 

Dyspepsia, remarks on, 169. 


E 


Edessa, discoveries at, 35. note. 
Edgeworth, Mr. on springs for 
carriages of burthen, 153. 
Edward 11. remonstrance of the 

Commons to that monarch, 
141. 
-_—— JI]. and his son, their 
gallant character, 5. Improve- 


on Carriage. 


ments of the Constitution du- 
ring-his reign, 142. 

Effie Deans, adventure of, from 
Tales of my Landlord, 368. 
Eyeria, poetic invocation to, by 

Lord Byron, 293. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
biographical and_ historical 
particulars concerning, 225 
—250. 

Embankments, See Sheriff: 

England, constitutional history 
of, by Mr. Hallam, 139. 

Esquimaux Indians, their visit to 


an English ship, 68. Customs 
of, 69. 
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Fever, (typhus,) as it prevails in 
this country, account of, 89. 
Theory of, 170. West Indian, 
obs. on, 224. 

Fiott, Mr. his discoveries at 
Edessa, 35. note. 

Fish, great quantities of, in the 
Bannat, 45. 

Fossil animal remains, facts re- 
specting, 186. 

France, on the former and pre- 
sent political state of, 473. 
Obs. on the revolution in, 526. 

Francis, Sir P. arguments re- 
specting his being Junius, 190. 

Francis, St. his attempt to con- 
vert the Saracens, 523. 

Friars, Mendicant, in the middle 
ages, character of, 136. 

Fumigation, in the hospitals of 
Paris, account of the appa- 
ratus for, 527. 

Functions, circulating, memoir 
on, 63. 
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Garden, list of plants for the 
garden of Charlemagne, 481. 
Garrick, David, bon mot of, 4.44. 


Gates, onthe construction of,162. 
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German: y, ite present State po- 
litically consideted, 543; 544. 
Gibbon, Mr. his prose compared 
with the ‘poetry of Lord 
Byron, 298. Flattering re- 
ception of: his history by the 

_ Duke of Cumberland, 444. 

God, love to, remarks on that 
duty, 320. 

Gourgaud, Gen. brief account 
of, 400. His report of the 
campaign of 1815, 403. 

Greece, modern, manners of its 
inhabitants, 37. Reflections 
on quitting that country, 38. 

Gyron le Courteois, a Romance, 
account of, 378. 
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Hadgi Hamet, affecting story 
of, 119. 

Hemoptysis, remarks on, 166. 

Hallibuts, cruel treatment of 
that fish, 71. 

Hay-making, paper on, 162. 

Heart, palpitation of, observ- 
ations on, 167. 

Heart-wood of trees, on the 
office of, 186. 

Hemiplegia, obs. on, 165. 

Herschel, Mr. on circulating 
functions, 63. His notes and 
appendix to La Croix on the 
differential calculus, 180. 

Hobhouse, Mr. his reflections 
on the statue of Pompey, 299. 
His political reflections, 300. 

Home, Sir Ev. on fossil animal 
remains, 186. On changes 
of the blood, 187. 

Houses, private, in the 15th 
century, miserably furnished 
in England, 148. 

Hydrocephalus internus, obs. on, 
163. 


Hypochondriac, story of, 470. 
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Jangada, Béasiliai sailing rafts, 
described, 125. 

Jesuits, perils and difficulties of 
their establishment in Para- 
guay, 270. 

Jews, reinarks on the trading 
reformation of, 532. 

Illinois, particulars of the new 
settlement in that country, 

_ 279. 

Indian ink, prepared from the 
liquor of the Cuttle-fish, 455. 

Indian woman, story of one 
who was lost, 85. See also 
Esquimauz. 

Indians, of South America, 
manners of, 128. 

Inscriptions, ‘Arabic, in Portu- 
gal, memoir on, 505. 

Intellect, observations on its 

- culture and accomplishments, 
315° 

Joseph, a young hypochondriac, 
story of, 470. 7 

Ireland, remarks on its agricul- 
ture, and on the state of the 
lower classes, 250—265. 

Irish Melodies, extracts from, 
422—430. Obs. on the music 
of, 431. 

Irrigation, papers on, 157. 

Italy, view of, at “7 end of the 
13th century, 8 

Junius, Letters of, conjectures 
relative to their real author, 
190. 

Jupiter Olympius, temple of, 
memoir on its restoration, 
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Kater, Captain, on the length of 
the pendulum, 50. On the 
length of the French -metre, 
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Khan, or inn, in Turkey, de- 
scribed, 42. 


Knight; Mr.T. A. on the heart- 
wood of trees, 186. 
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Lake Champlain, mode of pass- 
ing on a sleigh, 383. 

Land, See Pitt, Robertson, and 
Sheriff. 7 

Language, observations on, 465. 

Languages of Walachia and 
Hungary, their similarity to 
the Latin, 174. 

Lannes, Marshal, his mortal 
wound, and interview with 
Bonaparte, 508. 

Laocoon, statue of, poetically 
described, 293. 

Larcher, M. on the origin of 
Rome, 499. 

Laryngotomy, account of that 
process, 31. 

LI.as Casas, Count, brief memoirs 
of, 328. 

Latin language, its disuse in 
Europe as the vernacular 
idiom the cause ofstopping the 
progress of knowlege, 146. 

Lee, Sir Henry, temp. Q. Eliz. 
anecdotes of, 242. 

Levesque, M. on points of Ro- 
ian history, 499- 

Lezington, in Kentucky, its im- 
provements, 288. 

Libérauz, or Independents, in 
France, account of, 475. 

Lilies, of Kamschatka, used as 
food by the natives, 84. 

Locusts, in America, account of, 
285. 

Louis X1. his miserable charac- 
ter and situation, 6. 

- XIV. his government 





characterized, 514. 
Lowther, Sir James, obs. on his 
lease of land at St. Bees, 308. 
Lucerne, on the culture of, 162. 
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Macaulay, Mrs., Garrick’s bon 
mot on her Loose Thoughts, 


Macedonia, its population, 34. 
On its antient cities, 35. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, anec- 
dote of, 447. 

Mathematics, on the study of, 
467. 

Mausoleum, obs. on the applica- 
tion of that term, 504. 

Meliadus, a Romance, observa- 
tions on, 376. 

Mere, in Lincolnshire, account 
of a_ charitable institution 
there, 310. 

Merlin, obs. on that Romance, 
372. 

Metre, French, on the length 
of, 57. 

Middle ages, meaning of that 
phrase, and history of Europe 
in that period, 1. 

Milan, account of, in 1288, 7. 

Milner, Mr.on hay-making, 162. 

Milton, obs. on his latinized 
style of poetry, and on mo- 
dern imitations of it, 339. 

Mines of Transylvania and Hun- 
gary, account of, 172. 

Mohammedism, causes of its 
success and spread, 14. 

Mollusca, particulars respecting 
that class of animals, 450— 
463. 

Mongez, M. on agricultural in- 
struments among the antients, 
595> 7 

Moore, Mr. obs. on his poetic 
talents, 420. 

Moors, females, their surprize on 
visiting an English family at 
Tripoli, 115. Their occupa- 
tious, 116. 

Morocco, city, account of the 
entrance into, 16. Singular 
etiquettes at the court of, 19. 
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Country between Morocco 
and Tangier, 21. 


N 


Nelson, Lord, poetic apostrophe 
to, 350. 

Ney, Marshal, his conduct at 
Waterloo attacked, 405. 409. 
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Oats, experiment on, 156. 

Ocean, poetic reflections on, by 
Lord Byron, 294 

Olympus, Mount, beautiful pros- 
pects in the region of, 36. 


P 


Pancreas, on the induration of, 
169. 

Paulet, Sir A. temp. Q. Eliz. his 
letter refusing to assassinate 
his prisoner, Q. Mary, 246. 

Pendulum, vibrating seconds, on 
the length of, 50. 

Pest, account of that city, 46. 

Philadelphia, statistical particu- 
lars relative to, 284. View of 
society in, 386. 

Phthisis, character, species, and 
treatment of, 24. Said to be 
cured by the vapour of boiling 
tar, 209. 

Pitti, Mr. on the produce of land, 
154. 

Ps description of, at Tripoli, 
in1785,118. Affecting story 
connected with, 119. 

Plants, English, on the medicinal 
qualities of, 194. 200. For 
gardens, list of, in the time of 
Charlemagne, 481. 

Ploughs of the Romans, of Vir- 
gil, and of the Celts, obs. on, 
480. Antient, memoir on, 505. 


Pneumonia, on the treatment of, 
166. 

Pocklington, account of the pub- 
lic school at, 309. 

Poetry, poetic remarks on, 321. 
Of the present age, strictures 
oa, 337- 


Polarization, on the laws of, 63. 


Polypi, remarks on the formation. . 


of, 168. 

Pompey, reflections on the statue 
of, 299. 

Poor-laws, observations on, 202. 
219, 220. 


Population, national, observ- 


ations on, 434- 

Prevost, Sir George, his con- 
duct at Plattsburg vindicated, 
383. 

Protestants, in France, perse- 
cution of, in 1705, 513. In 
Germany, origin of that term, 
538. Not to be confounded 
with the Reformed, 26. 

Purdy, Mr. on irrigation, 157. 


Q 


Quincy, M. Quatremére de, on 
the restoration of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, 495. 


R 


Ramadan, or Turkish Lent, its 
observance at Constantinople, 
40. 

Reading, account of school- 
charities in that town, 307. 
Reductions, or settlements of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay, de- 

scribed, 272. 

Rennie, Mr. jun. on the strength 
of materials, 58. 

Rigby, Mr. on irrigation, 157. 

Robertson, Mr. on draining 
land, 154. 

Rodwell, Mr. on 
162. 


Lucerne, 


o 


Romances, 























INDE X. 


Romances, antient, account of, 
371—382. 

Rome, on the origin of, and on 
various parts of its history, 


499. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his high 
character, and his death la- 
mented, 303. 334. 


S 


Sacy, M. de, on Arabic in- 
scriptions in Portugal, 505. 
St. Bees school, account of, 
308. 

Sainte-Croix, M. on the dynas- 
ties of Caria, 504. 

St. Domingo, effects of the cli- 
mate in, 223. 

St. Greaal, a Romance, account 
of, 379. 

St. John’s, capital of Newfound- 
land, described, 71. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, view of 
the scenery round, 222. 484. 

St. Thomas, island of, parti- 
culars concerning, 489. 

Salaries of the officers of state 
in America, 288. 

Salmon, Mr. on the construction 
of gates, 162. 

Salonica, account of, 37. 

Samor, an antient British chief, 
his poetic address to Vortigern, 
346. 

Saracens, attempt of St. Francis 
to convert them, 523. The 
Sultan’s generosity to the cru- 
saders, 524. 

Schemnitz, account of its mines, 
173. 

Senples, Mr. on diagonal braces 
in ships of war, 47- 

Serpents, said to be swallowed by 
deer, 15. 
Seymour, Lord High Admiral, 
his improper conduct toward 
Princess (afterward Queen) 

Elizabeth, 228. 


Sheep, management of the foot- 
rot in, 156. Merino, particu- 
lars of, 162. 

Shepherd, Mr. on weighing live 
cattle, 158. 

Sheriff, Mr. on an embankment, 
154. 

Simnel, Lambert, speculations 
relative to, 534. 

Sincerity, obs. on, 319. 

Sinclair, Sir John, his agricul- 
tural hints, 162. 

Slavery in Brazil, and the slave 
trade, remarks on, 132. In 
America, obs. on, 390. 395. 

Sleep, Latin lines on, 440. Eng- 
lish invocation to, 76. 

Smithson, Mr. on the colouring 
matters of vegetables, 186. 

Souza Coutinho, Don Roderigo 
de, on irrigation, 157. 

Spine, on affections of, 32. 

Spital, Hospital of, its endow- 
ment, 310. 

Springs, for. carriages .of bur- 
then, memoir on, 153. 

Strength of materials, experi- 
ments on, 58. 

Suffolk, de la Pole Earl of, temp. 
Richard II., dismissed . from 
his office through the firmness 
of the Commons, 143. 

, Lady, (Mrs. Howard,) 

mistress of George II. bio- 

graphic notices of, 446. 





T 


Tables of wages, . population, 
trade, &c. 103. 

Tavoratamily, in Portugal, their 
celebrated criminality denied, 
23. 

Tethys, obs. on that genus of 
the Mollusca, 456. 

Thrasymene, battle of, poetically 
described by Lord Byron,2g1. 

Tokay wine, depreciating ac- 
count of, 175. 

Tran- 











INDEX. 


Lranslator, requisites for, 465. 

Lransyloania, account of, 44. 
Mines of, 172. ) 

Travelling, on the uses of, 467. 

Trinidad, particulars of, 486. 
Its population, 487. : 

Tripolt, description of its climate 
and products, 114. | 

Tristan de Léonnois, obs. on the 
Romance of, 375. 

Truth, obs. on, 318. 

Turks, their forbearance with 
regard to the remains of an- 
tient.art, 34. | 

Typ’ See Fever. 

‘thes, their unfavourable in- 
fluence on agriculture, 160. 


V 


Vanity, obs. on, 466. 

Vegetation, on the theory of, 195. 

Velino poetically depicted by 
Lord Byron, 291. 


Vitruvius, strictures on, 496. 


W 


Wagram, anecdotes of the bat- 
tle of, 509. 
Walachia, account of, 43. 


Warbeck, Perkyn, conjectures 
relative to, 534. © °° 
Wars between Pisa and Genoa, 
and Genoa and Venice, bad 
consequences of, and of war 
in general, Io. “? 
Waste-land, on improving, 158. 
Waterloo, battle of, details re- 
specting, 403. 
Weeds, on the destruction of, 
162. 
Wheat, on the culture of, 160. 
Wheels of Carriages, on the con- 
_ struction of, 151. oe 
Willis, Mr. on the Acacia, 159. 
On the culture of wheat, 160. 
Winchester-college defended from 
the attacks of Mr. Brougham, 


441. | 
Windt, Mr. on thebarberry, 158. 
Wool, British, arguments re- 

specting the exportation of, 

105. 

Worthington, Mr., his experi- 
ment on oats, 156. : 
Writing, on the origin of the 

art of, 501. 


Y 


Yeovil, charitable establish- 


ments at, 310, 311. 
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